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CHRISTMAS---ANCIENT 


AND MODERN 





By Rev. Dr. 


HRISTMAS — is 

commemoration 

than the celebration of any 
particular day. The event com- 
memnorated is the birth of Jesus the 
Christ; but the exact day on which 
he was born is not known, and never 
will be known by any man or wo- 
man now living, or whoever will 
live on this terrestrial sphere. But 
although the actual birthday is un- 
known, the religious significance of 
the festival remains the same, and 
is appreciated as such by all good 
Christians. 

The discussions as to the exact 
day of the Nativity have been both 
loud and long; sermons innumer- 
able have been preached, and num- 
berless treatises written concerning 
it; the reasons for assigning Decem- 
ber 25th as the precise date have 
also been both manifold and multi- 
form; but all to no purpose, at least 
in so far as arriving at any degree 
of certainty is concerned. The 
nearest approach to a common sense 
view of the matter is that expressed 
by Sir Isaac Newton, one of the 
greatest astronomers, mathemati- 
cians and philosophers who have 


the 
event 


rather 
of an 
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ever lived, who was born on Decem- 
ber 25, 1042, who said: “A good 
parallel is to be found in the Bruma- 
lia (a Roman festival held about 
this time) when the sun, then in the 
winter solstice, was, as it were, 
born anew, even as Christ, the ‘Sun 
of Righteousness,’ then dawned up- 
on the world.” Le all this as it may, 
it is quite certain either that Jesus 
the Christ was not born on Decem- 
ber 25th, or the circumstances at- 
tending his birth as recorded in the 
Gospels are both incompatible and 
inconsistent with the truth, the two 
together being utterly irreconcil- 
able. 

The birth of the Christ most 
probably took place at some time in 
the autumn; either late in Septem- 
ber, or during the month of October, 
or early in November at the latest. 

Besides, even from the very ear- 
liest times, this event has not al- 
ways been commemorated on the 
self-same day. Formerly, by some, 
it was celebrated on January Ist, 
and by others on January 6th, and 
thus combining and connecting the 
Nativity and the Epiphany. Again, 
originally, most of the annual eccle- 
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Siastical festivals were fixed at car- 
dinal points of the year; which may 
be another reason why the date of 
the Nativity was fixed at the Win- 
ter solstice, the exact date be- 
ing utterly unknown. Moreover, 
people of nearly every nation and re- 
ligion held high festival at this sea- 
son of the year; and as Christianity 
spread among the nations, the primi- 
tive teachers, finding it extremely 
difficult to wean their converts from 
their accustomed usages, very prob- 
ably, as a mere matter of expedi- 
ency, engrafted many of them on 
those of Christianity. Furthermore, 
the festivities of the Roman Satur- 
nalia became intermingled with 
those observed in Lritain by the 
ancient Druids, and ancient cus- 
toms practiced by the Germans and 
Scandinavians, at the Winter sol- 
stice, combined, constitute our 
Christmas festivities as we have 
them to-day. 

Christmas, properly speaking, be- 
gins on Christmas eve, December 
24th, and ends on ‘Twelfth Night,” 
on January 6th. 

lor a description of the observ- 
ance of both Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day “in ye olden tyme,” 
we want none more graphic or con- 
cise than that given by Sir Walter 
Scott, in “Marmion,” which is here 
transcribed as follows: 


“Om Christmas Eve the bells were 
rung ; 

On Christmas Eve 
sung; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice 
rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly 
green; 

Korth to the wood did merry men 
go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 


the mass was 
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The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village maiden 
choose. 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘post and pair.’ 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
The general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


“Christmas Day.” 


“The fire with well-dried logs 
supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide; 

The large hall table’s shining face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to 
grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 
No marks to part the squire and 
lord. 
‘Then was 
brawn 
iby old blue-coated serving man; 
ihen the grim boar’s head frowned 

on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger 
tell, 
How, when and where the monste! 
fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassail round in good brown 
bowls, 


brought in the lusty 


Garnished with ribbons, blythely 
trowls ; 

Here the huge sirloin reeked; hard 
by 

Plum porridge stood, and Christmas 
ye; 


Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide her savory goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in 

And carols roared with blithesome 
din; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming 
see, 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquer- 
ade, 

And_ smutted 
made ; 


cheeks the _ visors 
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Sut, oh! what masquers richly dight 

Can boast of bosoms half as light. 

England was ‘merrie England’ when 

Old Christmas brought his sports 
again. 

"Twas Christmas brewed with 
mightiest ale; 

*Twas Christmas told the merriest 
tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half 
the year.” 


The hanging of the mistletoe and 
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Hunting for more Christmas candy. 


the burning of the yule log always 
were, and still are, two of the most 
constant concomitants of Christmas 
festivities. The first of these origi- 
nated in Britain. In olden times, 
at the Winter solstice, the ancient 
Britons, accompanied by _ their 
priests, the Druids, went out in 
great state in search of mistletoe, 
which was regarded by them with 
the utmost veneration, and when 


found, was gathered with great 
solemnity. The arch-Druid, or chief 
priest, arrayed in a white robe, and 
standing upon the broad back of a 
white bull, with a golden knife, cut 
this precious parasite, which was 
found adhering to the oak—the 
Druidical sacred tree. In this sit- 
uation, the plant was always more 
or less rare, but now it has become 
so much more so that it can scarce- 
ly be found on an oak. It could al- 
ways be found adhering to the wild 
crab-apple tree, which was indige- 
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nous to England, but this was not 
held in such high honor as that 
which was procured from the oak. 
When enough mistletoe was col- 
lected, the bull was sacrificed, and 
the plant was subdivided, and por- 
tions of it were distributed among 
the several dwellings. 

Nowadays, it is almost wholly 
procured from apple trees, and sev- 
eral English counties, especially 
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Gloucestershire, supply large quan- 
ties of it, which are sent to London, 
and thence distrinuted all over the 
country. 

Many mysterious qualities were 
formerly ascribed to this peculiar 
parasite, but its most potent modern 
attribute in the liberty 
which it confers on any man to kiss 
any woman whom he can catch be- 
neath a bough of it, and it goes 
without saying that its consumma- 
tion is a source of infinite amuse- 
ment. - 

The burning of the yule log was 
derived from the Scandinavians, 
who kindled huge fires in honor of 
the god Thor, at the feast of Juul, 
or Jul, at the Winter solstice. In 
olden times the bringing in and 
placing upon the hearth of the yule 
log was a matter of much ceremony, 
and the kindling was always accom- 
plished by setting fire to a portion 
of the last year’s log, which had 
been saved specially for that pur- 
pose. 

The Christmas tree originated in 
Germany, and was introduced into 
England by Prince Albert, the hus- 
band of the late Queen Victoria, 
and as it may readily be supposed, 
such an introduction secured for it 
immediate adoption, so that almost 
at once it became nearly as common 
a Christmas concomitant as any of 
a much more ancient date. Its in- 
troduction into America was also of 
German origin. 

Almost all of our other Christmas 
usages were derived from the Satur- 
nalia, a Roman festival held in honor 
of Saturn, to whom, among many 
other things, was attributed the in- 
troduction of agriculture, and fall- 
ing as it did at a time when all agri- 
cul ural labors were fully completed, 
this great festival was celebrated as 
a sort of universal “harvest home,” 
and was observed by people of all 
classes as a period of absolute rest 
from ordinary work of every kind, 
and devoted entirely to joyous re- 
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creation and unrestrained merri 
ment. 

The origin of the Saturnalia is 
entirely lost amid the mists of the 
most remote antiquity. The whole 
of the month of December was dedi- 
cated to Saturn, but the Saturnalia 
proper was confined to one day only 
—December 16th, which, however, 
was subsequently changed to De- 
cember 17th, but the merry making 
usually lasted at least seven days, 
one of which (dies juvenalis) was 
especially devoted to children; 
hence the peculiar significance of 
our Christmas for children and 
young people generally. 

The festival of the Saturnalia be- 
gan with public sacrifice in front of 
the temple of Saturn in the Forum; 
this was followed by the great pub- 
lic banquet (convivium publicum) 
at which the toga was relinquished 
and the “synthesis” or dinner dress 
was worn, and people of all classes 
devoted themselves to feasting and 
mirth. Crowds thronged the streets 
shouting: “To Saturnalia,” which 
is equivalent to our “Merry Christ- 
mas,” and so also in our own day, 
wherever Episcopacy prevails, 
Christmas Day is always’ begun 
with divine services in the churches, 
which are soon followed by the 
“Christmas Dinner,” par excellence, 
during which, as everybody knows, 
the utmosi freedom and jollity pre 
vails. 

During the Saturnalia, no public 
business of any kind was transacted, 
law courts were closed, and the va- 
rious schools kept holiday. Special 
indulgences were also granted to 
slaves; they were relieved from all 
ordinary labor, and permitted to 
wear the “pileus,” or badge of free- 
dom; they were also allowed full 
freedom of speech, and every sort 
of restraint was wholly removed, 
and attired in clothes belonging to 
their masters, they also partook of 
a sumptuous feast, at which the) 
were waited upon at table by their 
masters in person. 
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Somewhat similar customs _ for- 
merly prevailed at Christmas during 
feudal times in England and Eu- 
rope. The baron, his family, and all 
his retainers, met on terms of per- 
fect equality in the great baronial 
hall, and indulged in feasting and 
wassail to their heart’s content. To 
a great extent the same sort of 
thing is customary at some of the 
great houses and noble halls to this 
present day. The master of the 
household, his family and servants, 
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during the intervening six or seven 
days the masters have to shift for 
themselves, thus causing much in- 
convenience and discomfort, which, 
however, is for the most part anti- 
cipated and provided for. 

“Snap Dragon” was a very favor- 
ite amusement during the Saturna- 
lia, and while it was in progress all 
other lights were put out, so that 
the lurid glare of the burning spirit 
may exercise to its fullest extent 
its weird effect. As everybody 
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meet on terms of perfect equality ; 
all ordinary restraints being wholly 
laid aside, and after sumptuous 
feasting, frolic and fun of all sorts 
is freely indulged. 

There is a curious custom, com- 
mon in the county of Cheshire, in 
England, however, which is some- 
what at variance with the state of 
things above mentioned, wherein 
servants engage themselves from 
New Year's Eve to Christmas Day, 
thereby rendering it necessary that 


knows, snap dragon is one of the 
favorite amusements at Christmas, 
even up to the present time, and is 
provocative of much merriment, es- 
pecially among the young folks. 
There seems to be but litile doubt 
that in this amusement we retain 
not only a festive feature of the 
Saturnalia, but also a trace of the 
fire-worship of the ancient Druids, 
and perhaps also of the ordeal by 
fire of the Middle Ages. 


Small images (sigillaria) made 
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either of dough or baked clay, were 
especially characteristic of the Sat- 
urnalia, and closely correspond with 
the “Yule dough,” or cake, in the 
shape of a baby or small image made 
of dough, which was formerly bake. 
at Christmas and presented by the 
bakers to their customers. Colored 
Christmas candles were also made 
by the chandlers, and in like manner 
were presented to their customers 
at Christmas. Christmas presents 
generally also originated in the Sat- 
urnalia. 

There was also another custom 
common at this Roman festival, 
which exactly corresponds with one 
which is practiced by us up to the 
present day, and is the characteris- 
tic amusement of “Twelfth Night,” 
and is productive of much fun and 
merriment; to wit, the election of a 
mock king. In England both a king 
and a queen are elected. After tea, 
a “twelfth cake” is produced, and 
two bowls, containing respectively 
the male and female characters, such 
as king, queen, ministers of State, 
maids of honor, ladies in waiting, 
etc. These are printed on small slips 
of paper, and so folded that the na- 
ture of the character thereon cannot 
be seen. These slips are then 
drawn by the several members of 
the company present, and each per- 
son is expected to play his or her 
part till midnight. Undoubtedly, 
this custom gave rise to the election 
of the “Lord of Misrule,” in England 
and the “Abbot of Unreason”’ in 
Scotland. When entering upon his 


office, the Lord of Misrule absolved 
his subjects of their wisdom, leav- 
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ing them just sense enough to make 
fools of themselves, a privilege oi 
which they freely and fully availed 
themselves. 

Masquerading was always much 
in vogue among the Roman people, 
but especially during the Saturnalia, 
when men and women respectively 
assumed the attire of the opposite 
sex, the result of which can be much 
more easily imagined than describ 
ed. ‘This was the origin of the mas- 
quers and mummers who went about 
from house to house acting masques 
and other ridiculous plays, the myth 
of St. George and the Dragon being 
an especial favorite. 

Whether we look at the matter 
from a religious or pureiy seculat 
point of view, Christmas is pre-emi 
nently a season of gladness and gen 
eral rejoicing, and prompted by the 
spirit of the time, we are animated 
by a sense of charity and feelings ol 
good will towards all mankind. 
Christmas is also an anniversary 
around which gather sweet memo 
ries of our childhood and 
tions of happy moments associated 
with the days and years that are 
past, and in wishing one another a 
“Merry Christmas,” we either de 
sire to perpetuate such thoughts in 
those who are like-minded with our- 
selves or to impart them to such as 
have never experienced them. Actu 
ated by such sentiments as these, 
then, let us hope that each of us, 
according to his or her idea of hap- 
piness, may enjoy a right merry 
Christmas ourselves, and do all we 
can to help all those who are in 
need to do likewise. 


recollec- 











THE LAST MASS IN DOLORES 





By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


PRING was descending like a 
benediction. The soft, rolling 
hills were changing from rus- 

set-brown to yellow-green, and a 
purple haze hung over the city, 
meeting and mingling with the opa- 
lescent fog which rose from the 
smooth blue bay that lay like a slab 
of Lapis lasuli between the engird- 
ling hills. 

In a peaceful environment, hem- 
med in and protected from trade- 
winds and fogs by the sheltering 
hills, stood the little Mission of Do- 
lores, as white as alabaster amidst 
the monochrome of dingy tenements 
that vandal hands had built well- 
nigh up to its venerable walls. On 
an adjacent street electric cars were 
passing, and among the more pro- 
gressive members of the parish 
there was secret talk of building a 
modern church to take the place of 
the old adobe Mission, founded by 
the Spanish Fathers, before the 
seven barren sand dunes which they 
named Yerba Buena, held more than 
the embryo of San_ Francisco. 
About the beautiful little Mission 
grew a settlement of Spaniards and 
Mexicans, the descendants of whom 
still cling to the vicinage of the 
Mother-Mission, and live on the 
ground their fore-fathers chose. 

Progress was encroaching; still 
the Mission stood undesecrated— 
overlooked, in its churchyard peace- 
ful with the peace of the departed, 
melancholy with the melancholy of 
the forgotten. The marble stones 
were weather-beaten, and_ the 
wooden head-boards_ were stained 
with mildew and mould. A weeping 
willow grew at the corner of the 


yard, between the church wall and 
the fence, and its pendent branches 
hung in garlands to the ground. 

Here, when the twilight fell, came 
a venerable figure clad in robes of 
black. The children of the neigh- 
borhood watched his slow progress 
from his humble cottage near-by to 
this consecrated ground, with rever- 
ence, for they knew that Father Joa- 
quin was going to visit his graves. 

By day he succored the sick and 
the poor, though he was both sick 
and poor himself, and with the 
coming of the twilight he passed 
among the graves in the deserted 
churchyard, and said Ave Marias 
and paternosters for the souls of 
the forgotten dead. With them he 
wished to be buried, beneath the 
graceful weeping willow, close to 
the wall in his Mission, though no 
one was now laid to rest in that neg- 
lected graveyard of the past, The 
Mission, ancient like himself, was a 
part of him, and he was a part of 
the Mission. The oldest of his flock 
could not recall the time when he 
had not officiated at its altar, and 
women grown coarse with age told 
of the day when, in white veils, they 
had received their first Holy Com- 
munion from Father Joaquin. They 
all loved him well, and marked with 
sorrow that as the spring budded, 
his feeble steps became more labor- 
ed and his wasted face more pallid 
and transparent. 

One evening at the usual hour, 
Father Joaquin made his way fal- 
teringly among his graves. He lin- 
gered lovingly beneath the newly- 
leafed tree, a sweet pensiveness on 
his pure old face. His calm eyes 
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rested on the white wall rising from 
out the tangle of juicy grass. His 
Mission was his heart—his life. 

“How bravely you have stood,” 
he thought, “while generations 
christened at your font lie buried 
beneath the shadow of your cross. 
We have s.ood together; together 
we have grown old; together we 
are passing. Our time is_ nearly 
come.” 

As he raised his eyes heavenward 
the cross surmounting the roof 
seemed to quiver against the sky. 

He was dizzy from weakness, 
and he tottered as he stood. 

“Not long, not long,” he murmur- 
ed, smiling, and gently nodding his 
head. 

Then turning from the dead to the 
living, he moved painfully out of the 
graveyard into the street, and thence 
to the house of an old invalid where 
he left words of comfort and a few 
small coins. 

“Aye, Father,” said the sufferer, 
noticing his decrepitude, “you think 
too much of others. You look sick 
yourself.” 

“No, not sick,” he answered, “but 
my work is nearly done.” 

And with a blessing he »assed 
out, 

This visit had delayed him, and 
when he reached his cottage it was 
past the time when Marie, the old 
Mexican woman, laid his frugal sup- 
per. A light streamed from the win- 
dow. 

“Marie is thoughtful,” he said. 

Entering the small, bare hall, he 
saw a group of men in the room re- 
served for company. 

“Father, we have been waiting 
ior you. It is late, is it not, for vou 
to be out?” said one, advancing. 

There was a certain constraint in 
his manner—the outward demon- 
stration of inward confusion. 

Father Joaquin knew them all. 
They were his “children’”—mem- 
bers of his congregation. 

“T am sorry to have kept you 
waiting when you wanted me. 
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Theie is nothing wrong, | trust?” 

‘The men exchanged glances ; then 
with hesitancy he who had _ first 
spoken, began: 

“Father, we have come to tell you 
of a change.” 

He broke off, twirling his hat in 
his hands, and tracing imaginary 
figures on the floor with the toe of 
his high-heeled Mexican boot. 

Kather Joaquin nodded, and _ si- 

lently waved his hand. 
“A change, lather, of which 
you, being wise, will approve. It 
has been decided—aye, that is—we 
have raised the money to build a 
new church.” 

Father Joaquin half-rose, a look 
of agony stamped his blanched 
face, then he sank back with a faint 
moan, trembling and clutching at 
the arm of his chair. 

After a struggle he nodded again. 

“We propose,” continued the 
speaker, “to repair the Mission, and 
preserve it as a curiosity.” 

There was something in the old 
priest’s look more awful than any 
spoken rebuke, which made further 
speech impossible. The committee 
withdrew embarrassed, leaving him 
as impassive as the images of the 
saints on the altar that ne loved. 
His head sank on his breast and 
through his brain beat these words: 

“Have raised the money * , 
to build a new church 
serve the Mission as a curiosity.” 

He was faint; a rush of unformed 
emotions bewildered him; a mighty 
fire seemed to rage in his head, but 
his hands and feet were icy cold. 

Marie appeared at the door. 

“Father, supper is on the table.” 

“Aye!” he answered in a hollow, 
broken voice, “you need not wait, 
Marie.” 

And she left, as was her custom 
after serving the humble meal. , 

The little oil lamp burned out, 
and he sat stupified for hours in the 
dark. At midnight he started up, 
and groping his way through the 
gloom, passed out into the night. 
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He glided through the mist to the 
church, with a strength of spirit 
rather than of body. With bowed 
head he crossed the threshold of the 
Mission, and making the sign of the 
cross, dropped down on_ bended 
knees before the altar. Then, with 
feverish haste, he lit the candles, 
and their flickering radiance cast a 
mellow glow over his silver hair and 
kindled into a deeper rose the flush 
that was burning in his cheeks. As 
the tapers flared and waned, the 
Christ on the cross above the Sac- 
rament seemed to writhe, and the 
images of the saints appeared to be 
playing a solemn game of hide and 
seek. 

Father Joaquin moved through 
the shadow and began to search for 
something which dangled from 
above. He clutched it with tremu- 
lous eagerness, and tugged wildly 
at the mouldering rope, but no 
sound came, save the straining of 
the cord and the low shivering moan 
of the wind. 

A shower of dust fell from over- 
head; the old chimes of Dolores 
had not been disturbed for many 
years. 

He paused, panting painfully, 
and his blue lips moved. Then slow- 
ly straightening his bowed shoul- 
ders, he grasped the rope with re- 
newed strength, and lifting his feet 
from the floor, he swung his whole 
weight on the rotting cord. 

A peal of melody burst from 
above. A sobbing, laughing, rever- 
berating swell of sound. It shook 
the ancient building, it throbbed and 
beat and saturated the heavy mid- 
night air. What if the metal throat 
was cracked; what if the tongues 
were rusty with disuse and age? 
The soul of Father Joaquin lashed 
the bells into life—into ripples and 


streams and floods of all-pervading 
Nat uny. 

Some sleepers started, listened, 
and slept again. No one went to 
find out why the chimes of Dolores 
were ringing that night. 

The last echo faded into stillness. 
A bright light shone in the old 
priest’s dim eyes, a lofty smile soft- 
ened the wrinkles round his mouth. 

Mounting the altar he brought 
forth his prayer book, and in reson- 
ant tones began to chant the mass. 
His low, sweet voice was clear and 
true, and its perfect cadence rang in 
measured rhythm until ac last, the 
beautiful service finished, he stretch- 
ed forth his arms in one last gesture 
of devotion, and with a look so in- 
tense that his life seemed to go out 
in it, he gazed round. the little Mis- 
sion as a departing parent gazes on 
his child. 

* 

When some devout worshiper en- 
tered the Mission in the early morn- 
ing, he found Father Joaquin life- 
less before the crucifix where he 
had fallen. 

People said, when they saw him, 
that his was the face of a saint, and 
there was much whispering among 
the old women of how the angels 
rang the chimes when Father Joa- 
quin’s soul entered heaven. 

He was laid to rest in the little 
churchyard close by the crumbling 
wall of Dolores, under the shelter 
of the weeping willow tree. A 
mouldy slab marks his grave, un- 
tended and uncared for by those 
whom he loved. But the birds sing 
anthems in the tree overhead, and 
the wild poppies and the grass deck 
the humble mound. 

The new church now rises just 
beyond, but the proteciing wall of 
Dolores still stands between. 















T was Christmas morning at Fort 
lLaramie. The good-natured 
Irish Quartermaster-Sergeant of 

} troop was issuing clothing to re- 
cruits. As he tossed Private Moon- 
face his new top boots he remarked 
jocosely : 

“Them’s a’ Christmas 
from Uncle Sam, ‘rookey.’” 

The recruit caught them and grin- 
ned from ear to ear of his broad 
face. 

An hour later, wearing his brand- 
new, yellow-trimmed uniform, with 
brass buttons, five in a row, and his 
cavalry boots—the pride of his 
heart—Private Moonface set forth 
on foot from the fort to the frontier 
town, distance three miles as the 
crow flies, but somewhat longer by 
the trail. 

It is an easy walk for a country- 
bred lad. 

The object of the walk? A girl, 
of course. 

Girls who won’t look at “dough- 
boys” and despise civilians cast 
goo-goo eyes at cavalrymen in high 
boots. 


present 


Boots 


ay 


“i 
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Moonface had been told this by 
old “non corns” who ought to know. 
At all events he believed it, and 
gazed down with solemn satisfac- 
tion at his boots as he walked. 

Half-way between the fort and 


the town the railroad crosses the 
trail. Trains come along at all 
hours. Sometimes they whistle, as 


they ought to, to give warning of 
their approach. Oftener they rush 
by without whistling. 

When Moonface, absorbed — in 
thoughts of his boots and his girl, 
reached the track, one of the trains 
which didn’t whistle was about to 
cross the track. 

Alas, poor Moonface! He never 
reached the town with his 
and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, his girl is waiting for him 
yet! 

They picked him up from where 
the train struck him, some _ jolly 
young lieutenants driving back to 
the fort half an hour later. He was 
unconscious as they lifted him up 
tenderly, with manly tears in their 
eyes. It was a sight to make even a 
soidier misty about the eyes, for his 
legs were cut off “clean as a whistle” 
just below the knees! 

They drove back to the fort and 
took him to the hospital, where the 
surgeon took charge of him and 
dressed his wounds. 


boots, 








O, Thou Compassionate, ° 


Gradually he regained conscious- 
ness. 


“Ch, don’t leave them! Don’t 
leave them!” he cried, pointing 


down to where his feet should have 
been. Then he swooned again. 
One of the surgeons remembered 
hearing, as a medical student, that 
men who have lost their limbs, 
sometimes for days afterwards feel 
imaginary or sympathetic pains in 
the missing members. He sent for 
the legs of poor Moonface. They 
were brought to the hospital, Short- 
ly afterwards Moonface again awoke 
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from his stupor. 

He asked of the surgeon who was 
standing near, pointing below his 
knees : 

“Did you fetch ’em, Doctor?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the kindly sur- 
geon, “they are taken care of; they 
will be buried. Then you won’t feel 
any more pains in them.” 

“It’s not the legs I’m after, doctor 
—it’s my Christmas present—it’s 
the boots,” cried Moonface. 

The boots were finally brought to 
him. Caressing them tenderly, poor 
Moonface fell asleep. 


O, THOU COMPASSIONATE 





By May-Ethelyn Bourne 


How deeply comforting the tender phrase, 
Thy greater attributes seem merged in this— 
‘Through all life’s long and dark and weary maze, 
Thou art Compassionate. 


To God of Justice and of Power we turn 
When wrong or devastating blow cuts deep; 
And yet in daily struggle needs must yearn 
lor one Compassionate. 


In limits of our souls we live, alone, 
And e’en our nearest may not understand; 
sut all “the household jar within” is known 
To thee, Compassionate. 


Thou know’st the many sorrows of the day; 
Wide longing, narrow opportunity— 
We bring life’s broken toys, as children may, 
To one Compassionate. 


We may have blundered grievously and long, 
Darkened Thy world we might have made so 


bright, 


Still Thou doth heal the heartache and the wrong, 
O, Thou Compassionate ! 
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CHRISTMAS IN YE OLDEN TYME 





By A. J. Baden 


T was on a Christmas eve, and a 
beautifully bright moonlit night. 
but extremely cold, that a big 

family sleigh drew up in front of a 
large, old-fashioned house, situated 
on its own grounds, in the vicinity 
of Boston, and known, for miles 
around, as “Stoneham’s Place.” Be- 
sides the driver, the occupants of 
the sleigh were a man, a woman and 
four children. The sleigh had hard- 
ly stopped ere the front door of the 
house was opened by John Stone- 
ham himself, or “Old John,” as he 
was familiarly called. He had open- 
ed the door in person, to welcome 
George, his youngest son and his 
family, who had come, as usual, to 
spend Christmas with the “old folks 
at home.” 


For many generations past, it 
had been a rule with this family 
to celebrate the Christmas festivi- 
ties in the real old English style, 
and this rule had been handed down 
from generation to generation, and 
rigidly observed up to the time 
when this story begins. 

Oine of the most ancient 
beautiful customs of old-fashioned 
Christmastide was the assembling 
of all the various branches of the 
family under the paternal roof on 
Christmas day, and it was in accord- 
ance with this ood old custom that 
George Stoneham had come with 
his family to spend Christmas at 
the home of his ancestors. 

As soon as the party had entered 
the house, they were immediately 


and 
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ushered into the “Family Hall,” 
where a goodly company were al- 
ready assembled. ‘The yule log 
(which according to ancient custom 
had been duly lighted with a brand 
which had been carefully preserved 
from the last year’s firing) burned 
brightly on the genial hearth, 
spreading both heat and light over 
the spacious apartment. Cordial 
Christmas greetings and loving em- 
braces were mutually exchanged by 
the older folks, but the hugging and 
kissing among the children was a 
sight which gladdened the heart, 
and when once seen was never for- 
gotten. 

The arrival of George and his 
family completed the Christmas 
group. Every member of the fam- 
ily was now present, and a happy 
and numerous assemblage indeed 
they were. This Christmas gather- 
ing consisted of jolly “Old John,” 
and his genial dame; his bachelor 
brother, George, and Ann and Sarah 
Wilson, the maiden sisters of Mrs. 
Stoneham. There were also his 
three sons, John, Stephen and 
George, with their respective wives 
and families, and his two daughters, 
Jane and Mary, with their husbands 
and children, making in all thirty- 
five, twenty of whom were children, 


the latter ranging in age from 
eighteen to three years. 
On each side of the spacious 


hearth was a capacious, high-backed, 
old-fashioned arm-chair, in one of 
which sat jolly “Old John,” and in 
the other his bonny old wife; the 
others were scattered in groups 
about the room, laughing, talking 
and in other ways enjoying them- 
selves. Everybody was _ happy. 
What could be more delightful than 
to witness such a gathering as this— 
a happy family circle, around the 
Christmas hearth? 

Soon after the arrival of George 
and his family supper was an- 
nounced, and all betook themselves 
to the great dining hall, which was 
warmed by a blazing fire, and light- 
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ed with waxen candles, set in scones 
around the walls. It was profuse- 
ly decorated with holly and ever- 
greens, and a bunch of genuine mis- 
tletoe hung over the entrance door, 
and the kissing of the girls as they 
passed under it was a_ sight to 
gladden the heart and freshen the 
memory, the astonishment of the 
unwary, and for the most part un- 
availing, attempts of the knowing 
ones to escape, were also the cause 
of much amusement and merriment. 
On a large oaken sideboard, one at 
each end, were two immense candle- 
sticks, in which were set two enor- 
mous Christmas candles, made of 
genuine wax, which were always 
lighted on Christmas eve. 

In this spacious hall were two 
long oaken tables, one of which was 
placed across the upper end, and 
the other down the middle of the 
room, leaving a wide space between 
them. In the center of the upper 
table, and at the lower end of the 
other, were two immense bowls of 
“rrumenty” (wheat boiled in milk 
and highly spiced and sweetened), 
which in olden times was always a 
standard dish on Christmas eve, 
and a wholesome and nutritious dish 
indeed it was. Everybody, both ol: 
and young, partook of it, and every- 
body enjoyed it. The tables were 
also heavily laden with other good 
things, including, of course, mince 
pies. 

The supper table was the scene 
of much gaiety and hilarity, which 
was at least augmented, if not en- 
tirely incited, by the humorous say- 
ings and doings of gay old Uncle 
George, who was the life and soul 
of the company. He was a general 
favorite with the older ones, but a 
very idol among the children. He 
could also sing a good song and tell 
a good story. In short, he was the 
spirit of frolic and fun personified. 
The very man for the occasion. 

After supper was ended, all re- 
turned to the “Hall,” where a right 
merry dance was started. Both old 
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and young joined in the dancing, 
even “Old John” himself tripped the 
“light fantastic toe” among the best 
of them, but Uncle George, who 
prided himself much on his dancing, 
was “all in his glory;” he danced 
with old and young, great and s:nall, 
and the “capers he cut” were the 
source of hilarious laughter and 
merriment, especially among the lit- 
tle ones. Luring the evening, 
Christmas carols were sung by the 
diiildren, having been previously 
rehearsed therein by their respec- 
tive parents in anticipation of this 
invariable custom at grandfather's 

Christmas eve. 
When the children 
dancing was resumed, in the course 
oi which Uncle George, in partner- 
shi» with one of his maiden sisters- 
in-law, who was nearly as clever as 
hinself, did the old “Rigadoon” and 
other ancient and fantastic “toe and 
heel’ step dances, to the great grati- 
fication of jolly “Old John” and the 
rest of the company, the whole con- 
cluding with a real old country 
cance to the tune of “Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” Hot spiced ale and 
wines were now introduced, and 
ficely indulged in, amid great gaiety 
and merriment. After awhile the 
party broke up and retired to rest 
and dream of the joys of the mor- 
row. 

At midnight, the “waits” (a band 
of strolling musicians) aiways play- 
ed under the windows of “Stoneham 
Place,” and as the strains of the 
music gradually died away in the 
distance, the stillness of the moon- 
lit night seemed to be a fitting fore- 
runner of the glories of the mor- 
row. 

At Stoneham’s Place, Christmas 
Day was always begun with prayer 
and suitable hymns, John Stoneman 
himself acting as the parson, After 
service, which was always held in 
the Family Hall, all betook them- 
selves to the dining hall, where, 
either beside the plate or on the seat 
of every one present was laid a 


on 
were in bed, 
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Christmas gift, which (unlike the 
custom nowadays, when _ costly 
Christmas presents are ° given), 
chiefly consisted of warm woollen 
articles of wear, which, for the most 
part, were the deft handiwork of the 
donors themselves, and cherefore 
were much more highly appreciated 
by the recipients than are often the 
cosily presents of wo-day. Ut 
course there were also toys for che 
children. 

After a good, subsiantial break- 
fast, including the “Harkin” (an 
enormous hot sausage, which occu 
pied many hours in boiling), all 
amused themselves in their own 
way—some went skating on a pond 
near by; some went for a sleigh 
ride; all, however, thoroughly en- 
poyed themselves until dinner-time. 

Christmas dinner, at Stoneham s 
Place, was always a matter of great 
ceremony as well as joviality. The 
“boar’s head,’ decorated with rose- 
mary, and having a lemon in its 
mouth, was brought in with great 
formality and _ ostentation, and 
placed in the middle of the upper 
table in front of the jolly host. At 
the bottom end of the long table 
was an immense baron of beef, be- 
hind which sat gay old Uncle 
George. A huge roasted turkey, 
stuffed with “forcemeat,” and roast 
ed ducks, stuffed with sage and on- 
ions and other savory meats, were 
also placed upon the tables, in front 
of the older male members of the 
family. At the upper end of the 
long table was placed the time-hon- 
ored peacock pie. This dish was 
profusely decorated with the head 
and neck of the bird in all its plu- 
mage, and with the feathers of the 
tail displayed, completely covering 
that end of the table therewith. 

Ample justice having been done 
to the meats and the dishes removed 
two immense’ plum puddings, 
ablaze with burning brandy, were 
brought in; one of them was set in 
front of the host, and the other in 
front of Uncle George. Pastry and 
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sweetmeats of various kinds, includ- 
ing, of course, the traditional mince 
pies, were abundantly spread over 
the table, and partaken of with 
great gusto, especially by the 
younger ones. 

Dinner being ended, and the cloth 
removed, fruit of various kinds was 
spread over the tables. Then an 
enormous bowl was’ brought in, 
with much ceremony, and placed be- 
fore the host, whose countenance 
fairly beaming with good na- 


was 
ture. It was the “Wassail Bowl. 
The liquor contained therein was 


composed of strong ale, sweetened 
with sugar and spiced with  nut- 
megs and ginger, in which roasted 
crab-apples floated. 

The appearance of the “Wassail 
Bowl” was the signal for much clap- 
ping of hands and vociferous ap- 


plause. When this had subsided, 
Uncle George sang the following 


stanza and chorus, impromptu: 


“Qld Christmas comes but once a 
year, 
But ever gay and hearty ; 
And the folks come in, from far and 
near, 
To join our Christmas party. 


Chorus: 


Three cheers, then, for his jolly soul, 
lor Christmas, gay and hearty; 
Bring forth the bowl—the ‘“Wassail 
bowl,” 
And drink each of our party. 
Hip! Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” etc. 


When the cheering had subsided, 
the host, after wishing a_ right 
“Merry Christmas” to every one 
present, raised the brimming bowl 
to his lips, and then passed it round 
that each might follow his example, 
saying: “It is the ancient fountain 
of good feeling, when all hearts 
meet together.” “Snapdragon”’ 
brandy poured over raisins contain- 
ed in a dish and lighted), was intro- 
duced among the children, and their 
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efforts to extract the plums without 
burning their fingers was the source 
of much merriment among them. 

The conversation during dinner 
(if such it might be called) chiefly 
consisted of waggery, wit and re- 
partee among the older ones, Uncle 
George, as usual, taking the mosi 
prominent part. ‘This last gentle- 
man took great delight in teasing 
his favorite grand-niece, Dolly, a 
very pretty girl, just “sweet six- 
teen,” between whom and her cou- 
sin Max, a smart young fellow, of 
eighteen summers, theie was sup- 
posed to be some reciprocity of feel- 
ing of a warmer nature than usually 
exists among cousins. The girl 
seemed to enjoy this bantering im- 
mensely, but her cousin good-natur- 
edly resented it, giving his uncle 
a “Roland for an Oliver” every time 
for Max was particularly good at 
1epartee, and the war of words be- 
tween them was often highly amus- 
ing. Uncle George also greatly en- 
joyed quizzing his two maiden sis- 
ters-in-law, one of whom was ex- 
ceedingly prim, and _ therefore 
against her his shafts were chiefly 
directed, but the other was nearly 
as smart as himself, and usually 
gave as good as she got. Some good 
stories were told and jokes were 
passed, which, though small in 
themselves, were the cause of im- 
moderate laughter. The youngsters 
were chiefly engaged in discussing 
the good things before them. 

At length this “feast of reason 
and flow of soul,” as well as the ma- 
terial dinner, came to an end, and 
all repaired to the “Great Hall,” 
which had been cleared for the 
games of the children, but in which 
the older ones also took part. Here 
again Uncle George was_ most 
prominent. In the old-fashioned 
game of “Blind-man’s-buff” he was 
the first to be blindfolded, and the 
fun that the children had with him 
and the way in which he took it, 
were laughable in the extreme. They 
pulled on the tails of his coat, they 
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pinched him and played all sorts oi 
pranks with him, but lithe and slip- 
pery as eels, they managed to elude 
his grasp. At length, however, a 
bright, chubby little lass was 
caught, whose identity he at once 
discovered, and at which he appear- 
ed to be greatly delighted, for he 
seemed to know that she was one of 
his greatest tormentors, and_ the 
penalties to which she had to sub- 
mit were rigidly enforced. She was 
obliged to kiss him but once, but 
for that one, he gave her a dozen, 
and rubbed her smooth cheeks with 
his rougher ones, until he made 
them as red as a blood-red rose. 
When they were tired of “Blind- 
man’s-buff,’ the laughable game of 
“Hunt the Slipper” was substituted, 
which, after awhile, was followed by 
“Forfeits,” which elicited peals of 
laughter and sonorous sounds of 
kissing. When they were tired of 
the games the children were called 
to the dining hall, where an excellent 
supper awaited them, which also 
was greatly enjoyed. 

While the children were busily 
engaged with their games, Uncle 
George, with several of the older 
ones, disappeared from their midst, 
and by the aid of odd trappings and 
absolute finery, they transformed 
themselves into a company of 
“mummers,” preparatory to acting 
an old-fashioned “masque.” 

The children had hardly returned 
from supper, when at the sound of 
a trumpet the door was thrown open 
and a procession, headed by _ the 
trumpeter, blowing his horn, enter- 
ed and marched to the farther end 
of the hall. The king and queen 
seated themselves upon two chairs, 
which had been “fixed up” to repre- 
sent thrones; the courtiers stood on 
the right hand of their majesties, 
and three men, one of whom was 
evidently a prisoner, stood on the 
left. The king was an exceedingly 
fierce-looking personage, and when 
the prisoner was brought before 
him, by the savage gestures which 
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he made, the fate of the poor fellow 
was self-evident. He was immedi- 
ately seized by the officers, and 
they were about to remove him 
when one of the queen’s ladies step- 
ped forward and knelt, beseeching, 
before the king, but she was savage- 
ly repulsed; another tried, still 
harder, but the result was the same; 
then the queen herself arose from 
her throne and prostrated herself be- 
fore her husband, but at first even 
she was unheeded. At length, how- 
ever, the king relented, and the 
prisoner was set free. Then ensued 
such a scene of hilarity and such 
capers were cut (in which even the 
king and queen took part), that the 
children who, during the first part 
of the performance were awe-struck, 
were now convulsed with laughter, 
and it was not until then that 
the identity of the performers was 
discovered, so well had they been 
disguised. ‘The meaning of the play 
was afterwards explained to them, 
to the effect that the prisoner, who 
was a brother of the king, had been 
accused of high treason, and was to 
have been beheaded, but at the ear- 


nest entreaties of the queen and 
others, he was. ultimately _ par- 
doned. 


The children, after having listened 
to some fairy tales told by Aunt 


s.nn, and some ghost stories by 
grandfather, retired to rest, well 
satisfied with their share of the 


Christmas rejoicings. 

When the children had gone, their 
elders went in for supper, and an- 
other scene of hilarity and harmless 
revelry ensued. The “Wassail bow!” 
was again passed around. Toasts 
were drunk and _ responded to; 
songs were sung and stories told, 
until the host cried: ‘“ Hold 
enough!” when all returned to the 
“Great Hall,” and wound up the 
day with a merry dance, in which 
every one present took part. And 
thus ended one of the most glorious 
Christmas gatherings ever enjoyed 
at Stoneham’s Place. 


























BRUMMELL, THE LAST 


OF THE BEAUX 





By Arthur Inkersley 


EMARKABLE and _interest- 
R ing as was the part played in 

the great world by Beau 
Brummell in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, his origin was 
humble. His grandfather had a 
house in Bury street, St. James’s, 
and was lucky enough to let part of 
it to Mr. Charles Jenkinson, after- 
wards Lord Liverpool, who made 
his landlord’s son, the Beau’s father, 
first an amanuensis and then a clerk 
in the Treasury. Later the Treas- 
ury clerk became private secretary 
to Lord North, in whose service he 


accumulated a considerable fortune ; 
and in 1788 he purchased an estate 
named “The Grove,” near Dorning- 
ton Castle. Mrs. Brummell, mother 
of the Beau, one of the prettiest wo- 
men of her day, was the daughter of 
a lottery-office keeper named Rich- 
ardson. Fox, Sheridan and many 
other wits and literary men were 
visitors at “The Grove,’ so that 
the young Brummells must have 
heard plenty of brilliant conversa- 
tion. George Bryan Brummell, born 
in London, June 7, 1778, was a hand- 
some, gentlemanly boy, of a self- 
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indulgent temperament. He is said 
to have cried because he could de- 
vour no more of his aunt’s damson 
tart, and to have shed tears over a 
letter in which his father addressed 
his elder son as “My dear William,” 
and his younger as “George.” The 
two boys were sent to Eton, where 
George early displayed his talent 
for elegant dress, being known as 
“Buck Brummell.” 

Krom Eton George Brummell 
went up to Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he made many rich and high- 
born friends, and was said to be 
“the correctest man in point of dress 
and manners.” At a dinner party 
he was introduced to the Prince of 
Wales, who gave him a coronetcy 
in the ‘Tenth Hussars—then, as now, 
one of the most fashionable regi- 
ments in the British service. At the 
age of eighteen Brummell got his 
troop, soon after which the Tenth 
was ordered to Manchester. Brum- 
mell was horrified at the idea of be- 
ing quartered in a provincial town, 
and told the Prince that he really 
could not go there, and that, with 
His Royal Highness’s permission, 
he would sell out. The Prince re- 
ped: “Oh, by all means! Do as 
you please, Brummell, do as you 
please.” Brummell accordingly 
gave up the profession of arms, and 
devoted himself to the congenial 
task of leading fashions. 

By the death of his father he 
found himself possessed of an in- 
heritance of $150,000. He took a 
house in Chesterfield street, May- 
fair, where he lived weil, but quiet- 
ly and elegantly. He had a good 


pair of horses and an_ excellent 
krench cook. His little dinners, at 
which the Prince of Wales was 


often a guest, soon became famous, 
ana Brummell was recognized as 
an authority of the highest import- 
ance on matters of taste. Fox and 
many of the leading men of that day 
affected a certain carelessness, and 
even untidiness in dress, but Brum- 
mell’s fine figure was always dress- 
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ed with scrupulous neatness and 


propriety. He wore Hessian boots 
and pantaloons, or top-boots, and 
buckskins, with a blue coat and a 
light or buff waistcoat, in the morn- 
ing; in the evening he donned a 
blue coat and white’ waistcoat, 
black pantaloons buttoned to the 
ankles, striped silk stockings and an 
opera hat. 

He was always a gentleman, his 
manners being tinctured with an an- 
tique chivalry and _ old-fashioned 
courtesy. He was a clever conver- 
sationalist and a great favorite with 
women. Yet he could do and say 
very cool things, as when he held, 
between a finger and thumb the la- 
pel of the Duke of Bedford's coat, 
saying: “Bedford, do you call this 
thing a coat?” In a similar vein 
he called Captain Jesse, who after 
wards wrote his biography, a mag- 
pie, because he wore a black coat 
and white waistcoat. 

Previously neckcloths had been 
merely strips of limp cambric, but 
Brummell originated the idea of 
having them starched. ‘The cravat, 
measuring twelve inches in width, 
was placed round the neck, was then 
firmly but slowly conipressed by 
the chin to a width of four inches, 
and tied. If the Beau did not suc- 
ceed in his first attempt he gave the 
neckcloth to his valet to be carried 
away to the laundry. 

srummell, being possessed of 
good humor, correct taste, perfect 
breeding and a sarcastic wit, soon 
established himself as a leader of 
fashion. A swell London tailor in 
the course of conversation with a 
customer about the kind of cloth to 
be used in a new garment, said: 
“The Prince wears superfine, and 
Mr. Brummell the Bath coating: it 
is immaterial which you choose, Sit 
John; suppose we say the Bath coat- 
ing. I think Mr, Brummell has a 
trifle the preference.” At a ball at 
Almack’s a Duchess warned her 
daughter to be very careful to give 
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“the celebrated Mr. Brummell” a 
good impression of her. 

If any one ventured to presume 
upon the Beau’s acquaintance, he 
was likely to be summarily dealt 
with. Brummell, after dining with 
a rich young man who was not quite 
of his set, said that he was going to 
a ball at Lady Jersey’s, and asked 
who would take him there. The 
host eagerly offered the use of his 
carriage, to which Brummell replied, 
“Very kind of you—exceedingly so. 
But how will you go? You would 


* §03 


mire?” The valet replied, ““Winder- 
mere, sir,’ whereupon Brummell 
drawled out: “Ah! yes—Winder- 
mere; so it is—Wzéindermere.” 

On another occasion a dinner hav- 
ing been given to him by a man of 
the name of R., Brummell said: 
“Hie wishes me to notice him, but 
desired that I should make up the 
party myself, so I asked Alvanley, 
Mills, Pierrepoint and a few others, 
and the affair turned out unique; 
there was every delicacy in or out 
of season; the sillery was perfect 
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Oriel College, Uxford, where Beau Brummell lived for awhile. 


hardly care to get up behind, and it 
will hardly do for me to be seen in 
the same carriage with you.” 

Nor was Brummell very patient 
with bores, as the following story 
shows: Some man was tiring him 
dreadfully with a long account of a 
tour in the English Lake district, in 
the course of which he repeatedly 
asked Brummell which lake he liked 
best. At last the Beau said to his 
valet, who was in the room: “Rob- 
inson! Which of the lakes do I ad- 


and not a wish remained ungratified 
—but, my dear fellow, conceive my 
astonishment when I assure you 
that Mir. R. had the assurance to sit 
down and dine with us.” 

One night Brummell went to the 
house of a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, bearing the plebeian and caco- 
phonous name of Snodgrass, and 
knocked at the door until the neigh- 
borhood was aroused. The acada- 
mician, putting his head out of the 
window, Brummell politely asked: 
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“Pray, sir, is your name _ Snod- 
grass / rhe artist replying, “Yes, 


sir, my name is Snodgrass,’ Brum- 
mell rejoined, “You don’t say so; 
Snodgrass, Snodgrass, a very odd 
name that, upon my soul. Good- 
night to you, Mr, Snodgrass.” 
Brummell was a welcome guest 
in the houses of people of the high- 
est social standing, and even went 
to many noblemen’s houses unin- 
vited, taking a servant and valise 
with him, and afterwards spoke of 
them as “good houses to spend one 
night in.” He was intimate with 
the Prince of Wales for several 
years, but Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
Brummell never got on well  to- 
gether. She was jealous of his in- 
uence over the Prince, and eventu- 
ally she effected an estrangement 
between them. The common story 
is that Brummell asked the Prince 
to ring the bell for wine, and that 
the Prince did so, ordered Brum- 
mell’s carriage, and never spoke to 
him again. Brummell always de- 
nied having asked the Prince to 
ring the bell, but he did, at any rate, 
say of his royal friend: “I made him 
what he is, and I can unmake him.” 
Moore says that the Prince quar- 


reled with Brummell because — the 
latter “threatened last year, in a 
superfine passion, to cut me_ and 


bring the old king into fashion.” 
Whatever may have been the true 
reason of the falling-out between 
Brummell and the Prince, the for- 
mer ended all chance of reconcilia- 
tion at “the Dandies’ Ball” given at 
the Hanover Square rooms by him- 
self, Henry Pierrepoint, Lord A\l- 
vanley, and Sir Harry Mildmay. 
The Prince having accepted the in- 
vitation, the givers of the ball wait- 
ed at the door to receive his Royal 
Highness, who stopped and spoke 
to the others, but cut Brummell. 
As the Prince, who was somewhat 
corpulent, turned to go, Brummell 
said: ““Alvanley, who is your fat 
friend?” George, Prince of Wales, 
though he tried to keep obesity 
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down, was certainly “fat,” while 
srummell had an excellent figure, 
rendered highly attractive by an in- 
tellectual face, light brown hair, a 
finely-formed hand, and eyes full of 
wit and fun. 

Though Brummell’s good looks, 
charming manners and briliiant wit 
exercised a great fascination over 
women, and though he had a boxful 
of locks of hair and other memen- 
toes, he was himself very little in- 
fluenced by the fair sex, nor did he 
ever live a dissipated life. But, like 
other men of fashion he played high, 
and luck turning against him, he 
lost his last $50,000. Then he got 
a friend to endorse a promissory 
note, the profits to be divided equal- 
ly between them; this was all lost, 
and Brummell found himself with- 
out funds or credit. Qne evening 
in May, 1816, Brummell wrote from 


his room in Chapel street, Park 
Lane, a note to Scrope Davies: 
“My Dear Scrope—Lend me 


£200; the banks are shut, and all 

my money is in three per cents. It 

shall be repaid to-morrow morning. 
“Yours, cs. B. 

He soon received the following 
reply: 

“My dear George: “lis very un- 
fortunate, but all my money is in 
three per cents. 

“Yours, L. Davies.” 

The same night Brummell left 
London on his way to Calais. Soon 
afterwards his books, porcelain, fur- 
niture, wine and other costly _ be- 
longings were offered for sale by 
Christie, the auctioneer. Among 
other things was sold a fine snuff- 
box in which was a slip of paper in- 
scribed with the following words: 
“This snuff-box was intended for 
the Prince Regent, if he had con- 
ducted himself with more propriety 
to me.” 

Brummell’s exile in Calais was for 
some time quite splendid, for his 
fashionable friends sent him large 
sums of money with which he fitted 
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out his apartments with much ele- 
gance. The Duchess of York sent 
him a table cover of her own handi- 
work, and he still retained posses- 
sion of several valuable snuff-boxes, 
ornaments in gold and silver, and a 
fine service of Sevres porcelain. He 
lived quietly and regularly, spending 
two hours each morning in dress- 
ing and two more in reading the 
Morning Chronicle and the reviews. 
At 5 o'clock he began to dress for 
dinner at 6. At dinner he had to 
content himself with a petit verre, 
Dorchester ale and good claret. 
Visiting Englishmen and residents 
invited him to dinner, and he was 
still able to keep up his elegant hab- 
its in some degree. 

But gradually his position grew 
harder. John Chamberlayne, who 
had regularly made him an allow- 
ance, died, and Brummell pestered 
the executors to continue the pay- 
ments. The Duchess of York, who 
had always been kind to him, also 
died, and want of money began to 
make itself painfully felt. Little by 
little his fine furniture disappeared. 
In September, 1821, the Prince, now 
George IV., stayed two days in Ca- 
lais, but gave no indication that 
Brummell might visit him. They 
met in the street, and the Wing al- 
most involuntarily exclaimed: 
“(Good God, Brummell,” but he did 
not aid him in any way. 

At last Brummell asked the Duke 
of Wellington to procure a consul- 
ship for him, and in 1830 he was ap- 
pointed consul at Caen in  Nor- 
mandy. What still remained of his 
furniture was sold, and $1,600 of his 
nrst year’s salary assigned to ap- 
pease his creditors, and enable him 
to leave Calais. As the consulship 
was worth only $2,000 per annum, 
this left him $400 to live upon. On 
his way to Caen he passed through 
Paris, where he was entertained by 
many persons of note. The French 
and English residents of Caen re- 
ceived him very well, so that with 
common sense and care he might 


have managed to rub along; but 
something of his old extravagance 
broke out again. He _ considered 
three clean shirts and three neck- 
cloths a day, and boots polished 
with paste specially procured in 
Paris, till they shone like mirrors, 
as necessaries of life. “In six months 
he was pecuniarily embarrasseJ, 
but by the help of friends and the 
sale of his watch and plate he still 
struggled on. He was the leader of 
fashion in the French town as he 
had been in the English metropolis, 
his customary dress being a blue 
coat with velvet collar, buff waist- 
coat and black trowsers. He car- 
ried a brown silk umbrella rolle.l 
up in a tightly-fitting case. 

Seeing a chance of a vacancy in 
the consulships of Havre and Leg- 
horn, he unluckily wrote to Lord 
Palmerston that the consulate at 
Caen was useless and might be abol- 
ished. The suggestion was accept- 
ed, and the abolition of the office 
1 “* Brummell without resources. 
His misfortunes were increased 
soon afterwards by a stroke of pa- 
ralysis. His creditors began to 
press him hard, but friends came to 
his rescue. Soon a second paralytic 
stroke seized him. One morning, 
while yet in bed, he was aroused by 
gensd’armes and hurried off to jail. 
But even here his fastidiousness did 
not entirely desert him. With a few 
francs obtained from a fellow-pris- 
oner, he purchased some soap, a 
bootjack and a looking glass. 

His friends clubbed together and 
raised the amount necessary to get 
him out of jail. The king subscrib- 
ed to the fund which set him free. 
Eleven weeks after his arrest he 
was out of prison and attended a 
party where he was congratulate I. 
Some one asked him whether he had 
any intimate acquaintance with Wil- 
liam, when, as Duke of Clarence, 
he was in the British navy, to which 
he replied: “I can’t say I did. The 
man did very well to wear a cocked 
hat and walk about a quarter-deck 
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and shout ‘Luff!’ But he was so 
rough and uncivilized that I had to 
cut him.” 

His memory now failed him, and 
last of all his pride. He ceased to 
maintain the faultlessly neat appear- 
ance characteristic of him, and be- 
came indifferent to his dress. Yet, 
poor as he was, he still kept to a 
few luxuries, such as eau de cologne, 
primrose gloves and Rheims biscuit, 
though he had to pawn his few re- 
maining possessions to obtain them, 

Yet even in these last sad days, 
recollections of his former splen- 
dor sometimes showed themselves. 
He would have his poor bare room 
prepared to receive company, the 
door opened by his servant and some 
of his old friends, such as_ the 
Isuchess of Devonshire, Lord Al- 
vanley, Lord Sefton and others an- 
nounced. These guests he received 
with his old, easy manner and with 
a befitting sense of the gratification 
their visits caused him. At ten 
o'clock his visitor’s carriages would 
be announced, and the farce ended. 

In the summer of the year 1838 
Grummell’s mind absolutely _ left 
him, and in this imbecile condition 
he destroyed many valuable books, 
letters and presents from eminent 
people. Gluttony was now the only 
pleasure remaining, and his once 
fastidiously neat personal appear- 
ance rapidly changed to repulsive- 
ness. 

One morning in the winter there 
‘arrived at the Hotel d’Angleterre a 
lady, without servant or baggage. 
She was evidently a person of high 
social position, and asked the pro- 
prietor of the hotel if she could see 
Brummell without being seen by 
him. The landlord accordingly 
stopped Brummell while he was on 
his way to the table d’hote, and kept 


him for a few minutes in conver- 
sation within view of the lady, 
whom, on returning to her, he 


found in tears. That night she left 
Caen without disclosing her iden- 
tity, and went on to Paris. 
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Brummell became more and more 
infirm, until he was at last removed 
to the Hospital du Bon Sauveur. 
Here, though he at first fancied 
himself to be in a prison, the kind- 
ness of the Sisters of Charity soon 
reassured him, and after he had 
been there some time, he assured his 
friends that he had never been so 
comfortable in his life. On March 
30, 1840, he died, and was buried in 
the Protestant Cemetery at Caen, a 
slab of black marble being raised 
over his grave. 

It has been the fashion to write 
of Brummell as though he was a 
mere empty-headed man of fashion 
and utterly devoid of all honor and 
proper feeling. He was a really re- 
markavle man. Without the advan- 
tages of high birth, rank or great 
fortune, he ruled the proudest aris- 
tocracy in the world as an aristo- 
crat. He said many witty things, 
and his audacity was unbounded. 
Yet he had no court influence in his 
favor; indeed, for a great par. of 
the time that he ruled fashion, the 
Prince Regent was his bitter enemy. 
‘Lhere must have been more than 
impudence and good dressing in a 
man who could accomplish such re- 
sults. He had, of course, great ph/y- 
sical advantages; his face was ver) 
expressive, his voice pleasant, an« 
his figure graceful. He dressed with 
exquisite propriety, could tell a stor) 
well, had some knowledge of music, 
and great elegance of manners. [be 
sides all this, there must have been 
something lovable about him, for 
his friends and acquaintances re 
peatedly, during a long series of 
years, contributed large sums ol 
money to rescue him from debt and 
imprisonment, and every one, man 
or woman, whom he met, retaine: 
friendly recollections of him. He 
was the last and perhaps the great 
est of the Beaux, and as a man oi 
wit, courage and originality, de 
serves to be not wholly forgotten. 
May the French soil in which he 
rests lie lightly on his ashes! 








CHIEF PAMBLO’S STORIES 


THE CHIPMONK AND THE SQUIRREL 


As Related to A. V. Hoffman by Pamblo, Old Chief of the Yuba 


66 ONG time ago,” said Capi- 
tan Pamblo, “chipmunk 
he no little squirrel; he all 

same plenty big, all same grey squir- 


rel. He findem hole in tree, he 
makem nest in hole, he plenty 
sleepem. All winter he heap plenty 
sleepem. Big grey squirrel he git- 


tem stick, he gittem grass, he git- 
tem moss, he makem nest in tree all 
same blue jay. Bimeby rain he 
come, snow he come, he heap plenty 
wettem nest. Grey squirrel he very 
mad now. Bimeby he go look, he 
see chipmonk he stickem head out 
of hole in tree; chipmonk he plenty 
laughem grey squirrel. 

“‘Ho, ho! chipmonk he = say. 
‘What for you all time wet now? 
What for you no plenty dry like 
mes 

“*Rain he makem nest all 
now, grey squirrel he say. 

“*Ho, ho! chipmonk he say. 
‘Grey squirrel he one very big fool 
now. 

“*What for you say me one very 
big fool now?’ grey squirrel he say. 

“Chipmonk he heap plenty laugh- 
em grey squirrel. Grey squirrel he 
heap plenty mad now. He jumpem 
this a-way, he jumpem that a-way, 
all same one-legged man he jump- 
em. 

* "Hie, 


‘Grey 


wet 


ho! chipmonk he 
squirrel he heap 


Say. 
likem 


dancem. He heap likem switchem 
tail. Plenty good way dryem tail 
now!’ 

“Grey squirrel he mighty heap 


plenty very mad now. 














“Rain be maken nest all wet now.” 


“*What for you all time laugh- 
em?’ grey squirrel he say. 

“*You heap big fool,’ chipmonk 
he say. ‘You takem stick, you 
takem grass, you takem moss, you 
makem nest all sae blue jay. Bime- 
by rain he come, snow he come, 
nest he gittem plenty wet now.’ 
Chipmonk he say: 

“*How you makem 
squirrel he say. 

“*Me findem 
takem stick, me 


nest?’ grey 


me 
me 


hole in 
takem 


tree, 
grass, 
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takem moss, me makem nest in hole. 
Bimeby rain he come, snow _ he 
come, he no wettem hole in tree, 
me plenty sléepem. Long time me 
sleepem,’ chipmonk he say. 

“*Ho, ho!’ grey squirrel he say. 
‘You let me havem hole, me go 
sleepem now.’ 

“*Ho, ho: chipmonk he say. 
‘Grey squirrel he thinkem me one 
very big fool now, You go findem 
hole in tree, you makem nest in 
hole. 

“Grey squirrel he go lookem, he 
go huntem hole in tree. Bimeby he 
findem hole, he go lookem hole. 





Long time me makem.’ Woodpecker 
he very mad now. 

““Me no go ’way, grey squirrel 
he say. 

“You no go, me peckem nose,’ 
woodpecker he say. 

“*Ho, ho!’ grey squirrel he say. 
‘Me findem this hole, me makem 
nest now.’ 

“*You no go ’way me peckem 
nose, peckem leg, peckem tail. All 
over me heap plenty peckem,”’ 
woodpecker he say. 

“Grey squirrel he takem stick, he 
try puttem in hole. Woodpecker 
he very mad now. He plenty peck- 

















‘“‘Woodpecker, he plenty peckem.”’ 


“‘He plenty good hole,’ grey 
squirrel he say. ‘Me gittem stick, 
me gittem grass, me gittem moss, 
me makem nest in hole.’ 

“Grey squirrel he gittem stick, he 
go takem in hole. Whee! One big 
woodpeecker he livem in hole. 

““Hello!” woodpecker he say. 
‘What for you gittem stick, you 
come woodpecker hole now?’ 

“*This my hole; me findem,’ grey 
squirrel he say. 

“*You go ‘way, woodpecker he 
say. “This my hole. Me makem. 





em grey squirrel. He peckem nose, 
he peckem leg, he peckem tail. All 
over he heap plenty peckem now. 
Pretty soon grey squirrel he very 
sorry, he go ’way, he see chipmonk. 
Chipmonk he plenty laughem grey 
squirrel. 

“*What for you all over bleed- 
em?” chipmonk he say. 

“*Me go findem hole, me _ go 
makem nest, woodpecker he plenty 
peckem,’ grey squirrel he say. 

“*Ho, ho!’ chipmonk he say. ‘You 
go try stealem woodpecker hole! 
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Ho, ho! Grey squirrel he very big 
fool now!’ 

“Grey squirrel he go ’way, he go 
lookem ‘nother hole in tree. Bimeby 
he findem hole, he go lookem hole. 

“*Ho, ho!’ grey squirrel he say. 
‘He pritty good hole. Me go see 
he woodpecker hole now.’ Grey 
squirrel he plenty ‘fraid woodpecker 
he livem hole now. 

“*Hello, woodpecker! grey squir- 
rel he say. ‘Hello, woodpecker! 
You livem this hole now?’ 

“Long time grey squirrel he listen 
—he no can hearem woodpecker in 
hole—he no can see woodpecker in 
hole. Grey squirrel he very glad 
now. 

“*So, ho!’ he say. ‘Me gittem 
stick, me gittem grass, me gittem 
moss, me heap plenty makem nest 
now.’ 

“Grey squirrel he gittem stick, he 
go takem in hole. Plenty honey 
bee he livem in hole. Honey bee 
he come out, he very mad now. 

“*What for you gittem stick, you 
come my hole now * honey bee he 
Say. 


see 


This my hole. Me _ findem,’ 
grey squirrel he say. 

“*You go ’way now,’ honey bee 
he say. 

“*Me no go way. Me 
nest,’ grey squirrel he say. 

“*You no go ’way, me stingem 
nose, stingem leg, stingem tail. All 
over me plenty stingem,’ honey bee 
he say. Honey bee he very heap 
plenty mad now. 

“*Mie no go ‘way, grey squirrel 
he say. Honey bee he very mad now, 
he stingem nose, stingem leg, 
stingem tail. All over he plenty 
stingem. Grey squirrel he jumpem 
this a-way, he jumpem that a-way, 
all same one-legged man he jump- 
em; grey squirrel he very sorry 
now, he run fast, he go see chip- 
monk. Chipmonk he plenty laugh- 
em grey squirrel. 

““Ho, ho!’ chipmonk he say. 
‘What for you jumpem this a-way, 
you jumpem that a-way?’ 


makem 
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““Me go finden’ hole, honey bee 
he livem hole; honey bee he plenty 
stingem,’ grey squirrel he say. Chip- 
monk he laughem grey squirrel. 

“Bimeby grey squirrel he go 
lookem tree, he see hole in tree. He 
plenty ‘fraid honey bee livem hole 
now. 

““Hello, honey bee! You livem 
this hole now?’ grey squirrel he say. 

“Long time he listen, he no can 
hearem honey bee. 

““Honey bee he no livem this 
hole now,’ grey squirrel he say. ‘Me 
go gittem stick, gittem grass, gittein 
moss; me makem nest now.’ 

“Grey squirrel he go gittem stick, 
he go takem in hole. Plenty red 
ant he livem in hole now, 

“*Hello! red ant he say. ‘What 
for you takem stick, you come my 
hole?’ 

“‘Me tindem hole; he my _ hole 
now. Me makem nest,’ grey squir- 
rel he say. 

“*You go ’way,’ red ant he say. 
‘You no go ‘way, me bitem nose, 


bitem tail. All over me_ plenty 
bitem.’ 
“Grey squirrel he no go ‘way. 


Red ant he bitem nose, bitem leg, 
bitem tail. All over he plenty bitem. 
Grey squirrel he very sorry now, he 
run fast, he go see chipmonk, Chip- 
monk he plenty laughem grey squir- 
rel. Grey squirrel he heap very mad 
now, he takem club, he go fightem 
chipmonk, he heap whippem chip- 
monk. Chipmonk he plenty scared 
now, he run fast, he no come back. 
Grey squirrel he takem chipmonk 


hole, he go sleepem in hole. Long 
time he sleepem. 
“Chipmonk he very sorry now. 


He go ’way, he lookem tree, he see 
hole in tree, he say he very good 
hole; he go make-n nest in hole. He 
gittem stick, he gittem grass, he git- 
tem moss, he go makem nest, Bime- 
by wild cat he come, he plenty mad 
now. 
“Hello! wild cat he say. 

for you come my house now? 
git! 


‘What 
You 
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“Bimeby chipmonk he go look, 
he see other hole in tree, he say very 
good hole. He go gittem stick, git- 
tem grass, gittem moss, he go 
makem nest in hole. Bimeby coon 
he come, he see chipmonk in hole, 
he very mad now. 

“ ‘Hello!’ coon he say. ‘What you 
do in this hole? You git!’ 

“Chipmonk he go, he see other 
hole in tree, he say he very good 
hole. He go gittem stick, gittem 
grass, gittem moss, he go makem 
nest in hole. Pritty soon fox he 
come, he see chipmonk hole, fox 
he very mad now. 

“ “Hello, chipmonk! What you do 
in this hole? You git!’ fox he say. 

“Chipmonk he mighty very heap 
sorry now. He no can gittem hole; 
no can makem nest. He lookem 
sky, he see rain he come down pritty 
quick now. Chipmonk he cry; long 
time he cry. Bimeby Good Spirit 
he hearem chipmonk, Good Spirit 
he come see chipmonk, he talkem 
chipmonk what for he cry now. 
Chipmonk he say he lookem sky, 
he see rain he come down pritty 
quick now. rile no gittem hole in 
tree; no can makem nest. All time 
he findem hole wild cat he come, 
coon he come, fox he come. No can 
keepem hole. Pritty soon rain he 
come, no can keepum dry. Chip- 
monk he say. 

“Good Spirit he very sorry now 
for chipmonk. He plenty talkem 
chipmonk. He say no matter now; 
he say he makem chipmonk one very 
little bit squirrel, so chipmonk he 
can findem one very little bit hole 
in tree, he can makem one very little 
nest in hole, and wild cat no can go 
in, coon no can go in, fox no can go 
in, grey squirrel no can go in. Good 
spirit he say. Good Spirit he fixem 
chipmonk. Now chipmonk he very 
uttle bit squirrel. He long time 
ago. 





The Woodpeckers and the Bluejays. 
“Woodpecker plenty big fool!” 
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said Pamblo, digging his toes into 
the sand, and gazing afar off at a 
dead oak, where half a dozen wood- 
peckers were busily drilling holes 
in the decayed bark, and filling them 
with acorns. 

“Woodpecker plenty big fool! 
Long time he workem; makem 
hole, pickem acorn, fillem hole. 
Bimeby he go ’way, long time he 
no come back. Bimeby little worm 
he come, he findem acorn, he heap 
eatem acorn. Bimeby bluejay he 
come, he heap eatem worm. Bime- 
by woodpecker he come back, he no 
can findem acorn, he no _ findem 
worm, Acorn he gone, worm he 
gone. Bluejay he gone. Wood- 
pecker he findem plenty hole—he 
no can eatem hole. 

“Long time ago woodpecker he 
thinkem he plenty smart, all same 
boss. All time he say, ‘ca-hack! ca- 
hack! ca-hack!’ He no workem, no 
peckem hole, no pickem acorn. He 
makem bluejay plenty workem, 
pickem acorn putem in hole. All 
time woodpecker he watchem blue- 
jay. Bluejay he findem worm, 
woodpecker he takem. Bluejay he 
findem bug, woodpecker he takem 
vug. Bluejay he all time plenty 
hungry now. Bluejay he plenty die. 

“Bimeby one bluejay, he very ol’ 
bluejay, he go see all other blue- 
jay, he heap talkem all other blue- 
jay, he say pritty soon all bluejay he 
go dead now. Long time bluejay he 
talkem. One, two, six, four day he 
talkem. Bimeby he say all blueja) 
he go fightem woodpecker, heap 
whippem woodpecker, bluejay he 
say. 

“Bluejay he go fightem wood- 
pecker. Long time he _ fightem. 
Woodpecker he plenty strong, he 
heap whippem bluejay. Bluejay he 
very sorry now, he plenty cry, he 
plenty hungry, he say he pritty soon 
all die now. Woodpecker he very 
glad. He all time say ‘ca-hack, ca- 
hack, ca-hack.’ All time now he 
makem bluejay peckem hole, pickem 
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acorn, fillem hole. Woodpecker he 
say he very big heap chief now. 

“Bimeby one yaller-jacket come, 
he set on tree, he look, he see how 
woodpeckr he all time makem blue- 
jay plenty hard workem, yaller- 
jacket he plenty laughem bluejay. 

“What for you laughem?’ blue- 
jay he say. 

““Me laughem see woodpecker 
makem bluejay all time work,’ yal- 
let-jacket he say. 

“Bluejay he very mad 
‘What for you laughem 
he say. 

“*You likem work?’ yaller-jacket 
he say. Bluejay he say he no 
likem work. 

“*“What for you work if you no 
likem?’ yaller-jacket he say. 

“Bluejay he say woodpecker he 
heap big chief now; he boss. He 
makem bluejay all time work, Yal- 
ler-jacket he plenty laughem. Bime- 
by he fly ’way. 

“Pritty soon butterfly he come, 


now. 
bluejay ?’ 


he look, he see bluejay he heap 
workem. Butterfly he laughem 
bluejay. 

““*Hiee, hee!’ butterfly he say. 


‘What for you all time workem?’ 

“Bluejay he say he no got time 
for talkem butterfly. Woodpecker 
he heap big chief, he plenty big boss 
now; woodpecker he no like for 
bluejay talkem. Butterfly he go 
‘way. 

“Bimeby grasshopper he come, 
he see bluejay plenty workem, he 
laughem bluejay. 

“*Ho, ho!’ grasshopper he say. 
“You likem work all time for wood- 
pecker ?” 

“Bluejay he say he no got time 
for talkem; woodpecker he_ boss 
now. 

“Grasshopper he scratchem head. 
bimeby he go ’way. 

“Little red ant he come ‘long. He 
look, he see bluejay he work very 
hard now. Little red ant he stop. 
Bimeby he talkem bluejay, he say: 
‘What for you all time workem? 

“Bluejay say he no can stop now; 
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woodpecker he boss. Bluejay he 
pritty soon all go dead now. Bluejay 
he say. 

“Little red ant he plenty laughem. 
Bimeby he say: 

“*You like me tellem how you 
beatem woodpecker?’ Bluejay say 
he heap likem. 

“*All right,’ little red ant he say: 
‘When acorn he come, woodpecker 
he come. When acorn he go, wood- 
pecker he go. When woodpecker 
he come. Bluejay he go. When 
woodpecker he go, bluejay he 
come.’ 

“Long time bluejay he thinkem. 
Bimeby he say he un’e’stan’ what 
little red ant he talkem, He say 
when acorn come woodpecker he 
come. Then bluejay he go ’way; 
long time he no come back. When 
woodpecker he go, bluejay he come 
back, heap eatem worm. Whee! 
Little red ant he pritty smart now. 
Woodpecker he heap big fool.” 





Shoolow and the Coyote. 


“Long time ago one Injin man he 
go to Boston Bar. He go to Yuba, 
he plenty fishem Yuba River, Bos- 
ton Bat he go fishem. Injin man he 
name Shoolow. Injin man he takem 
fish-hook, he throwem in water; 
pritty soon big fish he heap bitem, 
Injin man he pullem out; Injin man 
he throwem fish on ground where 
he no can get back in water. Then 
Injin man he throwem hook in 
water; he workem very hard catch- 
em more. Bimeby one coyote he 
come, he see Injin man he fishem, 
he see big fish Injin man he catch- 
em ; coyote he heap likem fish. Long 
time he watchem Injin man. Bime- 
by he go this a-way, heap plenty 
slow, no noise he makem, pritty soon 
he grabem fish, he heap runem fast, 
Injin no see. 

“Bimeby Injin man he catchem 
one more fish, he go takem puttem 
with other fish, he no can see other 
fish now. Injin man plenty mad. 
Hee puttem fish on ground, he work 
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very hard catchem more. Coyote 
he hide in bushes, he all time see 
Injin man he catchem ‘nother fish, 
bimeby coyote he go stealem other 
fish. Injun man he no see. 

“Bimeby Injin man he catchem 
one more fish, he go puttem with 
other fish, he no can see other fish. 
Injin man he mighty heap plenty 
mad now. Injin man he say he know 
some other man he stealem fish, [n- 
jin man he say he watchem, mebbe- 
so he catchem other Injin man, meb- 
beso he killem. Injin man he say. 
Bimeby coyote he come, he makem 
no noise, pritty soon he grabem fish, 
he runem fast now. Injin man he 
plenty see. 

““*Ho, ho! Injin man he. say. 
“Pritty soon now me catchem coy- 
ote, me heap killem.’ 

“Injin man he very smart man 
now. He go fixem trap, pritty soon 
coyote he come ‘long, trap he 
catchem. Injin man he come, he see 
trap he catchem, he plenty laughem 
now. 

“*Hiello, coyote! Injin man he 
say. ‘What for you stay this place 
now? What for you no runem fast? 
Mebbeso you like some fish?’ 

“Coyote he no laughem. He 
plenty talkem Injin man; coyote he 
say: ‘Injin man, me stealem fish. 
Me plenty hungry, me no can 
catchem fish. Injin heap catchem.’ 

“*Ho, ho! Injin man he - say. 
‘Pritty soon now he killem you. Me 
takem club, biff! coyote he go dead 
pritty quick now.’ 

“*Injin killem coyote, Injin he 
die. Me one very bad spirit. Me 
makem all Injin he die.” Coyote he 
Say. 

““Coyote he one big lie!’ Injin 
he 


man say. ‘Me takem you my 
house now, me showem all I[njin 
how me killem. Me takem skin, 


me makem blanket, me heap sleep- 
em blanket.’ 

“Injin man takem coyote his house 
now, all Injin he come see coyote. 


Monthly. 
All Injin he say killem coyote. 
Bimeby coyote he heap plenty 


talkem Injin mans, he tellem he one 
very bad spirit. He say Injin no 
killem, bimeby plenty deer come, 
plenty quail he come, plenty jack- 
labbit he come, plenty acorn he 
come, Injun he all time heap plenty 
catchem. Injin killem coyote, big 
rain he come, all Injin he very sick 
now, bimeby all Injin he die. Coy 
ote he say. 

“Injin mans he makem big talk. 
One, iwo, ten, six, five day he talk- 
em, some Injin he say killem, some 
Injin he say no killem. Limeby In- 
jin he say he no can tell what he do. 
He say he go tellem jack-labbit, go 
tellem squirrel, go tellem wood- 
pecker, go tellem rattle-snake, go 
tellem everthing he come talkem 
Injin what he do. Bimeby he labbit, 
he squirrel, he woodpecker, he rat- 
tle-snake, he all come Injin campoo 
die, he talkem Injin. 

“Jack labbit he say coyote he very 
bad spirit, he all time chasem labbit, 
he all time heap plenty scarem lab 
bit, more better coyote, he die 
now. 

“Squirrel he say he no ‘fraid coy- 
ote. All time coyote chasem squir- 
rel, squirrel he plenty laughem coy- 
ote, squirrel he runem fast, he 
climbem tree. Squirrel he say In- 
jin no killem coyote. 

“Woodpecker he say coyote he 


one very good bad spirit. He say 
coyote he no stealem acorn, no 
“atem worm. Woodpecker he say. 


“Rattle-snake he say he no care. 
Injin killem coyote, all right. [njin 
no killem, all right. Rattle-snake he 
say. 


“Bimeby one little bird he come, 


he singem song. All Injin he go 
hearem song. Pritty soon now 
nother little bird he come, he 


‘takem knife, he cuttem string, coy- 


ote he runem fast, Injin he no more 
catchem. 
“He long time ago.” 








CHRISTMAS MARKETING 


IN CHINATOWN 





By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


UST around the corner from 
Fish Alley, the visitor in San 
Francisco can always find a 
certain unpainted masterpiece, a 
Cantonese model who would have 
been a treasure for any Dutch 
genre painter of the seventeenth 
century. When | first stumbled 
upon him, light, background and the 
general composition happened to be 
just right, and | stopped short, en- 
joying my find as if he had been 
an obscure canvas, the work of an 
unknown genius, such a picture as 
one discovers sometimes in the neg- 
lected side cabinets of a museum. 
He was a fowl vendor, an old 
man, grey-queued, leathern-faced, 
of sphynx-like expression, and wear- 
ing a skull cap that might have dated 
from the sphynx carvers, so faded, 
moth-eaten and grease-rimmed was 
the dull green felt. He was squat- 
ting on a low stool at the curb stone 
and holding on his knees the re- 
mainder of his stock in trade, a soli- 
tary speckled hen with a top knot. 
3efore him, to the right and left, 
stood two curiously woven basket 
cages, empty now, in which he had 
brought his wares to market. They 
were made of bamboo strips, and 
shaped somewhat like rudely round- 
ed jars, the mouths of which were 
closed with stoppers, also woven of 
bamboo. A bunch of long, tough 
strands of grass was bound to one 
of the stoppers. 
The life of Chinatown flowed past 
him, bulky merchants, bloated with 
prosperity; meagre coolies trotting 


between two baskets; Eastern tour- 
ists, correct in attire, frankly curi- 
ous, frankly amused ; skulking “dope 
fiends,’ moon-faced China _ babies 
in silk, and half-grown devilkins in 
cast-off American clothes, shuffling 
old women and painted slave girls. 
Meanwhile the fowl vendor sat on 
his three-legged stool for the space 
of ten minutes without getting an 
offer, and only once did a prodigious 
yawn, exposing two semi-circles of 
yellow, well-worn teeth, indicate 
that he had any feeling on the sub- 
ject. The rest of the time he re 
mained as patient as the hen, whose 
lemon-colored legs and feet stuck 
out forlornly yet stolidly from under 
his shriveled, brown hand. 

A stout, perspiring Italian on his 
way from the fruit warehouse where 
he worked to the Latin Quarter 
where he slept, in the bosom of his 
family, passed by, laden with a bot- 
tle of olive oil and several brown 
paper parcels for Christmas dinner. 
Hie stopped in passing, lifted the 
speckled hen, and poising it in his 
hairy hand, calculated the appetites 
of hinself, his spouse, and their off- 
spring. Alas, it was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, With a 
scornful grunt, he returned it and 
went his way. 

The leathern face under the green 
felt skull cap showed no emotion at 
having lost a customer; no more did 
the hen. 

It was destined for better things, 
that speckled hen. A Spanish girl, 
with ripe figure and a bedraggled 
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skirt, with fine oval face, lustrous 
eyes and a scarlet magenta hat, flit- 
ted past, accompanied by a wither- 
ed hag, whom she, I am_ afraid, 
would all too soon resemble. In 
passing, she cast but a glance at the 
hen, and with feminine intuition 
marked in that glance all that the 
heavy Italian could learn from the 
grasp of his fat hands. 

“Two bits!” she said, hastily, and 
without stopping. 

She was half way across the street 
before he had time to utter the nega- 
tive “Ugh, ugh!” She was at the 
opposite curb, and well nigh passed 
beyond recall before he reconsider- 
ed and exclaimed: “Hey, you come 
heah !” 

It was not loud—it was loud 
enough, for her ears had been ex- 
pecting the summons, the wily one, 
and she quickly turned, re-crossed 
the muddy stepping stones, and like 
a careful housewife, corroborated 
her intuition and weighed the fowl 
by hand. Would it be sufficient for 
the Christmas feast? Yes, it was 
large enough for her lover, herself, 


and | hope there was also some for 
the with¢éred /hag, her mother; for 
thou, too, senorita, will ere long, be 
the last to be considered. 

‘The shabby little purse was open- 
ed and five nickels counted out 
while the vendor deftly bound the 
legs of the luckless fowl with a 
strand of twisted grass. 

Quite a small crowd has stopped 
to see the transaction consummated, 
one or two grave Celestials, a couple 
of ghastly “Chinatown bums,” a 
cluster of China babies clad in rain 
bow hues, and sundry shriveled old 
women of the Latin race who felt 
of the fowl and uttered shrill con- 
gratulations, for it was indeed a 
bargain at two bits. 

His wares were sold, and our im- 
passive merchant had completed the 
business of the day; so, attaching 
his baskets to a bamboo pole, one at 
each end, and securing his decrepit 
stool] taj) one of them, he shuffled 
away, betaking himself, his business 
and his grey pigtail to that particu- 
lar cubby-hole in the burrows of 
Chinatown set apart for him. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


By Hallett Abend 


Into the luring purple of the West 
I’ve come to ease the burden of my days, 
And find at last the longed, and sought for rest, 
And live my life ’mid pleasant, peaceful ways. 


The land of summertime is mine at last, 
And here, beside the sunny Western sea, 
I realize that toil and strife are past, 
For joy and great content have come to me. 


The blighting breath of winter comes not here, 

To these fair scenes the Northern birds have come 
To sing on through the death-time of the year, 

And I, as they, have taken this for home. 











AN ALASKAN PROSERPINE 


The Legend of Kish-ah-kla and Too-yet. 





Anonymous 


ANY, many snows before the 
white men came, there lived 
in the Land of the Yakutats 

two lovers. ‘Too-yet, the youthful 
hunter, and Kish-ah-kla, the tender 
maiden, had as children played up- 
on the beach together. When they 
grew to be youth and maiden, it 
was their delight to follow the hair- 
seal as he floated about upon the ice- 
floes. Kish-ah-kla would take her 
place at the stern of the light ca- 
noe, and Too-yet would seat him- 
self at the bow. Upon sighting a seal 
Too-yet would put his paddle in the 
canoe, and Kish-ah-kla would send 
the light craft noiselessly through 
the water. When she had the ca- 
noe near enough, Too-yet would 
hurl his spear into the unsuspecting 
victim, and the proud pair would 
return to their village with the tro- 
phy. But it came to pass that Too- 
yet brought to the council fire a 
wolverine, a silve’-grey and a blue 
wolf; and finally «he great bear from 
Mt, St. Elias. Then, when he ha! 
taken a place among the men of his 
tribe, it becan-e known that old She 
ook had consented that Too-yet 
might have Kish-ah-kla to be the 
mistress of his barabara. 

One day, after Too-yet had been 
hunting, he was returning, bow in 
hand, along the beach, when he saw 
Kish-ah-kla coming from the village 
to meet him. Suddenly a giant hali- 
but, the sacred fish of the Yakutats, 
arose from the sea, and carried the 
beautiful maiden under the dark 
waters. 

Too-yet was broken hearted, but 


he preserved the stoicism of his 
fathers, and set about to regain his 
lost treasure. He consulted Son- 
quo, a great sachem of his tribe, and 
was told that it was not the sacred 
halibut that had carried off Nish- 
ah-kla, but the witch of the 
Thieves, posing as such. Son-quo 
explained that the maiden had been 
carried to the den of the witches be- 
neath the lake. 

“Tell me,” Too-yet pleaded, “how 
may I enter this den; tell me how [ 
may find my Kish-ah-kla and regain 
her?” 

After regarding long and earnest- 
ly the face of his questioner, Son- 
quo spoke, with solemn dignity as 
follows: ‘‘My son, it is possible for 
you to regain your sweetheart, but 
to do so you must be both brave and 
patient. Sit you down at the foot 
of yonder totem, and | will explain 
to you the ways of the witches. 

“The witches live the same as the 
rest of us, but their hunting grounds 
are in solitary places where men do 
not go, their barabaras in_ great 
caves under the mountains. If a 
man should chance to find a witch 
he would be very fortunate, for the 
witch would do much for him if he 
did not reveal the hiding place. And 
so you, my son, might bribe them 
to restore Kish-ah-kla. But that is 
impracticable, for when the witches 
hunt they have scouts on many hills, 
and you would not surprise the n. 
Then, too, they never venture out 
except at night, unless it be in the 
guise of some animal, bird or fish. 

“Yet, you must not lose hope, 
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young warrior. I will tell you of 
another plan. If you are in earnest 
and brave and true, if you have 
never done your people or your 
chief a wrong, if you have never 
offended the great spirit, my broth- 
ers and | will teach you the myster- 
ies of our art—knowing them, you 
may call to your assistance the good 
spirits. But remember, the trial is 
long and the ordeal hard.” 

“My father,” Too-yet rejoined, “I 
have shown my courage upon the 
war-path and the hunting trail; | 
have proven by loyalty to my chief 
and people many times; | revere the 
great spirit as my mother taught 
me to; you cannot doubt my 
strength, for who is the young man 
in my tribe that equals me? ‘lake 
me in your hands, great shaman of 
the Yakutats, and you will no. feel 
shame for your pupil.” 

“Young man,” Son-quo replied, 
“you do not boast, but speak what 
all our people know to be facts. | 
will teach you.” 

Son-quo took Too-yet apart from 
the village and into the hills. There 
the feet of the apprentice were 
bound together and his hands tied 
above his head. He was kept in this 
position for four days and nights, 
without food or drink. Frequently 
the shamen whipped him with 
thorns. All this was to drive out 
any evil spirits that might be lurk- 
ing in his body. 

On the fifth day Son-quo said: 
‘“Too-yet you are now free from evil 
spirits, and while you sleep to-night 
we will cause the spirits of our good 
genius to enter your body. You 
will then be able to control the forces 
with which the shamen work. You 
can then commune with brothers of 
distant tribes, make yourself invis- 
ible, foretell future events, and if 
your courage is good, you can meet 
and battle with the witches, but at 
fearful odds.” 

Too-yet was now sent to rest be- 
neath the cedars. He slept long and 
soundly, as well he might, after his 
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terrible trial. On the morrow, when 
the sun was bright, Son-quo awoke 
the lover from his slumber and gave 
him his final instructions: 

“Young brother,” the old shaman 
began, “I have spent the night in 
the hills communing with my spir- 
its of divination. It has been re- 
vealed to me that the maiden is a 
prisoner in a witches’ den under the 
mountain back of yonder lake.” 

Son-quo indicated a lake which 
was many miles away, and would 
have been invisible to a Philistine, 
then continued: ‘lo enter their den 
the witches must dive under the lake 
and swim upward through the black 
tunnel which forms the entrance. 
This you ‘will have to do. I know 
that you are a mighty swimmer, but 
to perforin this feat will require 
great fortitude. Dare you attempt 
it?” 

‘To accomplish this great object,” 
Too-yet answered, “I will gladly go 
into the jaws of death. Without 
Kish-ah-kla life would be empty 
for me, and | would not care to 
live.” 

“Well said, brave youth. Now, 
let me tell you further of the habits 
of the witches: You notice that the 
lake has five outlets, all of which 
converge. The large stream in the 
middle is the main river of the 
witches, and the one they always 


travel when returning upstream. 
The branch at the extreme left is 
the one by which the stealing 


witches descend; and it is this one 
in which we are interested. How 
ever, | will explain the peculiarities 
of the other streams. The short one 
next toward the center is the Lie 
River. Just to the left of the large 
stream is the Good River; and the 
witches that come down through it 
are harmless. At the right you see 
the People’s River, and near its 
source is a village of our people. 
A learned seer and shaman lives at 
this village, and you must visit him 
before attempting to enter the great 
cave. [ communed with this fa 
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mous brother and he will expect 
you.” 

The young man obeyed the in- 
junction of Son-quo and set out. It 
seemed to him that he had received 
new life, for he traveled many miles 
with great ease and speed. Before 
the sun had dipped into the western 
sea he was at the barabara of Kooth- 
kut, the seer. His coming occa- 
sioned a meeting of the shamen 
of the village, who assembled to 
hear the instructions Kooth-kut 
would give the stranger. 

When the learned company were 
seated in a circle around the fire, 
Kooth-kut arose and delivered him- 
self as follows: “Young stranger, 
and new initiate in the mysteries of 
our craft, the justly famed and es- 
teemed brother, Son-quo, of your 
tribe, has communicated to me that 
he has explained to you the geo- 
graphy. of the witches’ lake, from 
which the river we now hear mur- 
muring beside us has its source, It 
is left for me to acquaint you with 
the personal side of this body of 
sorcerers. It was revealed to me 
last night in the hills that the lost 
maiden is the captive of a witch 
chief. You must bear in mind that 
the witches have their chiefs and 
headmen the same as people do. As 
the chiefs are much more cunning 
than their fellows, the shaman who 
captures one must be very artful. 
This old witch is of much smaller 
stature than the others, but this di- 
minutiveness of body seems to only 
augment the vastness of his cun- 
ning. Of course, a witch can trans- 
form himself into the shape of any- 
thing he may desire, but he cannot 
increase his weight or bulk. Another 
advantage you will find this dwarf- 
ish witch to possess is his ability to 
pass through apertures and fissures 
in his underground kingdom which 
will not admit your larger body. 

“My spirits tell me that Kish-ah- 
kla has been taken to a haunt of the 
witch chieftain which is at the fur- 
thest retreat of the immense cave. 
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To reach her you will have to pass 
through the abodes of all the other 
witches, and you will be in constant 
danger from ambush or trickery. 
The sub-cave has but one entrance, 
and besides a strong guard, there is 
a perpendicular bluff, which is 
twenty times your height, across the 
narrow fissure. This bluff cannot 
be scaled except by means of magic. 
Once upon the top you will find a 
long and onerous course before you. 
Much use you will have for the in- 
visible bow and spear. Manifold 
are the odds against you, and great 
the dangers you will face, but you 
may now go forth.” 

As Too-yet approached the lake, 
he saw some very large seals sitting 
upon the bank. When the seals per- 
ceived’ the man they dived into the 
lake. Upon seeing them in_ the 
water, he decided from their size 
and actions that they were not seals, 
but witches, disguised as_ such. 
Too-yet immediately embarked in 
the invisible canoe, to which Kooth- 
kut had given him the secret, and 
went rapidly down through the 
water in close pursuit. But how- 
ever vigorously he plied the spirit 
paddle he could not overtake the os- 
tensible seals. Yet, by keeping them 
in sight he was enabled to find the 
entrance to the witches’ cavern. The 
big hole burst upon his sight black 
and forboding, but the shaman, 
nothing daunted, continued his pur- 
suit into the dark channel. Up and 
up he went, guided now by the phos- 
phorescent track of the fugitives un- 
til he felt that he would faint from 
exhaustion and suffocation. But sud- 
denly he brought up upon a rock, 
and -he knew that he was in the 
cave. Once out of the water and in 
their own element, the witches had 
re-assumed their human shape and 
slipped away. Too-yet found him- 
self in a strange land without a 
guide. He was forced to sit down 
to rest until he had regained his 
strength and accustomed himself to 
the close atmosphere and the dark- 
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ness. Presently he began to pene- 
trate the obscurity, and it was then 
that he knew that the faculty to 
see without light had come to him, 
as lwooth-kut had said it would. 
When he rested and felt his full 
strength, he set out over the crags 
and the gorges. ‘loo-yet had climb- 
ed the roughest mountains and scal- 
ed the most precipitous elevations, 
but he was now traversing regions 
in which he would have been arrest- 
ed at once had he not been endowed 
with superhuman powers. Still he 
was not free from opposition. ‘The 
warrior shaman was proceeding cau- 
tiously when he realized that a big 
overhanging rock was about to drop 
upon him. None too soon, he leaped 
from under it, only to find that a 
deep crevass had opened before him. 
Retreat was impossible, and ad- 
vance seemed equally hopeless, 
so a flank movement was necessary. 
To his left was the cave wall, leav- 
ing a turn to his right his only alter- 
native. He had wished to avoid 
this, for he had divined that a large 
body of witches were ambushed 
there. Nevertheless, he went boldly 
toward his enemy when he felt that 
further attempts at concealment 
were useless. The witches were 
hidden among the rocks, and as soon 
as the man was well advanced they 
rushed upon him from all directions, 
Right ahead of Too-yet was a steep 
ascent, and it was there that most of 
the witches were massed; yet, not- 
withstanding, he made it the point 
of his attack. The battle between 
the man and the immortals, which 
would appear to be so unequal, 
closed with such ardor that the 
witches were nonplussed. They 
dreaded a wound. Too-yet, seeing 
his advantage sent an arrow through 
each eye of the witch leader, and, 
while his foes were trying to console 
their headman to the fate that had 
deprived him of sight, Too-yet slip- 
ped away. 

Without the sun the hero could 
not reckon time, but after he had 
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traveled a great distance, he noticed 
that he was coming to a part of the 
cave which was much narrower, and 
suddenly the great bluff, of which 
Kooth-kut had told him, confronted 
his path. At this the shaman con- 
cealed himself in a cavity near at 
hand to gain a short but much neei- 
ed rest, as well as to consult his 
good spirits, who, he hoped, would 
tell him of a way to scale the preci- 
pice. But the spirits gave him only 
an indefinite answer, as was their 
wont, in which they said that assist 
ance from the witches would be nec 
essary to him. 

Too-yet, having satisfied his hun- 
ger from his store of a very compact 
food which Son-quo had given him, 
was about to leave his hiding place, 
when he noticed a witch lying asleep 
on a rock near by. If he could but 
overcome this witch he felt that he 
would have an ally to help him up 
the cliff. Therefore the warrior set 
about to surprise the unwary sen- 
try, for such he correctly judged the 
witch to be. To reach the sleeper 
undisturbed he knew that he would 
have to go very carefully and quiet- 
ly. The probability, on the other 
hand, that he would awaken his 
victim was offset by the danger of 
his being seen by the other witches. 
The training which the young man 
had received on the hunting trail 
never stood him in better stead than 
now. Lying flat on his stomach, he 
began to worm his way towards his 
magical adversary. Once, when he 
had accomplished about half the dis- 
tance, Too-yet saw a witch coming 
up the cave straight towards him, 
and to avoid discovery he threw 
himself into a small crevice. 

Too late, Too-yet realized that he 
had got himself into a very pre- 
carious situation. If the approach- 
ing witch should find him wedged 
in the tight fissure, the chances 
would have been against him. The 
witch proved to be a scout who had 
been sent out to inspect the sentinel 
posts. He stopped near the hidden 
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‘Too-yet, evidently to look for the 
sentry who had been stationed there, 
but apparently seeing nothing, the 
scout moved on, much to the relief 
of Too-yet. After a time the young 
man worked himself out of the cre- 
vice, and continued in his attempt to 
capture the sleeping witch. Sudden- 
ly he perceived that by crawling up- 
ward to a shelving rock he could 
drop upon the witch from above. 
This idea was carried out success- 
fully, and the sleeper awoke to find 
himself in the iron grasp of the mor- 
tal. 

‘Too-yet threatened to carry his 
captive to the upper world unless 
he should be shown a way to ascend 
the mighty cliff. Knowing that re- 
sistance would be useless, the witch 
gave the required promise, and 
promised further that he would not 
reveal to his fellows the presence 
of ‘Too-yet. ‘To put his charge up- 
on the top of the bluff, and direct 
him to the chieftain’s camp was the 
work of an instant for the witch 
after he had determined to do so. 
It now occurred to Too-yet for the 
first time that he had the power to 
make himself invisible. Acting up- 
on the impulse, the shaman perform- 
ed the transmutation, which gave 
him the power to see others with- 
out being seen himself. 

The danger of his being cut off by 
the witches was greatly reduced af- 


ter he had assumed the invisible 
State, and traveling became com- 
paratively easy for him. He met 


many witches, but was able to avoid 
them without difficulty. Thus, he 
pursued his course until he ap- 
proached a council of the witches, 
which he found to be in session. 

The  under-world councilmen 
were seated around the conventional 
council-fire, with their chieftain up- 
on a pedestal. Near the chief a 
white bear-skin was spread, and 
Too-yet felt his heart give a mighty 
bound when he saw his beloved 
Kish-ah-kla led forward and left 
standing upon the skin. 
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The witch-chief gave his fantas- 
tic rattle a great shake, and proceed- 
ed to address his subjects. 

“My people,” he said, “we have 
called this meeting in order that we 
might present to you the beautiful 
damsel whom we have captured 
from the upper world, and whom we 
propose to make our queen and con- 
sort. She is yet a mortal, but after 
this meeting is dismissed, our great- 
est medicine-man will begin the 
process of bewitching her. Vhe doc- 
tor will report to us when his work 
is completed. Then you will again 
be called to the council fire to re 
ceive instructions for the prepara 
tion of a great pot-latch, with which 
we will celebrate our nuptials. 

“You, in your all-seeing wisdom, 
doubtless know that in the world 
above this maiden had a lover, who 
among his brethren was reckoned 
a mighty hunter and a brave war- 
rior. Rumor has reached us from 
brothers living near the entrance 
to our kingdom that this mortal has 
made his way to these regions and 
given our frontiersmen fierce con- 
tention. ‘These rumors we reject 
as absurd, but even should they 
prove true, the invader would be 
quickly destroyed. 

“We have spoken, and you are 
now dismissed.” 

While the chief was delivering his 
harangue, Too-yet had taken a place 
beside the trembling maiden, and 
as the witch uttered his last sen- 
tence, the shaman revealed hi nself 
to the astonished assembly. He 
stood with his drawn spear in his 
right hand, with his left he held the 
damsel’s arm. 

Before the witches had recovered 
from their surprise, Too-yet spoke 
out boldly and said: ‘Petty chief of 
a band of thieves, I heard the brave 
speech you just made to your 
cringing puppets. 

“You would make a consort of 
this maiden? Bah, I would rather 
run her through with my _ spear 
while she still has the privilege of 
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dying. What, Mr. Medicine-man, 
you would bewitch me? Why, | 


am a servant of the great spirit, who 
is as far above the world as you are 
too base to breathe the air of free- 
dom. I am impregnable to you, and 
1 defy you!” 

‘Turning again to the chief, he re- 
sumed: “Cowardly abductor of de- 
fenseless women and destroyer of 
human happiness, you think me un- 
able to enter your dark hole? You 
will destroy me? ‘That is the talk 
of a fool. I shall take the maid and 
return to my people, and woe be up- 
on the one of you who attempts to 
restrain me. I| shall tell my people 
what an insignificant lot you are, 
and they will come down here and 
carry you away in throngs. Give 
way, lest I tread on some of you. 
Come, Wish-ah-kla!” 

The impulsive young man would, 
no doubt, have attempted to iead 
the maid away, but, bidding Too- 
yet halt, an old witch, famous for 
his wisdom, advanced to the council 
fire and delivered the following ad- 
vice to his chief and peers: 

“Great chief and brothers, before 
we act against this young stranger, 
I deem it wise for us to consider the 
result such an action might have. 
word has this moment come from 
the frontier which confirms the ru- 
mor you, my master, told us 
awhile ago. The rumor further as- 
serts that the mortal has outfought 
and out-witted our people repeat- 
edly. That he should come amongst 
us here, unobserved, would tend to 
prove his statement that he is un- 
der the protection of our powerful 
antithetical rivals. It is true that he 
has spoken insultingly to you and 
to us, but under the circumstances 
that is not unnatural. Our ability 
to restrain the woman is unquestion- 
ed, but can we prevent the man 
from escaping? This great cavern 
has been the home of our people 
since the mighty mountain above us 
burst from the earth, and a mortal 
nas never before succeeded in en- 
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tering it. Should we not devise a 
sure way to prevent this one from 
exposing what he has seen? 

“For the benefit of his people, 


our generous ruler can easily fore- 
go the lass. Indeed, he can easily 
capture another instead, who, if she 
aoes not equal the present captive 
in beauty and grace, can be quickly 
modified. Now, for the welfare and 
safety of our race, | recommend 
that in return for a promise from 
both the strangers that they seal 
their lips to what they have heard 
and seen, we return them safely to 
the upper world.” 

The old chief stepped back, and 
took his place in the circle, and the 
leader of the fighting witches step- 
ped forth. 

“Oh, chief and comrades, the 
brother has spoken wisely. I, too, 
think we should assist these lovers 
to return. And I advise also, that 
as a recognition of this man’s valor 
we present him with the’ twenty- 
five tin-ahs which will make him a 
headman among his people.” 

A silence fell after the 
speaker closed. The: chief bent his 
head as if he were in deep thought. 
At last he bade those who would 
not second the advice of the speak- 
ers to reseat themselves, but the 
entire assembly remained standing. 
With this the chief retired, saying: 
“It shall be as my subjects desire.” 

* K % 


second 


After giving the required prom- 
ise the pair were conducted by an 
escort of witches to the entrance of 
the cave. The medicine-man, who 
had spoken in their behalf, caused 
a vacuum to form in the water. The 
party stepped into this wonderful 
compartment, and went rapidly 
down the incline to the bottom of 
the lake, then rose to the surface. 
On the bank of the lake, in the dark- 
ness, for it was night, the head 
witch presented Too-yet with the 
coveted twenty-five tin-ahs. This 
done, the witches disappeared in the 
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water, leaving the lovers alone in the 
darkness. 


(NOTE.—Prior to the introduc- 
tion of civilized money, the Yaku- 
tats used the large copper shield, 
made by the Indians at the head of 
Copper River, as a medium of ex- 
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change. The man who had acquired 
twenty-five of these, either by trad- 
ing or as booty from the warpath, 
became a chief. Another medium 
of exchange was the blanket, made 
from the mountain goat’s wool. One 
shield, or tin-ah, was valued at forty 
blankets. 
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ISRAEL 


A STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


By Grace Helen Bailey 


ACHEL leaned against the 
R door-jamb, her eyes fixed on 
the tall sheeted figure that 
stood on its pedestal between the 
wide windows of the bare room 
The sweet, placid maternity of her 
face was disturbed by a passing 
anxiety, and her lips trembled in 
forming the question that had ruf- 
fled her usual calm. 
“Ezekial,” she said in a low voice, 


“I fear me that my father-in-law 
means to do thee and thine harm. 
The madness of Kishineff is still in 
his blood. Do you remember that 
he thinks you were responsible for 
the discovery of his plot against the 
police ?” 

A man sat on a stool before the 
covered image, his sensitive, slim 
hands working with a nervous en- 
ergy as they moulded a small head 
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ou. of the yielding clay that stood 
on a Slab by his side. <A tremor 
passed over his features, and for a 
moment he silently reflected. ‘Then 
he made answer in tones at once 
fiery and tender, jubilant and sad: 

“Dear Rachel, Ezra Kranso has a 
great hatred for me in his heart. 
| had hoped to show him that his 
way was not the one to gain the 
freedom of our people, the people 
cursed through many generations. 
Treachery is for those who do not 
believe in the faith of our fathers. 
It is not for the children of Israel, 
the poor wanderers who have hun- 
gered for the true manna in the 
desert of their captivity. Ah, but 
Rachel, it shall be given to them 
if they will but hear the call, see 
the light in the darkness.” 

He half-rose from his seat, and 
then, sinking back, he exclaimed 
in sudden melancholy: “But will 
they? ‘The poor, mis-guided child- 
ren of the seed of Abraham!” He 
put his hand to his brow with a 
quick gesture as though in pain, a 
pain that blighted his sight and 
quenched all the fire of his eyes. 

Rachel Viazesky was of the type 
of Jewish woman that suggested 
the patient forbearance of a long- 
suffering race, the bearer of many 
burdens, the dark-eyed helpmate of 
men who had bent the neck beneath 
the hateful yoke of cruel oppres- 
sors. She was young, scarcely out 
of her twenties, but the shadow of 
many horrors was in her soul and 
the quick tears of loss and recent 
anguish mingled in the kindness of 
her motherly glance. At the reas- 
suring words of the youthful leader 
before her, at the promise of bet- 
ter days, a hope sprang into her 
voice, and clasping the well formed 
hands, stained and cracked with 
much toil, she exclaimed: 

“Is it really true? Oh, Ezekial, 
will it ever be? Will we ever have 
a land of our own, where we can 
dwel: in peace? A_ beautiful coun- 
try free from all vexation and grief; 
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a land where we can be happy in tlic 
practice of our own religion?” 
For answer, the young Jew rose 
from his seat, and silently, with al- 
most reverence, put down his clay 
and uncovered the tall form that 
had been hidden by the sheet. 
“Oh!” came from Rachel, with an 
involuntary note of admiration. 
The sculptor fell back a pace to 
study the statue before him, With 
critical eye his glance swept over 
the white length of robe, the hu- 
man, outreaching hands, the force 
and strength of a full grown man 
marbilized into the passivity of in- 
animate substance. ‘There was a 
power, a might, a spiritual uplift 
about the figure that filled the ob- 
server with awe; a concealed some- 
thing that hinted at divinity and a 


great soul-moving purpose. It was 
completed—all but the face. in that 
unchiseled countenance lay the 


mystery of the call. 

“Oh!” breathed the Jewish wo- 
man, “it has come at last. It is—it 
is——”’ 

“The Messiah,” finished [zekiel. 
“And he is here already in_ the 
hearts of the true followers. ‘The 
time is not ripe for his real coming. 
We must grow strong in the faith, 
and we must prepare ourselves for 
the final deliverance. See, my soul 
is not ready, not ready to do more 
than to dream the divine 
yet.” 

The speaker took up a small chi- 
sel, and with shaking fingers held it 
toward the enraptured Rachel. 

“See, I hope to have the sacred 
features come to me before Christ 
mas night of the Christians. On that 
night we must all gather here in the 
center of a civilization where the 
hearts are cold and hard, where 
the orthodox Jew has grown deaf 
to the cry of his banished people. 
We must wake to life, beautiful new 
life, the old prayers, the old psalms, 
and the Torah mrst read us the old 
lessons, the old laws, in letters of 
flame.” 


face—as 
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The glow faded from Rachel's 
face. She was oppressed by a great 
doubt. Many called Ezekiel the 
crazy Jew, and even his own flock 
was a little skeptical as to the suc- 
cess of his plans, the plans of the 
wanderer, passionate in his hunger 
cry, the wanderer moving on to 
the Zion of his dreams. Out here in 
the west was liberty, the chance 
of making a great fortune, and why, 
they asked them-zelves, should they 
go forth into a sterile land to till 
and cultivate the soil for unborn 
generations? And sometimes, the 
bolder ones hinted as much to the 
enthusiast, and at such moments 
the iron went deep into his soul, 
and with anguish he saw what the 
years of banishment had done for 
his own race; in a swift insight he 
beheld the splendor of the old Je- 
rusalem lost in the tarnish of the 
trafficking mart. 

It was in these deep discourage- 
ments that the ardor of the prophei 
quickened, and holding fast to his 
vision, he prayed that the hour of 
deliverance might be near at hand. 

All these things came to Rachel 
as she stood at the door of the room, 
the poor, mean room where Sarah 
had breathed forth her gentle spirit. 
Gladly had that life been sacrificed 
in the cause of the beloved prophet 
whom she called husband. 

Perhaps Ezekiel read her thoughts 
—for he said in his sad, insistent 
way: “Ah, Rachel, you are thinking 
of my Sarah. Do you know, I never 
see her as she was when she died 
here! She comes to me as she did 
on that first morning when | found 
her in the furrows planting seed. 
Her little bare feet were purple and 
her hands swollen from the cold. 
But oh, the morning was in her face 
—the dear, fair face had gathered all 
the warmth and tenderness. And in 
that instant, she was mine, and we 
plighted troth in the first glance that 
she gave me.” 

‘But,” said the listener in a hesi- 
tation that feared to wound, “why 
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did you offend the old Kranso? He 
despises you, Ezekial, and with my 
father-in-law I fear is plotting your 
ruin. ‘That is why | came up to 
warn you to-day. My husband was 
the only one who had any influence 
with them, and after he was killed 
on that red day at Kishneff they 
both seemed to go mad with a desire 
for revenge. And why did my fa- 
ther-in-law insist upon following 
you? And why did old Kranso brave 
the terrors of the frontier flight and 
come to California with little Is- 
rael? ‘The boy is not strong, and 
he has already the look of Sarah 
when she first commenced to spit 
the dark blood. I| fear me, I fear 
me,” repeated the woman with a 
shake of her dark, braided head. 

“My father-in-law never forgave 
me for living as a poor man,” said 
Izekiel. “He was glad when he 
found that I wanted his daughter, 
and that was because my father was 
the richest merchant in Kishneff, 
the only Jew who stood high in the 
eyes of the Russian Government. 
And when Sarah and | began to live 
as simple peasants, he was enraged. 
It was at that time that | learned 
of his plot. I warned him that I 
would inform the police. So when 
the riot began at Baku, he thought 
I was the traitor. Oh, Rachel, will 
you ever forget the horrors of that 
day and night?” 

The speaker covered his face with 
the delicate womanish hands and 
his breast was shaken by a great 
sob. “And then,” he continued, “I! 
vowed that the wealth of my father’s 
mills and factories should go to free 
down-trodden and much scourged 
Jews of the great Imperial Russia. 
When this statue rises in the public 
square of our own city, the citizens 
of the new Zion will forget the past 
in the joy and peace of the present. 
It will come,” he said dreamily, “yes 
it will come.” 

The sculptor went to the window 
and threw it open. The tenement 
where the Viazeskys, the prophet, 
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and his wife’s people lived, was a 
tall, rambling building, perched 
high upon the most uncertain steep 
of Telegraph Hill and over-looking 
the wide sweep of bay with its nar- 
rowing Golden Gate and the ocean 
beyond. Ezekiel got the first glint 
of dawn as it came out of the East 
and lost itself in the white of a 
fishing smack’s sail; and the West 
gave up its last red to the window 
opening out upon the hills that fold- 
ed one on the other as they fell 
away from the mist-hid brow of 
Tamalpais, 
Distance gave a purity of out-line 
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to the rookeries clinging to the 
dizzy slopes, and the dim thread of 
the Berkeley shore glinting with its 
myriad lights in the dark and blaz- 
ing with its myriads of reflections at 
sunset, seemed, to the dreamer, a 
fit prospect for one who saw as in 
a cloud the mirage of a far-off city. 

Down on the waters of the bay 
where the strength of the ocean 
came in with every breeze that blew 
a boy was watching the evening 
light as it traced strange fantasies 
on land and sea and his eyes wan- 
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dered at last to the window where 
Ezekiel stood, and rested there with 
a wistful yearning remarkable in 
one of his years. The boy sat in 
the stern between two old men, but 
his mind was not set on the conver- 
sation carried on in Russian, with 
its pauses broken, every now and 
then, by short and vehement sen- 
tences. 

His face was a pale oval, with 
mournful eyes, its mobility crossed 
by the same patient resignation 
that marked the Jewish woman’s 
placidity. He, too, had lived deep 
of the bitterness that comes with in- 


seed.”’ 


the 


justice and a brooding melancholy 
had settled on his young life for- 
ever. 

“He is a fool,” hissed the old man 
addressed as Ezra, “a fool to buy up 
all that land down South. |o you 
think that people are going to leave 
comfortable homes in a place like 
San Francisco and go off at the 
word of a crazy Jew?” 


“Bah! He is a crazy Jew, re- 
turned the other. “One of those 
possessed of evil spirits. If it were 


not for such cowards as he, Russia 
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would have been free long before 
this, and we would now be happy 
drinking our vodka. There is no 
place for us here. ‘There are too 
many of the young of other coun- 
tries, the young of a mixed blood. 
And this Zion that he talks about 
is the raving of a diseased brain.” 

“Why did you leave the beloved 
Russia, then?” asked Ezra, with a 
sly wink. “Did you hate to part 
with the dear “Little Father?” 

“T have no love for him, traitor 
that he is,” said Viazesky. ‘But 
why did you leave yourself—if I 
may ask?” 

A fierce anger burned in_ the 
sombre eyes of old Ezra Kranso, 
and the garrulous mouth twisted in- 
to a hideous contortion. He was 
a muscular man, with powerful 
knarled hands and curved back and 
curly gray hair, in direct contrast 
to the small, red-headed, blue-eyed 
Viazesky. 

“You know why I left,” he ans- 
wered gruffly. “I swore that I 
would have revenge on him for th1t 
<lirty trick he played on me about 
the police.” 

“He is rich, very rich,” meditated 
Viazesky, “and who knows, we may 
bring him to terms and get some of 
the money out of this Zion busi- 
ness. He is your dead daughter’s 
husband—you have some reason to 
expect——"” 

“Bah, you do not know the fel- 
low. He has not the fear that 
troubles you and me. It is the 
ghost of Abraham that he is scared 
of. He thinks more of that white 
stone than of all the moneys in the 
Russian Bank because, they say, he 
thinks it is to lead the renegade 
Jews back to the orthodox faith.” 

30th old men chuckled, and then 
with a frightened gravity Viazesky 
asked: “Will the young Cohen wait 
for the money, or do you have to 
pay the interest now?” 

“Now, now,” cried Ezra. “Jake 
fears that the old Cohen will get 
‘wind of what we are trying to do 
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and the old fellow has become a fol- 
lower of the fool Ezekiel. Oh, if 
we could only have a Ghetto of our 
own right here, and if the three of 
us could control the land and the 
moneys paid by the tenants. Good 
business—fine business,” he rubbed 
his hands at the mere idea of what 
they might hold in the future. 

“Won't he wait?” 

“If I can get the money out of 
my son-in-law for the venture, well, 
then, everything is settled—and fine 
—but—if——” 

“Well! Well?” 

There was a_ breathless pause, 
and the two old plotters came to- 
gether until their greedy eyes met 
in a long look of silent understand- 
ing. There was a harsh laugh and 
the rattle of a chain as Ezra emptied 
his pipe against the side of the 
boat. Little Israel shrank back in 
his seat and his terrified glance went 
up to the window on the hill. 


I] 


Rachel sat in the door-way. Mrs. 
Cohen occupied the chair with the 
plush bottom, and with the regal 
air of a superior, rocked her much- 
decked body to and fro, gently undu- 
lating the rustling silk of her ample 
draperies. She detested visiting 
these poor Russian Jews, but here 
she sighed inwardly—one must be 
politic, and Jake had said that he 
was going to get religious and all 
because of the business. They said 
that the queer man who always 
looked as though he were _half- 
starved, had a lot of money. Mrs. 
Cohen speculated as_ she looked 
over the hostesses’ head into the 
plain kitchen beyond, and notwith- 
standing Rachels’ fine figure she 
was filled with a great disgust. 

“And so we're goin’ to see the 
statue,” she said, after a long pause. 
“It seems most sort of foolish to 
make such a fuss over a piece of 
stone. But when I said that to 
grandpa Cohen, he got furious, and 
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said that we Americans didn’t be- 
long to the chosen people. He got 
awful mad and went off into Yid- 
dish, as he always does when things 
donc suit. I began to cry and Jake 
took me off to the theatre to make 
it up to me. But tell me, Mrs. Via- 
zesky,” she leaned almost out of the 
chair in her eagerness, “do you 
know what this fuss is all about, 
anyway? Grandpa Cohen said some- 
thing about going off a long way. 
Surely he didn’t mean it? Jake and 
me won’t go, even if he has all the 
money.” 

Rachel pressed the youngest to 
her bosom, and her mild glance rest- 
ed upon the tight, glossy waves of 
the visitor’s hair, and upon the 
sharp nose and general splendor of 
the pert little Mrs. Cohen. And in 
her soft voice, with a careful pick- 
ing of her English, she said slowly: 

“It means that we are to be free. 
That we are to have a_ beautiful 
country of our own; sunshine in a 
promised land.” Unconsciously she 
was repeating the prophet’s words. 
“In a land where there is no mark 
of blood, no separation through 
cruel laws, no death because of Pe 

She had gathered the baby closer, 
and coming to her feet, she stood 
in the door-way, a tragic picture of 
a haunting memory. 

“But I don’t want to go away,” 
wailed Mrs. Cohen, “off to a place 
where there ain’t no theatres or fun 
of any kind. It isn’t fair, and [ just 
won't go.” 





“You don’t understand,” said 
Rachel. “The new Zion isn’t for 


your kind. One must believe and 
one must have suffered.” And then 
she said in her kind, motherly way: 

“But come to the meeting to-night 
and perhaps it will mean something 
to you ever after. I must go in now 
and get the children’s supper. We 
hope to see you all to-night—re- 
member.” 

After the visitor had gone and 
the children had been put to bed, 
the Jewish woman sat for a long 
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while on the steps waiting, listen- 
ing for the step of Ezekiel. She re- 
membered his face as she had seen 
it last time, transfigured with a 
glory that made it wonderful to be- 
hold. ‘The statue was finished, and 
he had gone out to Sarah’s grave. 
To-night he was to reveal the \les- 
siah in all his promise and hope as- 
sured, and those who were willing 
to join the band of the faithful were 
to sign their names in the presence 
of the Rabbi Zonger and a notary. 

The roar of the city came to her 
faintly as she listened from the 
great elevation and she thought of 
the people making holiday on this 
festival of peace and good-will, lul- 
fillment had come to them, to the 
Christian world, but the children of 
Captivity were still waiting. <A 
great desire took possession of Ra- 
chel; a passionate desire to look 
upon that wonderful countenance, 
to read the lesson for herself without 
the aid of any one. 

She was one of those Jewish wo- 
men whose faith is unchangeable 
through all change, of the kind 
whose mild gaze followed Paul on 
his mission, but whose heart re- 
mained one with the old law. All 
the chords of her being were moved 
to a love intense and powerful, the 
maternal love that aspired for a 
new kingdom for her own bone and 
flesh. Hers was the royal mother- 
hood of a lost Judea. 

She went up the stairs with slow 
falterings, and on the _ threshold 
paused in astonishment, having al- 
most stumbled over the limp form 
of the sleeping Israel. 

“Child, child,” said Rachel, stoop- 
ing down, “what are you doing 
here?” 

The boy raised himself on his el- 
bow, his lids heavy with sleep. “He 
is in there—the Messiah,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Come,” said Rachel, laying her 
large, firm hand on the  youth’s 
shoulder. “We shall see it together, 
Little Israel.” 
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They pushed open the door noise- 
lessly and went into the room. 
Gleaming white the majestic form 
rose between the two windows and 
the lowering sun just reached the 
out-stretched hands to touch them 
with crimson fire. The statue was 
instinct with a marvelous life force 
that seemed to embrace the watch- 
ers in a widening spiritual loneli- 
ness. A throb of some _ emotion 
never experienced before swept 
them nearer to the promise of a new 
era. They slowly raised their eyes 
from the flowing drapery to the face, 
their gaze full of solemn expectancy 
and intense faith. 

There was a cry of mutual an- 
guish, and little Israel fell on his 
knees in an agony of recollection. 
It was not a dream then! Some 
one had stepped over his prostrate 
body and entered the room! 

Marble dust, fine as powder, lay 
on the base of the pedestal and over 
the chisel and over the floor, and 
chips of splintered marble bore si- 
lent testimony to the ignominy that 
cursed the children of Israel. 

And while they clasped each 
other, overcome at the awful deed 
of malice, a shadow fell across the 
path of the setting sun as it stream- 
ed in through the open window. 
Two black shadows, dark with hate, 
stood contemplating the work of 
destruction. And then the old 
Kranso and the little Viazesky 
stole away and the woman and child 
were left alone in the darkness. 
Ages seemed to pass in a slow flight 
down the desolation of that wait- 
ing. 

There was a step on the stairs, a 
step stumbling and uncertain, and 
Rachel clutched the boy in a terri- 
ble fear. 

“It is he—it is he!” And then she 
paused to listen as the steps came 
nearer. There was the murmur of 
many voices below stairs and she 
remembered that it was the hour of 
the meeting. She shrank away, un- 
able to witness the wonder or to en- 


dure the questioning that would 
surely follow. 

The door swung back and Ezekiel 
stood on the threshold. Some one 
was behind him with a lamp, and 
in the light his face was very pale, 
and his eyes went past the statue 
and to the window, eyes particular- - 
ly vacant and lustreless. His hands 
went gently in a strange new dis- 
covery over the door-jambs_ and 
across the walls of the room. He 
came like a little child uneasy in its 
first lesson of independence. Back 
of him hobbled old grandpa Cohen 
and his little daughter-in-law, 
hushed for once into quiet, and all 
the Zionists who had joined the 
trio on the way up. They were all 
there, and they came silently with 
the relaxation of a great catastro- 
phe over them and a dull pity in 
their commonplace faces. ‘They, 
too, stood on the threshold undecid- 
ed, and then, one by one, tip-toed 
into the far corners of the apart- 
ment. The notary was there and 
back of the speechless company 
walked the Rabbi. 

Ezekiel turned round with a 
strange look of listening, and then 
in a voice of authority he demand- 
ed: 

“The pass-word, my _ brothers. 
There are to be none but the child- 
ren of Israel. The Messiah—he has 
come to them at last.” The long 
sigh from his parted lips was 
drowned out by the whisper of: 

“Sholem !” 

With dazed gropings the prophet 
reached the feet of the statue. With 
infinite tenderness his fingers stole 
upward. They rested on the hands 
now pallid in the white radiance 
from the lamp, and then trembled 
upward to the noble brow of the 
deliverer. Like a musician too full 
of harmony to take notice of the 
poor instrument, or the painter too 
full of the ecstasy of color to heed 
the inferior canvas_ was _ this 
stricken sculptor, and the blunted 
features of the defaced Messiah 
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gave no hint to his dreaming soul 
of the tragedy. The cruelty of re- 
venge was obliterated by the pa- 
tient resignation that softened the 
loss of sight in the melancholy eyes. 

“Rachel, where is Rachel?’ mur- 
mured the prophet. “Let the Rabbi 
tell her.” 

“Rachel Viazesky, where is she?” 
asked the Rabbi Zonger, in a voice 
full of sympathy. 

Reluctantly the Jewish woman 
came forward, her toil-worn fingers 
tightly clasped, her bosom shaken 
with a tempest of sorrow. 

“You must see to him from hence- 
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forth, my daughter,” said the Rabbi, 
“it was thus that we found him, 
our beloved prophet Ezekiel, and we 
led him up out of the darkness, as 
he has led us, but it is not in the 
power of man to lead him into the 
light.” 
“What matters that?” said Eze- 
kiel in triumphant and_ ringing 
tones. “I have seen and there is 
no darkness for the child of faith. 
Look ye, my people, on this coun- 
tenance of unsurpassed love and 
beauty; is it not worth all the sor- 
row of the long years of oppression ? 
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Has he not coime to us at last, the 
yearned-for Messiah?” 

And looking upon his followers 
with the unseeing orbs, the prophet 
spoke in burning words, and their 
amazement turned to questioning 
and then to intensified compassion 
that gave a tender brotherhood to 
the pity in their hearts as the mur- 
mur went softly round: 

“He is quite mad, the poor blind 
i zekiel.” 

But the mad Ezekiel gave no sign 
of reading their minds, and with a 
masterfulness penetrating his every 
utterance, he caught at and held 
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their luke-warm faith and warmed 
it with some of his flaming zeal. 
“My brothers,” he cried, “ye who 
will not follow me into the Land of 
Promise—good-bye. Ye fibre of 
another race—another creed! Ye 
who will not walk with every nation 
of the earth and be proud in the cry: 
I am a Jew,; ye who will not sing 
in the face of the Gentiles: Behold, 
I am a Jew, and apart, though 
seemingly one of you, alone shall [ 
be until the end of time. Ever sep- 
arate shall I be. I am a Jew and 
not an object of your Christian char- 
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ity that says in a generosity that 
mocks: He is a poor, despised Jew, 
brother and son of a despised race. 
Ye who will not follow me, be for- 
ever an alien in a foreign land with- 
out promise or hope of deliverance. 
Ashamed of your own flesh and 
blood, forever cursed in the spirit 
of low greed. Out of this country 
where the sickles are yet bright in 
their newness; where the law is not 
of love, but of avarice, not of fel- 
lowship, but of hate. On to the city 
of Zion high in the hills of a sacred 
Judea; not the Palestine of the old 
world, but the blessed Zion of the 
new. Because of us history is rich 
indeed, but men have grown faint- 
hearted in the worship of false gods 
and have forgotten the promise of 
a fairer Jerusalem. Teach your sons 
and daughters to be proud of the 
title of Jew, the exiled and long-suf- 
fering descendents of a great peo- 
ple. Think of our national tragedy 
that has out-lived the drama for 
1900 years, and then look at this 
divine face, and dream through the 
long night as I have dreamed of the 
Messiah to be.” 

There was a silence so intense 
that Rachel stifled the swelling sobs, 
and little Mrs. Cohen let the tears 
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run unwiped down her bright 
cheeks. And then the voice went 
on in milder cadences. 

“The light has come to you, my 
brothers, and gone from me. Is 
there any one amongst you who is 
willing to take my place, the place 
of the prophet with his eyes open 
and fixed on the vision?” 

A tug whistled on the bay and 
there was the rush of bells ringing 
over the city. Merry crowds were 
hurrying home in the joyousness of 
the season’s fulness, but high up on 
the hill, amid its poverty and its 
squalor, there was a new Jerusalem 
throwing wide its gates to a wan- 
dering nation. 

A Jewish boy, with dark brow 
and melancholy eyes, rose to his 
feet, and in the surprise that fol- 
lowed his movement, the men and 
women gathered in that poor, mean 
room, felt close to one of those sub- 
lime moments’ when the unseen 
world lies close to the pure, white 
soul. 

“Dear brother Ezekiel,” rang out 
the clear treble of Little Israel, ‘4 
have seen the vision and heard the 
call, and I would be the prophet 
who knows no fear as he walks on 
to the Land of Promise.” 
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By W. W. Battles 


O I believe in clairvoyants, 
mind-readers, mystic adepts, 
etc. 

lf you had asked me that quesiioa 
a year or so ago, | should have ans- 
wered you without a moment's hesi- 
tation. I should have aired my su- 
perior ignorance by asserting that 
every sort of occult phenomena was 
either humbug or delusion. Or if 
compelled to admit that a single in- 
stance of the kind might be geuuine, 
what was the good of it? To-day 
1 am not so sure of my position in 
matters mysterious. ‘The fact is, 
about a year ago | had an experience 
that rather staggered my former be- 
lief. Shall I tell you about it? It 
happened this way: 

| live in San Francisco—when | 
am not stopping elsewhere, which 
I do rather frequently. One of my 
elsewhere stopping places is on a 
timber claim in the Big Basin coun- 
try, some miles above Boulder 
Creek. 

Early last spring | took a trip 
out there, leaving the train at Boul- 
der and hiring a horse and buggy 
for the rest of the journey. It was 
nearly night when I arrived at an 
old cabin which had served as shel- 
ter on several previous occasions. 
A few rough boards tacked up for 
a roof in one corner of a small cor- 
rall constituted my barn, which that 
night at least was in keeping with 
its occupants, for the horse and 
buggy I had hired were both vener- 
able members of the Shack family. 
I was the only respectable looking 
party in the outfit, a fact not really 
worth bragging about. 

In the night I was awakened by 


the sound of rain on the old shake 
roof. I lay for some time listening 
to the patter of the drops and wish 
ing | was back in San Francisco. 
But finally the monotonous drone 
of constant, quiet rainfall made me 
drowsy, and with the hope that the 
sky would clear in the morning, | 
went io sleep again. 

In the morning, however, the sky 
did not clear. ‘The rain which had 
come up so unexpectedly now seem- 
ed to have settled down to a pro 
longed drizzle. Meantime, the road 
back to Boulder was getting worse 
every minute. | made up my mind 
to break camp as soon as possible, 
but when I went out to feed and 
harness the old horse, | found that 
he had decided to patronize the Big 
Basin restaurant, and was taking his 
breakfast out. At any rate, he was 
gone, and | must either hunt him up 
or “hoof” it back to town. After | 
had tramped about in the mud for 
three hours or more, | found my 
ancient friend in a little gully still 
eating his breakfast. He looked at 
me for a moment, then went back 
to his fare with the calm, delibera- 
tion one might feel who had all 
eternity at his command. He did 
not run from me, but with stupid 
stubbornness stood his’ ground, 
grabbing for the last mouthful with 
in reach as he was led away. 

I hustled him back to camp and 
prepared for a speedy departure. It 
was then about noon, the drizzle was 
still on, and the road was_ sloppy 
enough. 

Presently the wind, which had 
been quiet and well behaved, began 
to whistle up the canyon, and I 
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knew that the Big Basin country 
at least was in for a good one. 

I had planned on this trip to hunt 
up the boundary stakes and _ get 
ready to fence in my possessions; 
but Mother Nature had been plan- 
ning, too, so there was nothing for 
it but to beat an unmasterly, though 
by no means hasty, retreat. At a 
creeping pace we made our way over 
several miles that lay between camp 
and Boulder Creek. With rain- 
drops trickling down my back and 
gusts of wind slapping me in the 
face, my state of mind was not one 
of ecstatic delight. Yet I tried to 
take things philosophically and suc- 
ceeded fairly well till we came to 
a sharp turn in the road, when, with- 
out apparent provocation, Methuse- 
lah came to a dead stop, and all my 
persuasive eloquence failed to 
budge him. 

Above the road was a hill a hun- 
dred yards high, built on an incline 
that was by no means gentle. Be- 
low was a gorge some thirty feet 
deep. 

The steady drip of the rain told 
off the minutes, which seemed to 
drag into hours, and there stood that 
horse, unmoved and immovable, and 
there sat I, trying to possess my 
soul in patience. I tried in turn all 
the arts and sciences at my com- 
mand used in the treatment of balky 
horses, but my equine friend would 
not budge an inch. I finally decided 
to give him five minutes more in 
which to repent. If, at the end of 
that time he still remained in his 
sins, I would go on foot and let him 
s.ay there till the day of judgment. 

But not more than half the time 
limit had expired when I heard, 
above the wind, a rumbling sound 
far up the hillside. The rumble 
quickly became a roar, and a succes- 
sion of crashes as a huge rock loos- 
ened by the rain, came thundering 
toward the road, smashing down un- 
derbrush, breaking off saplings and 
plowing up earth, I made one lunge 
over the buggy seat and about 
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three bounds down the road before 
the grand crash came. For an in- 
stant I caught sight of the old 
horse, as unrepenting as ever, then 
ihe great rock struck him  amid- 
ships. 

The next instant the top of a 
young tree came swirling down over 
my head, a great mass of wet earth 
swept across the road and bore me 
with it into the gorge below. For 
some time I was unconscious that 
there was any time or anything. 
When I came to a sense of my 
surroundings, I found myself at the 
bottom of the gulch, wedged in be- 
tween two logs and half buried in 
mud. I clawed away as much of the 
arth as I could, and tried to extri- 
cate myself. But | found it as im- 
possible to move my legs as it had 
been to move Methuselah. Poor 
old fellow! It had taken a landslide 
to ‘get a move on him.” The judg- 
ment day had come upon him while 
he was yet in his sins. His obsti- 
nacy had been his complece undo- 
ing. ‘There he was a few yards be- 
low me, lying under the wrecked 
buggy with his head in the creek. 

It was raining harder by this 
time, and the roar of the wind up 
the canyon would have dismayed a 
stouter heart than mine. But, stout 
heart or faint, I was evidently in for 
a long siege. There wasn’t a hu- 
man habitation within miles so far 
as I knew, and if there had been, 
nobody could have heard my call for 
help above the howling storm. I 
made several useless attempts to 
free myself, but these only served 
to remind me that my right shoulder 
was' badly sprained. My legs were 
too cramped and benumbed to re- 
port to the brain their true condi- 
tion. 

It is useless to dwell on the hor- 
rors I endured through the hours 
that followed. After a while it got 
dark down there in the canyon, then 
inky black as the night closed in. 
My shoulder ached frightfully, and 
mv teeth chattered with the cold. 
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Once in a while | dozed off into 
semi-unconsciousness, to be roused 
by a sharper spasm of pain or a 
fiercer gust of wind. In this way 
the first part of the night went by. 

Then a new terror came to me. 
The creek was rising! By reaching 
over the log that pinned me down 
I could feel the water as it swept by. 
(ccasionally, in the lull of the wind, 
I could hear it tumbling over the 
rocks. Before this, my mental state 
had been one of dumb despair; now 
it became one of frenzied horror. To 
be held fast by the legs while the 
whirling waters rose and rose—to 
the waist, to the shoulder, to the 
chin—to be strangled there in the 
dark, with never a chance to fight 
for my life, was a fate too horrible 
to endure. Was there no power in 
all that vast forest but the power of 
destruction? Oh, there must be help 
somewhere! 

I called for that help with all the 
strength of my voice, yet I knew in 
my heart that no human being could 
hear me. But the frenzy of despera- 
tion was upon me. I must find a 
way of escape. I must have help. I 
couldn’t die in that way. “Help! 
Help!” I kept calling, sometimes 
with all my might, sometimes only 
in a whisper. A whisper was as 
good as a shout, for I could scarcely 
hear my own voice above the roar- 
ing wind. I seemed to realize for 
the first time in my life that I had 





a soul and this was its cry that 
would not be silenced. 
And all this time the water was 


steadily rising! 

I do not know how many minutes 
or hours passed. Clearly, there was 
no hope, no help. I had done all I 
could, now I must await the inevi- 


table. Stolid despair mingled with 
stoic fortitude settled down upon 
me. 


I may have dozed; perhaps I 
dreamed. But for the fact that I 
am now relating the experience, | 
should say it was all a dream. After 
awhile my eyes caught the glimmer 
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of a light far up on the opposite hill- 
side. ‘Then the light disappeared. 
Then it reappeared. And each time 
it reappeared and glimmered, grew 
steadier. It was a strange, wierd 
sight as it moved in an uncertain, 
zigzag course among the trees. In 
my state of mind it seemed an un- 
canny thing. I could not tell whe- 
ther it was a symbol of hope or a 
summons to my doom. At any rate 
| was fascinated by it as it came 
nearer and nearer. 

At last a great hope ruled out 
doubt and despair. The mystical 
light was a lantern flame, and the 
old man who carried it was a more 
welcome sight than would have been 
the fairest angelic vision. [| shout- 
ed to him to hasten, as the water 
was now over the logs and was ris- 
ing rapidly. But to my call he paid 
not the slightest heed—seemed not 
to hear me, though he was_ just 
across the stream on the opposite 
bank. He was a thin, shaggy man 
with long hair and bushy whiskers. 
In one hand he carried the lantern, 
in the other an axe. I shouted again 
to let him know. where I was, but he 
marched by without even looking 
my way. Meanwhile I was yelling 
at him to come back, anger, despair 
and desperation in my voice. 

When he had gone up stream for 
fifty or sixty yards, he crossed the 
creek on a fallen tree and came back 
on my side. [I noticed that he walk- 
ed with a firm and even step, avoid- 
ing slippery and rocky places as 
easily as if he had traversed the path 
a thousand times. When he reached 
the spot where I was, he looked at 
me a few seconds with glassy, un- 
seeing eyes, handed me the lantern, 
and began to use his axe on the logs 
that had held me fast for so many 
hours. Every blow counted. ‘The 
muddy water splashed over us both 
as his axe cut through it into the 
wood below, yet each stroke was de- 
livered with a nicety and precision 
that astonished me. To the few re- 
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marks which I ventured to offer he 
made no reply. 

When he had cut away the death 
trap in which | was imprisoned, my 
strange rescuer lifted me out of the 
mud and water, and literally carried 
me to a place of safety. There he 
straightened out my cramped legs 
and gave them a_ good _ rubbing. 
Then, silent and unseeing as before, 
he led the way over the fallen tree 
and along the path that zigzagged 
up the hill. Every now and then he 
would stop, take me by the arm— 
the unhurt one—and help support 
my lagging steps up the slippery 
way. 

It was at least two miles from the 
creek to this strange man’s abode. 
When we reached it, the strange 
man seemed to wake from his dream 
or trance or whatever was his con- 
dition. Upon relaxing from _ the 
tense state to which he had subject- 
cd himself, he seemed very much ex- 


hausted, but after a little rest he 
made me comfortable by a huge fire 
place, doctored up my lame shoul- 
der, and entertained me most hos- 
pitably. 

I stayed with him two days, dur- 
ing which time | looked over some 
of his books—one of his two rooms 
was full of them—and listened to 
a good deal of talk on occult and 
mystical subjects. I found the old 
recluse very entertaining, and while 
| do not swallow nearly all the stuff 
he gave me, I am willing to admit 
that I was very glad to take the dose 
that saved my life. 

Should you ever visit the vener- 
able hermit in his mountain home, 
just call his attention to this story. 
Possibly he may explain how it was 
that he knew of my peril and came 
to my rescue. My task has been to 
record the incident as it happened. 
I have no explanation .whatever to 


offer. 











CHRISTMAS UNDER THE 


REDWOODS 


OF CALIFORNIA 





By Paul G. Clark 


“So, now is come our joyful’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly.” 


T was started by a letter from 

Harold—I mean that famous 

Christmas we spent under the 
trees. A week before Yule-tide his 
missive found its way to our Pine- 
street home, saying that he had left 
New York with Ray. Harold is the 
uncle of the rest of us, but the aver- 
age ages of the most being twenty- 
seven, his personality is simply at 
a par. The si... cant words in his 
epistle were: We are bringing our 
heavy coats; reckon even in Califor- 
nia it’s chilly at Christmas.” He 
had never been out here; the rest of 
us preceded him by only two years, 
and now there was to be something 
of a family re-union. 

Cold at Christmas! Absurdity! 
Insult! We would show him! The 
patriotic blood of the entire Bunn 
family was aroused. Hilda and 
Grace joined in the protest. One 
year makes a Californian; we had 
the defensive zeal of pioneers. And 
the general roar from the “family 
club” provided, as was usual, an 
idea. We would make Harold and 
Aunt Ray eat their Christmas din- 
ner out of doors. 

Of course we would, too. “All 
hands on deck!” ordered father, 
who was even more resourceful than 
his sons. “We'll spend Christmas 
in the Redwoods! We'll do onr 
frolicking out of doors! We'll build 


a lean-to with a fire-place for the 
Yule log! And if our Eastern 
friends will perish from cold, they 
can perish!” 

In the applause that followed, the 
Bunn family were stirred to action. 
We were a motherless bunch, just 
father, the boys and girls; perhaps 
for that reason we had cultivated 
our domestic ingenuity. Jessie was 
given the task of a menu in the most 
ancient order of Christmas. Lillian 
was appointed for decorations. 
Songs and universal merriment were 
the portion of Harvey. Lee was the 
committee on Yule Log. As for 
myself, I caught the next train for 
Sonoma County to select a suitable 
spot for the scenery. I got off at 
Guerneville, beat up the country 
around Bohemian Grove, and finally 
found the exact place for my fancy, 
on the Russian River. 

There are only two carpenters in 
the country up there, and though 
they work on contract, their “speed”’ 
is ninety cents a day. I planned, 


therefore, nothing architecturally 
elaborate. We got a lot of lumber 


from Bleeker’s mill, and set to work 
on the Christmas Hall. The place 
was of “infinite variety.”” We were 
in the heart of the Redwoods. It 
was accessable only after passing 
over a mile of winding mountain 
trail. The route ieft the wagon road 
and followed a foot-path for a quar- 
ter of a mile, a ridge running high 
above the valley. One made his 
way almost under hanging 
branches. Irom below rose the tops 
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of the mighty Redwoods, over 
which we seemed to walk. But 
above, on the slope we traversed, 
tier on tier of forest giants soared 
to heaven. The destination was a 
vast solitude; the trail ended in a 
grove of redwoods, filling a bowl, 


cleft in the mountain side, and 
climbing to the ridge above. A 
place to please the Druids! In this 


situation of forest romance, in ‘a 
crisp asmosphere, the “family club” 
would spend Noel. 

I was joined on the last day of 
work by Lillian. She was astonished 
at the size of my redwood pavilion. 
It was of crude planking, but spa- 
cious, mother earth being the floor, 
and out of stones we had built a 
spacious fireplace. My men were 
now enlisted with the lady decora- 
tor in search of greens. While ar- 
boring the house, Lee arrived with 
our Chinese cook. We decided to 
cook the dinner at a hotel not far 
down the trail, to transport it on 
donkeys, and merely erect a pantry 


for local disbursement. ‘The fol- 
lowing twenty-four hours were 


full of busy preparation. 

The three of us were at the train 
at its arrival on Christmas Day from 
San Francisco. The family was 
there. Harold caught my hand in 
a mighty hand clasp; he introduced 
me to my new aunt. I saw instant- 
ly that Ray would be one of us. The 
party was filled with the most eager 
expectations, and our New York 
relatives were stupified by the sur- 
prise; they did not bring to the 
Redwoods their heavy top coats. 

Qld “Jack,” the only horse I 
could secure, had a time of it haul- 
ing the crowd into the mountains. 
We must have made a hilarious 
spectacle. When the work of my 
carpenters was beheld, a redwood 
hall sprung by magic in the Druid 
grove, a spontaneous triple cheer 
was given for my humble self, and 
Harvey sang an original song on the 
spot. He consecrated my ideal lo- 
cation the “Grove of the Graces,” 
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and my enthusiastic Aunt Ray 
seized me—we giving the first waltz 
since the fairies were driven from 
that divine locality. 

“Well, Master of Ceremonies,” 
said Harold, bringing in that com- 
edy way of his, to my father, “you 
have pleased us to Christmas taste; 
when will the show begin?” 

Our Chinese boy had gotten the 
luggage unpacked, everyone loaned 
a hand at various employments, and 
in a few minutes the head of the 
family appeared on the green as 
the Lord of Misrule. We roasted 
refreshments at once, and began cir- 
culating the Yule dough, which are 
cookies pulled up into a “Christmas 
point,” and with cider washed down. 
The entire party now went after 
the Yule log. Lee had left it at the 
top of the hill. The boys hoisted 
it, and then we went to “Redwood 
Hall.” We brought it within that 
venerable edifice, and as we deposit- 
ed it, to the music of a guitar Har- 
vey’s thoughtfulness had provided, 
sang the “Welcome Yule.” It was 
a hearty burst we gave voice to, sin- 
cere in the balm of those mountains 
as ever rang by snow-bound hearth; 
and we bawled it twice: 


“Welcome be ye that are here, 

Welcome all, and make good cheer, 

Welcome all another year, 
Welcome Yule.” 


And we forthwith initiated that 
ancient section of the Redwoods to 
an old-line Christmas. 

Including our guests, we were 
fifteen. We were given ardor by 
the holiday character of the hall. 
Lillian had set the red holly berries 
glistening everywhere. Smilax 
hung over the wire frame of Christ- 
mas bells, and as an ingenious de- 
vice, real bells were placed inside; 
by attaching strings out-doors, they 
were sounded by “Lim” with start- 
ling and mysterious results of pleas- 
ure. There was a great table at 
one end—greens on the cloth. But 
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no logs snapped on the fire-place. 
The lighting of the Yule log was a 
great ceremony. 

That venerable bit of “heart of 
oak” being deposited on the earth, 
it was each one’s turn to do his 
stunt, by order of the Lord of Mis- 
rule. Harold first stood on the log. 
Ele placed one graceful hand over 
his stomach, bowed and exclaimed: 
“Hungry as the sea, and can digest 
as much,” and stepped down. It 
was so like Harold; we all remem- 
bered he got away with Aunt Mag- 
gie’s double-decker beefsteaks in 
New York. 

My cousin Hilda told a_ ghost 
story. It had happened to her. 
While staying at an old country 
house in Maine, she had come to 
breakfast and announced her imme- 
diate departure, having had a ghost 
enter her room, snatch a coverlet 
from the bed with bony fingers. It 
was so; the spread was not there. 
A late guest just then came in, re- 
marked that he had been cold dur- 
ing the night, and knowing the next 
room to be empty, had taken a cov- 
erlet. And also stepped down. 

We watched Ray take the stage 
with expectation. In that spirited 
style of hers (which during all the 
time we knew her was fire for our 
spirits), she gave this sentiment of 
old: 


“Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas to-night! 

Christmas where snow-peaks stand 
solemn and white! 

Christmas where corn-fields _ lie 
sunny and bright! 

I:verywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas to-night!” 


At which apt blending of East 
and West we gave the dramatic re- 
citer a round cheer; and throughout 
the big “Christmas shed” the echo 
of human voices came back, “Christ- 
mas to-night!” 

An exciting interruption oc- 


curred. Ray was the first caught 
under the mistletoe, as she was go- 
ing to a log-wood seat; Harvey was 
the winning man. As none of the 
boys had dared yet to embrace their 
handsome aunt, the incident was 
sensational. Harold said that if he 
were given two whole mince pies 
he would forgive all. 

It being my turn, I gave forth the 
bit of verse that we used to get off 
when I went to school, centuries 
old, for aught I know, which runs: 
“Now, all our neighbor’s chimneys 

smoke,” 

“Pardon me,” said Hilda, ‘the 
nearest is a mile away.” 

“Shut up—” 

“Their Christmas blocks are burn- 
ing ;” 

“Excuse me,” exclaimed Lillian; 
“they haven’t drunk enough cider 

et.” 

“Their ovens they with  bak’d 
meats choke”— 

“Gad! Give them a little air!” 
drawled one of the boys. 

“And all their spits are turning” — 

“T thought you said the oven was 
choked ?” 

“Without the door let sorrow 
lie” — 

“Kick it out.” 

Heedless of the conspiracy 
(hatched on the train), I finished 
with crescendo: 


“And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry!” 


Which got me three cheers. 

Little Jim climbed on the log and 
declared: “People should be merry 
and eat pies at Christmas.” For 
that a bravo, and the announcement 
that dinner steamed in the “butler’s 
pantry” (in the sheet-iron warmer 
with charcoal motive power I had 
installed.) 

“Bring in the boar’s head,” or- 
dered the King of Misrule. 

“What!” shouted Harold and 
Ray, chorus. 
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“Sure. Boar from Marin County. 
So thick out here, Legislature of- 
fers bounty. So many boars killed 
annually, had to reduce bounty last 
session. Impoverish State.” 

Chinese Lim was bringing in that 
boar’s head! The truth about it was, 
the family council had given up 
against it for a boar‘s head. “Why, 
a whole band of them came out of 
the woods after me at Napa,” said 
father. “G’wan!” said the rest of 
us. “Fact! Somebody turned 
loose a lot of pigs in the woods up 
that way, and their man-eating de- 
scendants have tusks a foot long.’ 
This was reasonable truth—as result 
of which we took the hint, and 
“boar’s head” now came in. It was 
roasted pig. 

While our Yule log was lighted, 
crackling like an invasion, and the 
fire-place was piled high, the room 
darkened and _ illuminated with 
Christmas candles, we got wise to 
the dinner. With eyes on the 
“boar,” we ate green turtle soup, 
and then we ate “boar-pig,” as Har- 
vey christened it. Along with this 
course we had “sammon,” carp be- 
ing unprocurable. We feasted on 
goose roasted, and drifted to neat’s 
tongue with sallets; and then a 
great plum pudding, with sprig of 
holly crowning. Harold had two 
mince pies, the rest of us mince pie. 
These were wonders, made oblong, 
in true ancient pattern, recalling 
the manger—Lim’s genius. There 





were “kickshaws,” and the usual 
lingering finish. We had “frum- 


erty,” which are wheat cakes made 
in milk, spiced, sugared, raisined 
—with a dash _of wine. It was 
Christmas to Harold’s taste. 

We made it merry with toast and 
song, and the sense of our isolation 
made us feel like princes. In the 
splendor of the Redwoods, in the 
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embrace of the majesty of the for- 
est, by the pure heart of nature, our 
celebration grew fraught with a joy 
that men knew in the days of old, 
Saxons, Romans, Greeks, far back 
in the dimness of time, when they 
made glad at the first of the winter 
season. 

Our Lord of Misrule started the 
wassailing. It was wassail to every 
one, in claret, with the sugar, nut- 
meg, toast, and roasted apples, that 
belong to wassail. We wassailed 
the “boar-pig,” the roof-tree, Lim, 
and the mighty Redwoods towering 
about. We wassailed Yule log and 
candle light. It was Christmas! 
And the Lord of Misrule gave us: 
“Wassail the bowl, with ancient 

ribands fine, 

Porridge with plums, and turkeys 
with the chine. 

The boar will use us kindly.” 


But Harvey exclaimed: 


“We'll bring your friends down to 
this large dinner ; 
It works the better 

witnesses.” 


eaten before 


The afternoon seemed to glide on 
whirring wheels. We had a Horn 
dance, with all the boys surround 


ing heads with deer antlers and 
dancing on the green. We _ had 


charades and snapdragon; we even 
descended to juvenilia with “What 
is my thought like?” And we ended 
our forest Christmas in Sonoma 
with a Virginia reel. 

The sun was dipping, over the 
tall, straight trees, lords of the val- 
ley and the mountains. Our train 
would pass at five. So we set our 
faces to the trail, after a ringing 
adieu to Redwood Hall. 








TONITIAH 


A Story of Ancient Cliff Life. 


By Florence E. Brooks 


ITHOUT the canyon the 

sun was at least two hours 

high; down in the bottom 
where the clear, crystal brook trick- 
led along, half hidden by trees and 
low bushes, a deep, hazy shadow 
was creeping up and up till at last 
it reached the second tier of dwell- 
ings nestled snugly under the great 
arch of the beetling cliff. 

Some of the cliff dwellers were 
drawing up the notched poles which 
they used for ladders, and making 
ready for the night, which would 
be upon them soon; others were sit- 
ting upon the tlat roofs, singing and 
laughing. 

On a house top somewhat apart 
from the others, a maiden sat with 
clasped hands gazing toward the 
west. The last rays of sunlight en- 
veloped her in a golden flood mak- 
ing the beads of chalchuite and of 
obsidian around her neck and on her 
round, copper-colored arms scintil- 
late with iridescent light. 

Their wearer was of medium 
height, slim and willowy, and with 
the grace of a wild creature which 
knows not the restraining effect of 
tight clothing; her mantle of feather 
cloth was fastened over her left 
shoulder, but exposed the right. Her 
supple limbs were untrammeled by 
the cotton gown of nearly ankle 
length, which was belted in by a 
red scarf. On her small feet she 
wore sandals, and her blue-black 
hair hung in waves of night far be- 
low her waist. 

She sighed deeply, while 
filled her soft, fawn-like eyes. 


tears 


‘“Tonitiah! oh, Tonitiah !’’ 

“Yea, here am I.” 

“What dost thou, 
alone and in tears?” 

“I do but take my last happy look 
at the setting sun, Poyye, for to- 
morrow thou knowest I wed Sopete, 
and nevermore will I know happi- 
ness. 

“Why, Tonitiah, how comes this, 
didst thou not freely, and of thine 
own will give Sopete they promise?” 

“Yea, but thou knowest the rea- 
son; thou knowest [ am an orphan, 
and my life with my mother’s peo- 
ple is hard, very hard, and I thought 
as the wife of Sopete they would 
cease to persecute me.” 

“Thou sayest truly, Tonitiah, for 
Sopete is a rich man, Often have I 
passed his dwelling, and sometimes 
if none were near have I lifted the 
entrance curtain and looked within. 
Many robes and blankets have I 
seen. Yga, and numberless ollas. 
And once, when old Sayap was out 
I went even to the inner room and 
peered within. There saw I a great 
pile of maize and many squash, and 
on a line strung across the chamber 
were deer skins. More than any 
other man of our tribe hath Sopete.” 

“Yea, that I know well, Poyye, 
but he is old and I love him not.” 

“Thou knewest that when thou 
gavest him thy promise, Tonitiah.” 

‘But then it mattered not; for 
then, for then 

“For then what, Tonitiah ?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell thee, Poyye, 
thou wilt despise me for a froward 
maid.” 


sweet sister, 
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Nay, that I will not do. I will 
help thee.” 

“Well, last night | had a dream. 
I dreamed the Navajos crept up up- 
on the men of our tribe as they were 
in the fields cultivating the maize; 
stole upon them without warning 
and killed them all.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Nay, I dreamed there was one 
of our young men, so straight and 
strong, so quiet and soft of speech, 
one | have ever liked, and when in 
my dream I saw his mangled form, 
I knew I more than liked him.” 





“Oh, Tonitiah, and he—what is 
his name?” 
“Canst thou not guess? ‘hou 


knowest what young men are in the 
maize fields.” 
“Of a truth. 
na?’ 
“Thou knowest better.” 
“Is is Okoya?” 
“Nay.” 


It cannot be Nan- 


Tonitiah covered her face with 
her hands. 

Poyye studied a moment, then 
with a glad cry threw her arms 


about her friend. 

“Oh, sweet sister, is it Tejos?” 
she asked. 

Tonitiah answered not. 

“It is; and thou hast well chosen. 
Now, of a truth will we be sisters.” 

“Dost thou forget my promise to 
Sopete? Ere I break my word | 
will e’en die.” 

“Talk not of dying, Tonitiah, nor 
yet shall thou wed Sopete, for | 
shall find some way to free thee. 
Long have I known that Tejos, this 
brother of mine, loves thee well, 
and would have spoken ere this 
hadst he known thou woulds’t have 
favored his suit. J'ut I must leave 
thee, Tonitiah, for | have somewhat 
to do before night.” 

Poyye was a young girl slightly 
taller than her bosom friend Toni- 
tiah, and of an energetic, impulsive 
disposition. She was dressed very 
much as was the other maiden, ex- 
cept that her hair was arranged in 
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two coils or wheels behind the 
ears. 

Now she climbed down the lad- 
der, reaching from the roof of ‘Toni 
tiah’s dwelling to that of the one 
below, and from there by the same 
means to the ground. It was nearly 
dark, and she took a path along the 
foot of the cliff, which passed some 
dwellings standing alone, in one of 
which she lived. But she did 
stop till she came to the cave 
dwellings at the farther end of the 
community. Here she lifted the en 
trance curtain of one, and greeted 
the occupant, a woman who was 
kneeling before the fire place blow- 
ing upon the embers in an attempt 
to call to life the dying fire. 

“How art thou to-day, Hannay? 
[s the pain in thy side still strong?” 

“Yea, and I feel the chill of the 
nights. Had’st I but wood for a fire, 
perchance I could drive away this 
evil pain.” 

“ft will get thee wood.” 

Suiting the action to the word, 
the girl went out, and after careful 
search secured a little wood. She 
returned to the cave, and putting 
some on the fire, carried the rest 
to the inner room. ‘Then she sat 
down upon the floor with Hannay, 
and watched the bright blaze which 
now began to fill the chamber with 
light. 

For several moments nothing was 
said, then Poyye, who sat with her 
hands clasped about her knees, sigh 
ed several times. 

“What ailest thou, my 
said the old woman. 

“My heart is heavy with pain.” 

“What fears darken thy mind?’ 

“My adopted sister, whom thou 
knowest is dear to my heart, is to 
wed on the morrow Sopete, whom 
she loveth not. I have promised to 
help her, but how I know not.” 

Hannay looked stealthily around 
the cave, and drew closer to Poyye. 

“Dost thou ask my help?” 

“Tf thou would’st but give 
good Hannay.” 


not 


child?” 


it, 
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“And did I give it could’st thou 
keep it secret, Poyye?” 

“Of a surety thou knowest | 
could, and much would | do to free 
1 onitiah,” 

“Dost thou swear secrecy by the 
sacred fire?” 

“Yea, | swear it.” 

“Then listen: I will give thee a 
powdered herb which thou must find 
some way to put in Sopete’s food. 
It will cause him to sleep long and 
sound, and when at last he doth 
awake, he will care naught to wed 
Tonitiah. Thou need’st not fear 
Sayap, for she is deaf and _ half 
blind; she will not heed thee, And 
if perchance she should sleep heavy 
it will be well for her.” 

“Give me the powder, good Han- 
nay, and I| will go while Sopete is 
away at the estuta.” 

The girl took the powder, and 
taking hasty leave of Hannay, start- 
ed for the dwelling of Sopete. The 
path led by one of the estufas, and 
she heard the voices of men and boys 
within. She stopped 2 moment to 
listen; gradually her eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light of the 
fire. She saw Sayap, the aged 
mother of Sopete, asleep on a bed 
of skins in a corner, so she crept 
quietly yet quickly to the inner 
chamber, where, after groping 
around she found a jar of freshly- 
ground maize ready for the morning 
meal. She mixed in the herb which 
Hannay had given her and left the 
dwelling. 

It was still early, and she slipped 
into her own home without. notice. 
For a long time after she had thrown 
herself upon her lowly bed of skins 
she could not sleep, being tormented 
with a guilty fear. What if the pow- 
der Hannay had given her should 
cause Sopete and Sayap also to sleep 
so soundly they never would 
awaken? 

Poyye had no intention of com- 
mitting murder, and when she re- 
called the fact that Hannay had long 
born a grudge against Sopete, she 


felt more and more fearful of the 
consequences. However, at last she 
fell asleep with a vision of her be- 
loved brother wedded to Tonitiah. 

The next day when the sun was 
high overhead, as Poyye was return- 
ing from the brook, she heard a 
sound which struck terror to her 
guilty heart. It was the death wail, 
growing stronger every moment as 
more and more people took it up. 
She felt sure that she knew for 
whom it was sounded, and she had 
scarcely strength to drag herself 
home. 

When Tonitiah learned that So- 
pete and Sayap had been found dead 
in their dwelling, she joined the 
wailers around the corpses. For 
four days both sexes moaned and 
wept. In the meantime the dead had 
been cremated. 

On the evening of the fourth the 
council was called in the largest es- 
tufa. When the preliminary cere- 
monies were attended to, the ta- 
pop or governor opened the meet- 
ing. 

“My brothers,” said he, “Sopete 
and Sayap art gone to  Shipapu. 
This is well, but it looketh much 
as if they had not been called by 
Those Above, but had been sent 
ere their time by foul means. If 
this be so, our duty lieth plain before 
us. The murderer we must find. 
Hast any here aught to tell?” 

After a few moments of deep si- 
lence Chayon, who lived near the 
dwelling formerly occupied by So- 
pete, arose. 

“My brothers, the night before 
the dead bodies of Sopete and Sa- 
yap were found, as I was on my way 
to the estufa, I saw coming out of 
Sopete’s dwelling a woman, and 
from the step I judged a maid. She 
hastened away in the opposite di- 
rection and I followed her not. Her 
face I saw not.” 

The whole company listened 
breathlessly to this recital, then 
Nanna arose; he it was who had 
sought to wed Tonitiah, but being 
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a young man whom the whole tribe 
distrusted, and many disliked, the 
maiden had decided in favor of So- 
pete, since which the rejected suitor 
had cherished a deep resentment, 
however, keeping his state of mind 
to himself. Now was his time to get 
even. In these words he spoke: 

“Of a surety, there is but one of 
our tribe like to wish Sopete out 
of the way, and that one is Toni- 
tiah.” 

He stopped to observe the effect 
of his words. 

The tribesmen looked from one 
to the other. Some evidently dis- 
agreed with him; others nodded 
their heads in affirmation. Nanna 
resumed : 

“Sopete was a man of many years, 
and what more like than that Toni- 
tiah should’st at the last moment 
regret her promise to wed him? And 
how easy to put him out of the way? 
As to Sayap, it mattered little 
should she also go to Shipapu. 
Those Above would’st have called 
her soon.” 

Here Chayon interrupted. 

“Now that I think of it, ‘tis true 
the maid I saw coming from So- 
pete’s dwelling minded me of Toni- 
tiah.” 

A low murmur broke out among 
the company. 

“Send for the maid, that we may 
hear what sayeth she,” said one. 

An Indian was dispatched for To- 
nitiah, the whole company await- 
ing his return in silence and ex- 
ceeding gravity. Soon the girl 
stood before them with drooping 
head and clasped hands. 

The tapop informed her of what 
she was accused, upon which she 
proudly raised her head and de- 
manded the name of her accuser, 
and upon being told it was Nanna, 
she gave the latter one unflinching 
look straight in the eyes, then drop- 
ped her head again. 

“Hast thou naught to say?” asked 
the tapop. 

“Nay, it were of no use, and it 
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mattereth little to me whether | be 
convicted or acquitted.” 

‘How so? At thy age life should 
be sweet.” 

“Tonitiah hath not so found it.” 

“Wert thou at thine own dwell- 
ing all the evening before the dis- 
covery of the dead bodies of Sopete 
and Sayap?”’ 

“Perchance so; | remember not.” 

“At least thou can’st remember if 
thou wert at Sopete’s dwelling?” 

“Nay, I cannot say.” 

“Thou meanest thou wilt not say.” 

“It mattereth not—Tonitiah’s 
word would go for naught.” 


Nanna looked around the com- 
pany with an expression which 
plainly said: “Spake I[ not the 


truth?” 

“The maid is clearly guilty,” here 
spake up Chayon, “else would she 
deny the accusation.” 

“Since the accused sayeth naught 
to clear herself, it lieth with us to 
take the vote,” said the tapop. 

Upon which the delegates voted, 
and were unanimous for conviction. 
At once all was excitement, but To- 
nitiah stood quite unconcerned, 
with that stoicism for which the In 
dian has ever been noted. When 
informed that the punishment was 
death, she merely said: “It is well.” 

It was decided to award the pun- 
ishment at once, and with all se- 
crecy. Tonitiah was to be walled 
up alive in a deserted cave dwelling, 
and left to die of starvation. 

A procession was formed with 
her near the head, and silently, in 
single file, they picked their way 
along the path, past the last occu- 
pied dwellings. There was no 
moon, and the stars afforded little 
light, so the strange company moved 
slowly. 

After going some distance, they 
came to the cave which had been 
chosen for Tonitiah’s tomb, and 
without a word she entered; then 
the opening was closed with small 
stones set in mortar, which had been 
brought for that purpose. There 
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was no other opening to the cave 
except a smoke hole over the door. 
This they did not close. , 

When all was secure, the Indians 
quietly dispersed, after again en- 
joining secrecy. 

One who took part in these pro- 
ceedings was Koya, the father of 
Poyye. When he returned so late 
to his home she was awakened, for 
she slept upon a pile of skins in the 
outer chamber through which he 
had to pass to reach the small, dark 
one where he and her mother slept. 

Poyye, oppressed with a sense of 
present or coming evil, had been 
sleepless. At the first sign of day 
she rose, awaiting the coming of 
Tejos from the estufa. He appeared 
soon, and after greeting the inmates 
of the dwelling, he took from a 
bowl in a niche in the wall a pinch 
of yellow corn meal, and scattered 
it to the six regions, at the same 
time uttering a few words of prayer. 
sy this means the Spirits Above 
were appeased, and Tejos sat down 
upon the floor with his father. His 
mother then placed before them 
their morning meal of corn cakes. 

Before eating, all uttered a prayer. 
When they had finished, after an- 
other almost inaudible prayer of 
thanksgiving to Those Above, Tejos 
and his father took their departure 
for the maize fields, which were some 
distance from their dwelling. The 
cultivated ground of the community 
lay along the brookside in the lower 
end of the canyon. The acequias or 
ditches which had been dug to irri- 
gate it helped to divide it up into 
fields, which were worked by the 
different clans. The field appor- 
tioned to Koya and his family was 
almost the last one. It was the time 
of year when weeds strove with the 
maize for mastery; therefore, this 
morning both Koya and Tejos were 
hard at work when the latter heard 
a low call. Looking quickly up he 
saw Poyye. 

Koya was at the other end of the 
field, so Poyye crouched down 
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among the maize and crept stealth- 
ily to her brother. In a low voice 
she asked: 

“Knowest thou what business 
kept our father so late last night in 
the estufa?” 

“Nay, how should I know; I was 
not in mine own estufa.” 

“Miethinks the business were of 
grave import, and perchance con- 
cerneth Tonitiah.” 

“Tonitiah! Why thinkest thou 
that?” 

“[ have but come from her dwell- 
ing, and she is not there.” 

“Well, what find ye strange in 
that?” 

“This, that they say one from the 
council came to her home late at 
night and took her away, and she 
hath not been seen since.”’ 

“Art thou sure none have seen 
her since?” 

“Yes; and, Tejos, | have some- 
what more to tell thee. Long have 
I known thou lovest Tonitiah, but 
only of late have I learned she lov- 
eth thee.” 

At this piece of information, ‘le 
jos straightened up, breathed quick- 
ly, and a dark red flush flooded his 
swarthy face. He gazed iniently 
into his sister’s eyes. 

“How knowest thou that, Poyye?” 

“From her own lips. She it was 
who told me on the evening before 
Sopete’s and Sayap’s dead _ bodies 
were found.” 

“And yet, was she not willing to 
wed with Sopete?”’ 

“Nay, she was not willing, but she 
promised; and thou knowest not 
Tonitiah if thou thinkest she could 
break her word.” 

At this juncture Poyye saw her 
father coming toward them, so she 
hastily took her departure. 

All that day she was uneasy and 
troubled. She went again to Toni- 
tiah’s dwelling for news, but with- 
out success. However, lite that af- 
ternoon, as she was returning from 
the brook with her tinaja poised 
securely upon her head, she met 
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Nanna. She had ever disliked him 
heartily, but now she attempted to 
pass, but he placed himself in the 
path before her, forcing her to stop. 
Pushing his evil face close to her’s 
he inquired: 

“Hiast thou seen thy dear Toni- 
tiah to-day or yesterday?” 


“Nay, | have not seen her,” said 
Poyye. 
“Nor wilt thou be like to ever 


again.” 

The girl’s heart beat fast, as with 
a little gasp she asked: 

“What meanest thou?” 

“That I may not tell thee; but To- 
nitiah the proud, Tonitiah the scorn- 
ful one who did’st think she: could 
Say nay to one and yea to another, 
her thou wilt never see more.” 

Poyye gave him a disdainful look, 
and again attempted to pass. 

“Oh, thou believest me not? Well, 
then, thou mayest, for Tonitiah’s 
prison is her grave 

Nanna stopped himself quickly, 
for he perceived he was saying too 
much. 

But Poyye was shrewd enough to 
answer: 

“T believe not a word thou sayest, 
for to lie is as easy to thee as to 
breathe.” 

With this parting shaft she at last 
succeeded in eluding her tormentor, 
and returning home in a troubled 
spirit. 

If indeed what Nanna had said 
were true, then Tonitiah must have 
been accused of causing the deaths 
of Sopete and Sayap, and have been 
punished for the same, while she, the 
guilty one, remained unsuspected. 

Poyye was torn between two de- 
sires—the one to tell all, and thus, 
perhaps, save Tonitiah; the other 
self-preservation. She knew that 
Tonitiah must suspect her of the 
crime, but would never denounce 
her. She resolved to make a last 
effort to find and free her friend. By 
the next day she had thought out 
a plan, and as soon as opportunity 
occurred, took her tinaja and saun- 
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tered slowly down to the brook, up- 
on reaching which she peered care- 
fully around to see if she were 
watched; then hiding the tinaja in 
the bushes, she hurried up the path 
toward the cave-dwellings. 

Suddenly her heart stood - still. 
Yes, there was a cave, the last of 
all, with its entrance freshly walled 
up. Oh, if she but dared to call To- 
nitiah ; but no, after carefully noting 
the situation of the cave she walked 
on, not daring to return at once lest 
some prying eye should be upon her. 
At last she deemed it safe to turn 
back, and this time she did not so 
much as glance at the cave she felt 
satisfied was ‘Tonitiah’s prison. 
Poyye was a wise maiden. 

When she had filled her tinaja 
with water and carried it home, she 
stole away to the fields of Tejos, 
and told him of her meeting and 
conversation with Nanna; of 
her suspicions concerning ‘Vonitiah, 
and the means she had taken to 
verify them. 

Tejos had not been idle during 
these days, but had sought by every 
means in his power to get news of 
Tonitiah, while at the same time ap- 
pearing unconcerned. But now, as 
he listened to Poyye, his eyes flash- 
ed, and a stern look came over his 
face as he exclaimed: 

“This very night will I save her. 
Yea, I do swear it by the sacred 
fire of Montezuma.” 

He listened as Poyye gave him a 
careful description of the situation 
of the cave. 

“How wilt thou save her, Tejos?” 

“That thou shalt know in time, 
but see thou gettest me a store of 
corn cakes, for if it be not too late 
and there still be life in Tonitiah, 
she must have to eat. Now leave 
me, Poyye, lest some prying eye be 
upon us.” 

When Tejos came to his evening 
meal, Poyye slipped the corn cakes 
into his pouch, but she did not ques- 
tion him, and as soon as it became 
dark he went as usual to the estufa, 
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where he was soon apparently 
asleep. Some time after midnight 
he climbed noiselessly down the 
notched pole ladder and stole out- 
side. Up the path he crept on his 
hands and knees till he came to the 
cave he sought. He rubbed his 
hands over the entrance and found 
the mortar still fresh and damp. 
Working with his obsidian knife he 
quickly dug away the stones. Then 
he called softly: 

‘“Tonitiah, my heart’s love, speak 
to me; ‘tis thy Tejos. I come to 
save thee.” 

“| fear thou comest too late,” re 
plied ‘Tonitiah in a faint voice. 

“Nay, dear one, say not too late.” 

He gathered her up in his strong 
arins, and with difficulty climbed 
without. Making his way slowly, 
and still carrying his light burden 
—for she was too weak to walk— 
he hastened up the canyon to the 
point where the trail started up the 
cliff side to the mesa above. Before 
starting up he dipped water from 
the brook and offered it to Tonitiah. 
She drank eagerly, but turnea with 
loathing from the food. Again they 
started, but ere long she lifted her 
head from his breast and whispered: 

“"*Tis sweet to feel thine arms en- 
fold me—too sweet to last.” 

“Thou knowest now, sweet love, 
how dear thou art to Tejos.” 


“Aye, but ’tis too late. I fear— 
1 fear | go to Shipapu.” 

“An’ thou goest, [| go. I swear 
‘” 

“Bend down thy head, Tejos, ere 
going. I must tell thee—I love thee 
well.” 

Not long after this Tonitiah sigh- 
ed very gently, her arms relaxed 
their hold upon his neck, and she lay 
quiet and still in his arms. 

Tejos had now reached the top 
of the cliff; he stopped, listened for 
her breath, felt for her heart beat, 
but she was dead. 

With a heart-rending groan he 
gathered her fiercely in his arms, 
pressed her closely to his heart, 
and without an insiant’s hesitation 
sprang from the top of the cliff off 
into space. 


Notes. 





Chalchuite—Turquoise. 

Obsidian—Volcanic glass. 

Estufa—House of meeting, of 
council, etc. Were sacred buildings. 

Tapop—Governor. 

Shipapu—Spirit world. 

Those Above—Spirits, or gods. 

Tinaja—Large earthen water 
jar. 

After the age of thirteen all boys 
were obliged to pass the night in 
the estufa of their clan. 
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MOUNT TAMALPAIS 


Mount Tamalpais is a “fixture” in 
San Francisco’s scenic and _ pictur- 
esque surroundings. The mountain 
is situated just north of the entrance 
to the Golden Gate, and the conven- 
iences for reaching it are so perfect 
that in two hours one may stand up- 
on its summit. The ascent is made 
over the “crookedest railway in the 
world,” there being 281 curves in 
the eight miles of road. But it is 
when standing upon the top of the 
mountain the wonder of it all comes. 
As far as the eye can reach in any 
direction, a panorama _ of cities, 
towns, farms, hills, dales and moun- 
tains spreads out at one’s feet, as it 
were, and all bound on the west by 
the blue, rolling Pacific. Perhaps 
it is not generally known from what 
the word Tamalpais is derived. In 
the long ago the Indian tribe “Ta- 
mals” inhabited the region imme- 
diately north of the Golden Gate. 
When the Spanish came, they spoke 
of the region as Tamalpies—“pies” 
meaning country—the country of 


the Tamals Indians. The above il- 
lustration shows the site of “Old 
Liberty Ranch,” which is one of the 
oldest landmarks on the road to the 
mountain’s top, which towers 2,500 
feet above and over hangs “Old 
Liberty.” The journey to ‘Tamal- 
pais begins at the Union Ferry De- 
pot, and thence via ferry boat, 
which affords the sight-seer most in- 
teresting views en route across the 
bay. Telegraph Hill, with its rows 
of houses clinging to cliffs, Fort Ma- 
son, Alcatraz Island, Angel Island, 
and skirting Berkeley, the site of 
the University of California, Sausa- 
lito is reached, thence via rail to Mill 
Valley, “the Little Switzerland,” 
where the Tamalpais cars are found 
waiting to wind their way up to 
the heights of the great mountain. 
It is an awe-inspiring ride, yet on 
no railway in the world will a 
greater degree of safety be found, 
but one forgets even possible dan- 
ger as the panorama gradually un- 
folds its charm and_ picturesque 
scenery. 
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THE WEDDING GIFT 


By May-Ethelyn Bourne 


E had not been in_ these 

rooms since she died; and 

now as he wandered among 
her belongings, a wave of passion- 
ate pity for her rushed over him. 
The protecting tenderness’ with 
which he had enfolded her in life 
surged upward and recoiled with 
the futileness, the impotence of it all. 
Not the needlessness, for he could 
not divest his mind of the feeling— 
the certainty that now, as ever, she 
needed him, she over whose grave 
the storm and wind swept to-night, 
she whose soul had _ trembled at 
storms, and on such nights had slept 
only when sheltered in his arms, lay 
out there alone while here, so near 
was scented warmth and all the 
dainty things she loved. 

These four years, while he had 
wandered afar, her rooms had beeh 
kept warm and bright, for wherever 
her soul might be, here was her 
home, unchanged from the day they 
carried her from it forever; she 
might know—only the angels could 
tell. 

Nothing had been disturbed; the 
white couch with its frail drapery, 
the toilet table burdened with crys- 
tal and silver, the perishable laces 
peeping from delicately-tinted satin 
cases, the exquisitely sheer  gar- 
ments in the white wood wardrobes 
—how typical of her were all these 
pale, fragile things! 

A scarf of mousseline de_ soie 
lifted in the wind of his restless 
movement as he turned away from 
a chiffonier and wrapped about his 
hand. He shook off the clinging 
thing with a sort of terror; then 
smoothed it with a tremulous pity. 


God! how she, too, had clung. All 
those ten long years, wrapping her 
silken, scented nature around him, 
creeping close and closer about his 
heart till it had scarce room to beat; 
encompassing his soul until he dared 
not move out into the strong beat 
and rush of life that he rejoiced in, 
lest he break or bruise some tiny 
tendril of her being. She folded him 
in her selfish love until he was al- 
most smothered; kept him, by her 
helplessness and imperious, tearful 
tyranny, in the dim light of these 
rooms, with their over-powering 
sweetness, until he was warped, 
dwarfed, blinded—then she died. 

Little by little he tried to come 
forth into the light; tried to take 
his old place among men, only to 
tind he was fearfully apart from the 
life of his younger manhood; had 
completely lost his grasp of the 
things that had been so large a part 
of him before she came, and for 
which he had longed in those stifling 
vears with a longing that was al- 
most madness. He endeavored with 
pitiful eagerness to fit his cramped 
life to the broad, free life of his fel- 
lows, and failed. 

Baffled and heart-sick, he finally 
left the old haunts and faces, and 
went where life was not the compli- 
cated existence of tradition environ- 
ed men; where he might learn of 
earnest, simple souls and teach his 
own nature to unfold again from the 
beginning; little by little come back 
to his own, as one builds up a sys- 
tem depleted by slow starvation into 
a normal, healthy thing. 

Day by day, there on the Western 
frontier, had he worked out his own 
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salvation. Far from the things that 
had made his world in the past, he 
wrought a new body and a new soul. 
Through physical toil he re-learned 
the keen joy of labor and rebuilt his 
wasted tissues into their old athletic 
strength. He found, as in youth, 
that to be alive and out-of-doors 
was a heritage beyond price; to meet 
nature hand to hand and vanquish 
was better than to reign. 

As the body grew, so mind and 
soul expanded, bursting their 
mummy wrappings and breaking in- 
to flower, and then She came. 

She, the daughter of the plain; 
she whose very presence exhaled a 
freshness and a breadth of life that 
made him catch his breath, sending 
a tingle of delight through all his 
heing, as some sweet, cool wind 
from the heights sweeps away the 
noisome vapors from below. 

Clear as her own skies and grey 
as the granite of her hills her eyes 
were and calm as they. ‘Tall with 
the lissom grace of the mountain 
pines she loved; hair brown as the 
furrows of the fields. Her soul be- 
yond all telling steadfast, loyal, 
true. Her mind attuned to perfect 
comprehension of the great essen- 
tial truths and stored with know- 
ledge of the daily, simple needs of 
life. 

There had been times in the strug- 
gle that was so nearly over when the 
other seemed summoning him and 
would not be denied, when a frenzy 
of fear pursued him for days, miak- 
ing methodical labor impossible, and 
now, before he reached out his hand 
and lifted the full cup to his lips, he 
must go back and sweep away those 
tangible reminders of the years be- 
fore; no ghosts must linger to 
haunt the new tenement of his home 
and heart. 

So once more he stood within the 
scented silence that had claimed 
him so long; the dim shadows seem- 
ed to harbor a diminutive figure of 
fragile daintiness; the place seemed 
alive with the echoes of a sweet, 
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querulous voice; the velvet darkness 
of her eyes, the silky yellow of her 
hair were burned into his brain. 

Going to the windows he threw 
them wide, letting the morning sun 
and wind sweep through. The room 
must be disnmyantled and he would 
trust no one save himself. 

One by one he folded and packed 
the garments, put away the belong- 
ings that were permeated with her 
personality ; the books that had been 
hers—the weak or vicious contents 
of which he seemed to see her bend- 
ing over as of old, until his soul 
sickened within him. ‘lhe very pic- 
tures, with their strained or senti- 
mental subjects he had grown to 
loathe—while strange, strange con- 
tradiction of temperament and char- 
acter, here and there, among the lit- 
ter of delicate trinkets, were nu- 
merous mechanical inventions of 
her own. 

She had possessed a weird inten- 
sity of interest in constructing the 
sort of things that a boy of mechani- 
cal bent delights in making—boxes 
with hidden springs, reading desks 
to attach to her chair, a sliding panel 
behind a picture on the wall, and 
had even contrived a camera, using 
cigar boxes for the frame and mak- 


ing it light-proof with black  oil- 
cloth. 
The man_ had often’ speculated 


over this peculiarity of her nature, 
and had seasons of hope that 
through this interest she might be 
coaxed into normal living, but in 
vain. IT inally, some months before 
her death, she seemed to have a dis- 
taste for it all. 

With a sigh the man laid down a 
half-finished model of a toy cannon 
that was discharged by touching a 
concealed spring, and turned to her 
desk. There were not as many pa- 
pers in it as he had expected; the 
journal, in which she had written 
daily and voluminously, could be de- 
stroyed without going through— 
neither the right nor wish to read 
was his; a few letters—some from 
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friends, three or four from himself 
when away on the one occasion of 
his absence from her, at the time 
his father died—and what was this? 
A letter addressed to himself in her 
delicate, familiar writing. With a 
curious sense of sick fear he tore 
the envelope open and read: 


“O! My Beloved! 


“To-night, for the first time since 
we were married, you are far from 
me, and my soul hangs breathless on 
your safe return. I am frantic with 
fear lest something—some one— 
take you from me. You are the life 
of my life, and I know, absolutely, 
if you were dead I should not live 
one hour—I could not! I know | 
have not many years, perhaps not 
many months, to live, and then— 
then what will you do? If I could 
be sure that you would follow 
quickly I might rest, but I torture 
myself with doubts. It is utterly im- 
possible that you can understand 
my love—how deep, how jealous it 
is of any waning or change. There 
are times when I am nearly mad 
with the thought that some day, 
some time, another woman may sit 
beside you in these rooms; lean on 
your love as I have leaned. Oh— 
no, no! It cannot be. I should 
come, even from the bounds of Hell 
to interfere. 

“Yet, back of it all, deep in my 
soul, something tells me that even 
now the gods are calling me to va- 
cate my place for her. 

“Dear one, think of all these years, 
how I have worshiped you! I beg 
you on my knees, I entreat you do 
not put any one in my place—let it 
be mine until we meet again, or if 
we never meet, spare me that soul- 
hurt, for I shall know, wherever I 
may be. 

“Again that accursed voice: ‘He 
will not spare you.’ So if it must me, 
my beloved, I submit, But surely 
you will come for one last tryst with 
me, and reading this, learn my great 
love, my weakness and my strength, 


for 1 free my hands from Death to 
give you both a wedding gift. 

“You will find it in the top drawer 
of the tall chiffonier; the key is in 
the small silver box in the right- 
hand drawer of my desk. When 
you, beyond all chance of changing, 
have decided to fill my place, in that 
last hour, before you leave these 
rooms—my rooms—to bring another 
to them, by the memory of all the 
years, I charge you not to fail to 
take my gift to her. You are big and 
brave of soul; you will not mind 
that she whom you love—oh, God !— 
shall know how deep was the love 
of MIRIAM.” 

In the depths of torment, all night 
he paced the rooms that, more than 
ever, seemed haunted by her pres- 
ence. It was cruel, it was mon- 
strous that a man’s whole natare 
should be dwarfed to such a stature. 
Over every inch of the way he 
fought the battle anew, soul-sick un- 
to death; but four years of normal 
living and sane thought told, and 
when the morning paled, the victory 
was his. 

Had he been weak in the past? 
Perhaps—but he was strong to 
mould the present and the future. 

And the gift? He could not re- 
fuse it—it was the last thing he 
could do for her who had demanded 
so much. He would explain all— 
everything—to that sweet, serene, 
strong soul who waited for his con- 
ing. She would understand and be 
pitiful, as he was pitiful of that frail, 
tenacious being who, even from the 
grave, reached out and laid invisible 
yet potent hands on Life. 

Resting his arms on the top of the 
chiffonier, he dropped his head upon 
them in utter weariness, then pulled 
himself together and turned the key 
in the lock. He was eager to be 
gone; to put forever behind him the 
horror that paralyzed his will. He 
laid a hand on the brass knob. The 
wood had apparently swelled, and 
the drawer stuck. He pulled again 
and fell back shot through the heart. 











BRIDGET, QUEEN OF FATUHIVA 





By Florence Hardiman Miller 


UT of the daikness and _ the 
O hush of early morning came 
the sound of regular foot- 
steps upon the pavement. Sudden- 
ly the fog was pierced by the beams 
of a rising, spectral sun and a young 
woman stood revealed. She had the 
fresh coloring and the pleasing com- 
bination of dark lashes and blue 
eyes, which are peculiar to natives 
of the “ould sod.” Beneath her arm 
were a few packages from the water 
front grocery, and from her stout 
fingers was suspended a pail, its 
foaming contents secured at the 
same accommodating source. It 
was Christmas day, and packages 
and pail were indispensable to the 
observance of the festival. 
Suddenly strong hands seized her, 
a gag was thrust between her teeth 
and a dark cloth thrown over her 
head. Her stout feet did valiant 
kicking, to no purpose, and her arms 
beat like a windmill’s in the teeth 
of a gale.. She was forcibly carried 
on board a ship called the Sea Gull. 
Three minutes later the anchor was 
weighed, and the trim vessel steam- 


ed out of the bay, carrying in addi- 
tion to her crew, a company of ad- 
venturers and the shanghaied wo- 
man, Bridget O’Leary, aged twenty 
five years. 

The captive was released from 
her bonds and thrust into a dark hole 
below the deck. For the first hour 
of her bondage she reveled in tears. 
In her humiliation, her mind revert- 
ed to unimportant things. 

“Och, wisha, wisha,”’ she moaned. 
“Who'll take me place at th’ over 
all factory ?” 

The tenement where she lived as- 
sumed the beauty and proportions 
of a brown stone front, as she re 
ceded from it, and the odors of her 
particular neighborhood, of decay- 
ing vegetables spread on sun-baked 
stands, of the refuse of a street 
where no broom brigade _ entered, 
were aS a rose bouquet compared 
with the smells of the stuffy hold. 
She rocked back and forth in her 
sorrow. 

“Pat ‘Ill blame me for the spilled 
beer, an’ Dinny, swate child, won’t 
have a new suit on the back of him 
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the day.” She was convulsed with 
grief at the thought that a strange, 
terrible thing had happened to her 
and her little world, not including 
the city’s four Hundred, would 
never know. 

Late on that memorable day she 
was visited by one of the company, 
and ordered to cook dinner. Bridget, 
somewhat composed, greeted his 
overtures with scorn. 

“Cook f’r ye, is it? Thin it’s 
Bridget O’Leary that'll not touch 
her hand to it.” 

She was again locked in her noi- 
some quarters and given time to re- 
flect. For two days the enraged wo- 
man held out; on the third, weak 
from hunger and sick from the roll- 
ing sea, with a lively sense of what 
might befall her should she continue 
obdurate, she relented. 

Installed in the galley she pre- 
pared simple dishes made familiar 
by her life’s limited training. The 
saleratus biscuits were relished with 
the strong coffee and there lurked 
in the Irish stews the right dash 
of pepper and a flavor of garlic. No 
one questioned, nor affronted her 
save a dog of a Portuguese, and she 
silenced him with her doubled fist 
and blazing eyes. Her abductors 
had caught a Tartar, and they tacit- 
ly admitted the truth by their hum- 
ble conduct. 

Bridget with her arms bared to 
her elbow and “carrotty” hair cur- 
ling crisply about her face, cooked, 
ate and even slept in the narrow con- 
fines of the ship’s kitchen. The 
homesickness that beset her as she 
gazed over the vast Pacific, the 
longing for the old life of the tene- 
ment and the factory, she beat back 
bravely; her soul was a strong one, 
caught between the upper and the 
nether stones of a strange circum- 
stance. 

The truth slowly dawned upon the 
woman, This was a treasure ship 
named and victualed for a long voy- 
age, and she was riding the high 
seas because a cook was needed that 


raw morning when they sailed, and 
she had been the first available ‘per- 
son. As the days passed the water 
looked like spun glass and the airs 
blew softly. Bridget knew they 
were in a tropical sea. Strange birds 
flew over the ship; sometimes a fly- 
ing fish would fall on deck. 

“Dinny .surphy’s daughter Nell 
waits for me after tea,” would pro- 
ceed with melodious intent from 
the woman’s throat, and the soft 
swish of the water at the ship’s keel 
and the rattling of the dishes in the 
hot water made merry accompani- 
ment. The trade winds blew and 
the ship veered from her course. Her 
fellow voyagers were by turn re- 
voltingly gay or grimly  taciturn, 
but always coldly respectful to the 
cook. Contrary winds set in, and 
one night, midst the fury of a gale, 
the Sea Gull dashed upon the rocks 
of one of the Marquesas group of 
islands. There she rocked for hours 
—her engine pounding and a hole 
stove in her bottom. When morn- 
ing dawned all that remained of 
her was a mass of wreckage floating 
in the circumscribed harbor. 

sridget, thrown upon the rocks 
by the action of an angry sea, lay 
with her face upturned to the rising 
sun. Her garments were drenched 
with salt spray, and she was be- 
numbed with cold, but miraculously 
preserved. She became conscious 
of her surroundings, and painfully 
raising herself upon one _ elbow, 
stared about her. The enchanting 
scenery, tropical vegetation and 
lofty peaks made slight impression 
upon her mind. Her companions, 
well-hated, but companions still, 
were missing, and she was on an 
unknown shore. She _ raised _ her 
voice in the wilderness, like one of 
old; she cried out in raucous tones: 

“Och, wisha, wisha, I wud be bet- 
ther dead.” 

A group of natives, furtively 
watching, broke in upon her lamen- 
tations with wailing cries. She 
wiped her eyes, and trembling with 
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fear struggled to an upright posi- 
tion. She noticed that the demea- 
nor of the islanders was mild and 
their expressions amiable. Courage 
returned to her in the rush of emo- 
tion superceding terror. She waved 
her hand jauntily in their direction, 
with an air of familiarity, and en- 
quired in the melodious brogue of 
her Tipperary tongue: 

“How air yez?” 

Was it the careless grace of the 
salutation, or the unexpected ap- 
pearance in their midst of a being 
so plenteously endowed with charms 
that conciliated the brown skinned 
company? ‘Their faces relaxed into 
smiles, and they squatted in a semi- 
circle about her at a respectful dis- 
tance. Had Bridget consulted an 
oracle, or a time table, she could not 
have arranged matters more oppor- 
tunely. The natives had lost their 
queen a few days before, and they 
were quick to accept the new-comer 
as sent by the gods. 

Miss O’Leary was now mistress 
of the situation. Its humor appealed 
to her and native coquetry came to 
her aid. She blew airy kisses to 
them from chilled and reddened fin- 
gers after the manner of the gay 
horseback riders at Woodward’s 
Gardens. Enraptured with this fur- 
ther condescension on the part of 
one of apparently more than human 
origin, the natives crowned her with 
wreaths and scattering branches of 
cocoanut palm in her path, bore her 
in triumph to the late queen’s dwell- 
ing. 

“It’s hungry I am—bring me 
something to eat,” she cried, making 
signs of inward distress, Bountiful- 
ly supplied, she retired to the pri- 
vacy of the hut and devoured the 
bread fruit and goats’ milk offered 
by her devotees. While she ate she 
thought of the adulation heaped uv- 
on her, who had been unaccustomed 
to any sort of consideration, and she 
came intuitively into the knowledge 
that to hold supremacy she must 
tread upon her subjects with an iron 
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heel. Her water-stained garments 
were smoothed and the tangles 
brushed out of her hair until it shone 
like burnished copper. Refreshed, 
full of energy, she walked forth with 
lofty head and arms akimbo, her red 
hands deployed upon her hips. The 
natives were lazily sprawled upon 
the ground. Their brown bodies 
shone with palm oil, and their white 
teeth gleamed as they smiled in 
wide-mouthed, childish fashion. 
Bridget asserted her authority at 
once, in unstinted measure. 

“Get up ivery lazy naygur of yez, 
an’ go to wurrk.” 

Her commanding figure and 
bright blue eyes spoke a language 
which could not be misunderstood, 
if her words were unintelligible. 
Suiting the action to the word, she 
uprooted a small piece of the dense 
brush that grew with tropical ex- 
uberance about the home of royalty. 
The loyal subjects heeded the ad- 
juration and followed their queen’s 
example. 

When Bridget saw them hard at 
work, like all sensible rulers she 
ceased her labors, and seating her- 
self beneath a tree, directed their 
efforts. Perspiration rolled from 
the brown bodies, and the indolent 
children of the South Seas received 
their first lesson in industry from 
the raw Irish woman. 

Bridget held benign sway on the 
island for three years without awak- 
ening suspicion on the part of the 
suzerain power. Though her name 
was unheralded among the rulers 
of petty kingdoms, she did not abate 
a jot of her authority, which became 
as time passed absolute. [In all this 
time she never saw a white face. 
Her inherited Agrarian tastes came 
into play; the soil was tilled, the 
wild goats milked and their product 
turned to account. The natives 
were sent to neighboring islands to 
sell copra, or to the occasional ship 
in need of plenishing. 

The woman whose administrative 
powers came so near to eclipse in 
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an overall factory, who suffered 
f.om the domination of a drunken 
and profane brother, developed into 
a ruler of humane purpose. Withal 
she waxed rich and grew stout and 
handsome with the years. 

One morning a schooner, sent out 
with missionary intent, dropped an- 
chor below the rocky eminence that 
crowns the isle of Fatuhiva. A 
young man, who found some diffi- 
culty in landing, clambered up the 
rocks carrying a carpet bag. He 
was not unobserved. News of his 
arrival was conveyed to the queen. 
Bridget was luxuriously resting be- 
neath a spreading palm while wait- 
ing women fanned her. She com- 
manded that the _ stranger be 
brought before her. 

She was clad in a garment of 





“She carried packages and a foaming 


pail.’ 


skins. A chain of snake rattles hung 
about her neck and a bracelet of 
shark’s teeth showed above the tat- 
tooed hands. Her face was beam- 
ing with anticipation as the trem- 
bling visitor was brought before her. 
He noted at once that the ruler of 
twelve square miles or more of king- 
dom was unquestionably a white 
woman, and that her glance held 
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shrewd intelligence. His _ spirits 
rose, and he stepped forward with 
easy assurance to shake her hand. 

The islanders, unaccustomed to 
this mode of salutation, sprang be- 
tween them with loud cries and 
threatening gestures. The young 
man retreated in a confused man- 
ner, but, casting a backward glance 
at the royal person he had so nearly 
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profaned, he surprised something 
like a wink in the queen’s left eye. 

“Phat may be your business 
here?” said Bridget graciously. 

“I am a colporteur,” he replied. 

“Phat’s that?” enquired Bridget 
unabashed, her eyes slowly measur- 
ing the strength and beauty of the 
stalwart young figure. 

“I carry books and tracts. I have 
been sent out to distribute them by 
the Ladies’ Aid of Smithtown,” the 
young man said with a show of dig- 
nity. 

“Who’s Mr. Ladyzade?’ said 
Bridget cautiously, the thought of 
a rival looming unpleasantly in her 
mind. 

“It is not a Mister at all, but a 
church society.” 
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“Huh,” said the queen. “Give me 
wan of the buks.” 

She viewed the pamphlet handed 
to her with some curiosity. After 
turning it wrong side up and the 
reverse, it was tucked under her arm 
for further consideration. 

“How long will ye stay?” was the 
next question. 

“With your permission until the 
schooner Morning Glory returns 
from her cruise among the islands.” 

Bridget was not displeased at the 
thought of a guest, but she cunning- 
ly determined to show her unstint- 
ed authority in this realm. 

“I'll ax ye three questions. Your 
loife depinds upon the answers ye 
make.” 

The young man, whose name was 
Orlando, was staggered at this turn 
of affairs, What questions might 
not proceed from a mind _ limited 
in training but despotic in power? 
Slowly the portentous riddles ,came 
forth, compound of: native wit and 
womanly vanity. 

“How far is it from a dog’s muz- 
zle to the tip of his tail?” 

Knowledge would not gain in this 
trial, but a nimble wit might suc- 
ceed. Orlando fanned his flushed 
face with his straw hat and looked 
down at his summer tweeds for in- 
spiration. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “it is 
the same distance as from the tip of 
his tail to his muzzle.” 

Bridget was pleased with the as- 
tute youth. She laughed immoder- 
ately and with some lack of dignity 
at the clever reply. How good it 

fas to see some one from civiliza- 
tion. She was longing for home, 
and it was as the woman, not the 
ruler, that she propounded the next 
question : 

“Do girls be wearing bangs now?” 

“I really do not know,” stammer- 
ed the victim. “You see, your High- 
ness, | have been studying very 
hard this year, and I have not found 
time to observe the prevailing style 
in hair dressing.” 
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“Very poor taste ye show,” com- 
mented Bridget, dryly. She beck- 
oned her body guard closer, and Or- 
lando noticed with some trepidation 
that a big native was’ sharpening 
the edge of his hatchet upon a stone. 

“Do skirts be full or gored this 
year?” said the queen, after an im- 
pressive silence. 

What could a young man fresh 
irom college know of the intricate 
details of feminine attire. He look- 
ed from Bridget’s peculiar costume 
to the blue, brooding sky for an ans- 
wer, and he found it. He turned to 
the wholesome woman, and _ said 
without a tremor of the voice: 

“The dress you have on is of the 
present style, and I confess that I 
have seen nothing prettier nor more 
becoming.” 

Bridget was pleased with a gen- 
tleman of such discriminating taste 
and one who could flatter so deli- 
cately withal. She led him to a seat 
beside her and ordered a feast pre- 
pared in his honor. The books 
brought by Orlando and pledged to 
good purposes by the Ladies’ Aid, 
were used in propping one side of 
the throne of Bridget, which had 
grown insecure and tottered as 
much from her increased weight as 
from its constant use. As the days 
passed, the queen and Orlando be- 
came good friends. He told her of 
his struggle for an education. 

“Ejucation,”’ said Bridget sagely, 
“is all roight in its place. It wudn’t 
do here. Ye’re ejucated; see where 
yez are. I’ monejucated, tuk at me,” 
and she beamed on him complacent- 
ly from her superior social height. 

The missionary schooner was due. 
Orlando suggested to the queen that 
she return home on a visit. 

“Manny’s the night I’ve dramed 
of going back rich,” replied bridget. 
“T’d luv til be able to go to the over- 
a.l fachtory an’ say: ‘How much for 
ut all, brick and mortar, blood and 
bones?’ My, but the ould Skylocks 
wud stare at me. Bridget O’Leary’s 
not entoirely happy here, but me 
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subjects cudn’t do without me. 
They’re childher, good obaydiant 
childher, an’ I’ll stay wid them.” 

One day bridget summoned the 
young man to her. She had woven 
a hat of rushes and adorned it with 
the plumage of a bird. She placed 
it over her bright locks usually 
bared to the sun and wind. 

“Tell me how it luks, and if it is 
on straight,” she commanded, with 
unfeminine directness. 

“It’s beautiful, and becomes you.” 
Orlando was young and not unkind, 
and the kindly face, in spite of ex- 
posure, was not unlovely. 


“How wud ye loike to be king?” ; 


asked Bridget suddenly, the color 





“Silenced the Portuguese.” 


flaming in her face at sight of his 
evident embarrassment. “Ye wud 
not ax me because of me vast pos- 
sessions,” she concluded artfully, as 
she waved her hand in the direction 
of the forests of palm and the sunny 
lowlands. 

It was a curious love making, like 
a scene from; a comic opera. Here 
were the makeshift splendor and 
the tinsel crown. The moaning surf 
and the substantial woman standing 
before her hut were real things, Or- 
lando was distinctly unhappy. 
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“I am an ungrateful dog, your 
Highness, but my affections are 
already engaged,” he respe-ded. 

Whereupon Bridget forgot the 
dignity which encompasses royalty 
and sobbed aloua at thought of her 
future loneliness. 

Next morning the Morning Glory 
dropped anchor in the _ harbor. 
Among its passengers was Orlan- 
do’s father. A sharp thorn in the 
flesh of the ambitious son was the 
prodigal parent. He was a conviv- 
ial old gentleman brought on the 
winter’s cruise that he might be 
kept from temptation. A vision of 
his dapper person, high-colored 
complexion and bleared eyes pre- 





sented itself to Orlando, and_ he 
sighed. tis father was a gentleman 
when sober, but in his cups unpleas- 
ant, even maudlin. 

The young man was in good spir- 
its when he greeted his friends next 
morning. He carried an invitation 
from the island queen to all on board 
to partake of Lridget’s hospitality. 
His ardor was dampened at finding 
his fond parent in irons. At the 
last port he contrived to secure the 
cheering beverage, and returned on 
board under its mellowing influence. 
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‘Lhe ship’s discipline must be main- 
tained, and he was placed under 
restraint. He received his son with 


tears and protestations of regret. 
Released from durance, shaven and 
attired in clean linen, he accompan- 
ied the party on shore. 

‘The scene was indelibly engraved 
on the young man’s memory. The 
feast spread beneath the _ tropical 
foliage, the nimble-footed, brown- 
skinned servitors and the __large- 
framed, self-reliant woman who had 
created this Celtic garden patch out 
of the rank verdure and rich soil of 
her island home, made a brilliant 
picture. Bridget was adorned with 
barbaric splendor and exhaled the 
fragrance of palm oil. 

After the roast pig and the fried 
bananas were disposed of to the in- 
ner satisfaction, each man toasted 
the hospitable ruler in deep draughts 
of seltzer brought from the Morn- 
ing Glory for the purpose. Orlan- 
do’s father made the supreme effort 
of the day. All other speeches paled 
beside the elegance of his diction, 
the felicity of his expressions. He 
closed in this manner: 

“The great mother heart of this 
island queen has taken into its 
warmth the untutored children of 
a savage race. She has developed 
their latent talents and taught them 
the value of industry. Now, with 
a rare comeliness of person, with 
gifts extraordinary, she is superbly 
fitted for the high position she 
holds.” 

A storm of applause greeted the 
noble effort. Bridget was enraptur- 
ed. She arose, somewhat awkward- 
ly, to the occasion. 

“Youse are welcome to al: ye have 
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had. It’s Bridget O’Leary’s that’s 
honored the day.” 

The queen transferred her atten- 
tions from son to father during the 
long afternoon, and made him the 
confidante of her plans. Before 
dusk fell the men were ordered on 
ship, the anchor was weighed, and 
the homeward voyage begun. In 
the confusion, Orlando lost sight of 
his father. He sought him after the 
bustle subsided, but found only a 
note pinned to the pillow in _ his 
bunk. Tearing it open with trem- 
bling hands he read: 

“You Rascal: 

“IT have caught the queen’s heart 
in the rebound, and the ship’s cap- 
tain has made us one. We send you 
love and greetings. Done under my 
hand and seal. 

“Rex, King Consort of Fatuhiva.” 

Orlando fumbled for a field glass 
and hurried on deck. ‘The sun 
bathed the receding island in its 
brilliant glow. ‘Two figures were 
visible upon the sentinel rock. One 
was of ample figure and bright-hued 
hair the other the spare, erect figure 
of an elderly man. Bridget was no 
longer sole ruler in her realm, The 
young man watched them as _ the 
fires of day faded into the embers 
of the West, then paced the deck 
in a thoughtful mood. 

Though his father was disposed 
of for all time, Orlando was not en- 
tirely happy. He owed something 
to the good queen Bridget. Had 
she confided in him he would have 
told her the truth about his prodigal 
parent. He turned in and sleepily 
consoled himself with the inward 
reasoning that it would not have 
changed matters. 














_n the silent wilderness, 
Grew the Indian legend! 


In the depths of mighty forests, 
In the silence hushed and deep, 
Where the graceful fern unfolds, 
And violets wake from winter’s 
sleep ; 
Where the trees moss-grown and 
lichened, 
Tower as sentinels towards the 
sky, 
Wherein 
cradle 
Swings to the wind’s soft lullaby ; 


the fledgling’s basket 


Where the wild deer swiftly run- 
ning— 
Swifter, fleeter than the wind, 
Far outstrips the dusky hunter— 
Here was born the Indian Le- 
gend! 


Kahtlati sat before his grand- 
father’s lodge diligently trying to 
carve, with a broken Indian-made 
knife, a copy of the scoop which 
his grandfather was fashioning out 
of a piece of white cedar. 





THE BEAR AND THE WRANGEL 


TRIBE 





By Zula M. Taylor 


Nakina was old, too old to fish 
or hunt; therefore he spent his time 
in carving scoops like the one he 
held in his hand, and other things 
such as paddles, bows and arrows, 
etc., out of the wood of the fir and 
white cedar. 

Kahtlati was young, too young to 
fish or hunt, therefore he spent his 
time in running about like a wild 
deer, or listening to his _ grand- 
father’s tales of achievement when 
he was a hunter, young and strong. 

Kahtlati’s father was a chief, as 
was also Nakina. Their village in 
South-eastern Alaska was perched 
on a beetling cliff on the shore of 
the ocean. Back of the cliff and the 
village towered the forest, deep and 
dark, with trees over a century old. 
Near the village were other cliffs of 
dark gray rock, studded with myr- 
iads of garnets. Kahtlati sometimes 
extracted the garnets from the rock 
to play with, and his grandfather 
woula pierce those that were hard 
enough and give them to Kahtlati’s 
sisters for beads. 

Kahtlati often sat perched like a 
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blackbird on a rock near his grand- 
father’s lodge and listened to the 
booming of the waves as they rolled 
inward and dashed against the 
rocks on the shore. From here he 
could look far out to sea and watch 
the ships that seemed like white- 
winged birds no larger than gulls, 
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sion and then there would be a great 
feast. 

There would be no ships now for 
many moons, but if there would be 
no ship, there was the potlatch, 
which would be a ti.ne of much re- 
joicing. 

Nakina had gathered together all 
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Nakina telling the story of the legend. 


as they sailed*far to the Northward. 
He could see, moreover, Wrangel 
Mission Church, from its perch on 
the rock, rough-hewn and chinked 
with mud, with its plain board cross 
against the sky. 

Once a year the’ white-winged 
ships would come to Wrangel Mis- 
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the scoops in the village to be used 
in this celebration, but after all had 
been collected there were still not 
enough to go round; therefore Na- 
kina must set to work to carve more. 

Kahtlati was very much interest- 
ed in their fashioning. Some day 
it would be his duty to carve scoops 
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—so it behooved him now to learn. 

They were curious-looking ob- 
jects, with a bowl about six inches 
long by two and one-half inches 
broad, and a handle about as long 
as the bowl. On the front of the 
handle were two rows of foot-prints 
—one pointing upwards and_ the 
other downwards, and on the top 
crouched a bear. 

‘These scoops were called totems. 

At a certain season of the year, 
all the Wrangel Indians from the 
villages far and near, went into the 
woods to gather a quantity of queer 
black berries. Canoes were filled 
with these, and at the potlatch the 
Indians gathered and danced around 
them, glorious in paint and feathers, 
shrieking and howling in a manner 
fearful to hear. 

Each Indian armed with a scoop, 
dipped up the berries during the 
wild dance around the canoes, and 
endeavored to empty it at one 
mouthful. 

As Kahtlati sat gravely trying to 
carve the bear, with one eye on his 
grandfather from time to time, to 
see how he did ‘i, he said: 

“Sire, why do we put the bear on 
the top, and what are these foot- 
prints for?’ 

“My son,” Nakina replied, “the 
bear, :vhich is our emblem, and the 
footprints, are part of the totem, 
and the totem represents a legend— 
a legend of our tribe.” 

“Tell me the legend, sire,” said 
Kahtlati, and thus his grandfather 
began: 

“Know, then, my son, that many 
moons have passed, so many moons 
indeed that our greatest sachems 


have lost all count, as the wise men 
ot our tribe have said, since the 
Great Spirit opened the sky and 
poured upon the world rivers of 
water from his reservoir up yonder. 

“With all the tribes upon the 
earth the Great Spirit was very an- 
gry. ‘Therefore they must be de- 
stroyed. But if all were destroyed 
there would be none to build up a 
new race, so he sent his angel to 
seek out the best and give them 
warning. 

“The angel visited, in the solemn 
stillness of the night a sachem of our 
tribe, and told him the Great Spirit 
would fill up the earth with water, 
even to the highest mountain tops. 

“The sachem rose up in haste 
and gathering his people about him, 
journeyed for many days away 
from the sea. 

“When he arrived at the high- 
est mountain, he set the young men 
to work, and ere long they had erect- 
ed many tall poles, Then, when the 
waters began to cover the earth, the 
strong and the agile climbed the 
poles and crouched like bears at 
the top. : 

“After many days the Great Spirit 
again drew the waters up into the 
sky, and the sachem and those whe 
had ascended the poles came down, 
faint from hunger. They were the 
only survivors; all others had _per- 
ished in the surging flood. 

“Thus, my son, are we the de- 
scendents of the only survivors of 
the wrath of the great Spirit, and it 
is thus that the bear is the emblem 
of our tribe.” 

So spoke Nakina, high chief of 
the Wrangel Tribe. 
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“And yet unmoved amid the wrath of ages... he stands, the Mystic.”’ 


THE MYSTIC 


By Stanly Coghill 


His eye has pierced the Shadow of the Seeming, 
His lore is not the logic of the crowd, 

The frothing world with discords harsh and loud 
That strive to break his harmony of dreaming. 


Life is a shadow of dead lives behind it. 

It throws its shade again on lives before, 

And “why” and “wherefore” are too long a law 
For plumb or square or rule to ever find it. 


Only the spirit sees the spirit’s glories; 

And Indra hides his heaven from our eyes. 
We lift weak gaze unto his ancient skies, 
And prate and tell each other pretty stor’ -: 
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Lo! we are wise. Our navies win the battle. 
Where are our fathers’ fathers? They --e gone. 
We follow at the breaking of the morn, 
Confused our wisdom to a childish prattle. 


And yet unmoved amid the Wrath of Ages, 
The rise and falling of a people’s tide, 
Heedless of Lethe rolling on beside, 

He stands, the Mlystic, with his brother sages. 


How has he pierced the Falling of the Shadow: 

We pause and in the darkness falter, fall. 

We see the coffin and the funeral pall, ’ 
Then madly seek some phantom El Dorado, 


Urged by Unrest whose name we call Ambition, 
We build us navies, conquer realms afar, 

We waste our people in a foolish war, 

A pyramid brought Pharaoh to perdition. 


And still they stand and point beyond our seeing, 
Adown the fading vista of the years, 

Lone sentinels they stand, these poet-seers, 

The guardians of some secret of our being. 


‘They have found rest in their strange contemplation. 
We find no rest. We seek it everywhere, 

Turn to our use the earth, the seas, the air, 

And for pastime exterminate a nation. 


We shriek of progress, struggle madly forward, 

Our priests cry ravin from their pulpit stairs, 

We blaspheme God with mur’drous, bloody prayers. 
‘The cross of Peace is raised to lead us warward. 


Among the nations we are greatest, proudest, 

A breath of wind and then our task is done. 

A race is dwelling somewhere ‘neath the sun 
Who'll crush us when our boastings are the loudest. 


And yet unmoved amid this Wrath of Ages, 
This falling of a People in their pride, 
Heedless of Lethe rolling on beside, 

He stands, the Mystic, with his brother sages. 
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“THE HOUSES WHERE 
GODS DO DWELL” 





By Mrs. W. D. Tillotson 


OST of us require a task- 
master, yet he does not of a 
necessity need to assume de- 

finite form and _ proportions, for 
there is a more subtle agonizing 
sting in the lash which poverty lays 
upon our backs than ever dwelt in 
the steel-braided instrument of tor- 
ture in the hand of the Roman guard, 
and under its urgent, goading influ- 
ence we find neither rest nor peace. 

We know of hearts that bleed and 
brows that sweat under the pressure 
of love’s resistless influence, while 
he who takes proud ambition for his 
master is driven on and on, like a 
ship before the tempest, and his ha- 
ven of rest, his port of safety,is al- 
ways and forever, as his days and his 
years go by, just beyond that hori- 
zon which fate with relentless hand 
shuts down before his eager eyes. 

A day now far away, that left its 
impress upon my life and taught its 
lesson, brought thoughts like these 
as I stood with a friend before a col- 
lection of ivory carvings in Japan’s 
gigantic capital city. We noted the 
lifelike and varying expressions, the 
symmetry, pose and strength of the 
outlines. We grew enthusiastic 
over filmy ivory finely spun as spi- 
der’s webs. There was a delicacy, 
daintiness, beauty everywhere. 

At length, as we took up an ar- 
tistic carving of a Japanese child, 
we saw that the veining of the bot- 
tom of the foot was as_ carefully 
traced as were the lines of the face. 

A step further on was a mam- 
moth ivory eagle that afterwards 


was seen and admired by the Em- 
peror and became one of his posses- 
sions. Peering under the outstretch- 
ed wings, we discovered that the ob- 
scure and hidden portions were as 
accurately and daintily chiseled as 
were those parts that met every eye. 

As | pondered | asked: “Why does 
the workman do this? Why this in- 
finite care bestowed upon the pen- 
cillings of the feathers hidden se- 
curely from view?” 

My friend, enraptured with the 
beauty around her, began to quote 
Longfellow’s appealing poem: 


“In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care. 
Each minute and unseen part.” 


. My hand went out in restraining 
gesture, for in the unspoken line my 
thought found its answer: “For the 
Gods everywhere.” Yes, here was 
the artisan’s taskmaster, the impel- 
ling motive that possessed his life 
and thought and urged him on to 
perfection. Call this superstition, if 
you will, but its power was felt with 
telling effect in all the handiwork 
of the inhabitant of olden Japan. As 
was but natural, his houses of wor- 
ship as the abiding place of his gods 
furnish highest proof of this, and it 
is here we find-art’s choicest treas- 
ures in carving, painting, lacquer 
ware and embroidery. 

In speaking of Japanese houses 
of worship, it might be well to call 
attention first to the wayside shrines 
that appear at short intervals by 
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the roadside. It is sometimes an 
insignificant looking shed with an 
arched roof, or we find the image 
seated comfortably in a niche in a 
rock or hillside. Before these the 
lady of rank steps from her jinriki- 
sha to otter her devotions to its 
patron saint, or one who works in 
the tea firing goes down steps in 
the gray light of the morning to 
murmur her prayers ere she begins 
the arduous task that holds her cap- 
tive till the day is done. The lady’s 
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upon one or more of these deities 
for help and protection. 

The Englishman skurries along in 
his dog-cart to his office, the Ameri- 
can rolls along in his carriage, but 
few of these have knelt before the 
invisible shrine in the secret cham- 
ber of his own heart to invoke the 
guidance and blessing of the Lord 
of all. 

In olden times one of the virgin 
daughters of the Mikado remained 
at the shrine of the great sun god- 
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maid going from her home to that 
of her mistress where she is to be 
ears, eyes and hands for her until 
far into the night, perhaps lingers 
if but for a moment. 

The jinrikisha man, with eager 
eyes on the lookout for a fare, will 
not forget to pause before his favor- 
ie shrine. All these find time be- 
fore the day of duty begins to call 


dess at Ise, keeping watch over the 
mirror, the sword and the jewel, 
which the Mikado had _ inherited 
from that beneficent goddess. 
To-day, all over Japan, are shrines 
dedicated to this revered personage, 
and yearly pilgrims journey thither 
in great numbers. That they may 
enjoy this great privilege and bless- 
ing (for he is blest who visits many 
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shrines) societies have been formeu, 
called koju, in which each member 
contributes perhaps one cent a 
month into a general fund, which is 
used to defray the expenses of these 
pilgrimages. When the proper sea- 
son arrives, lots are cast and the 
lucky one represents the others at 
a shrine designated by the company. 
Others start, “taking nothing for 
their journey save a staff only, no 
script, no bread, no money in their 
purse.” ‘They go from shop to shop 
carrying a bamboo cup in one hand 
and a bell in the other. ‘he leader 
rings the bell and recites his wants 
in a high, nasal, sing-song, which 
generally has the effect of bringing 
some member of the household to 
the door with a small contribution 
to assist him on his way. 

Many make the ascent of Fuji- 
yama, Bandaisan, Otake and other 
mountains, upon whose rugged sides 
is built many a sacred shrine and 
upon whose lofty summit dwells the 
spirit of a powerful god whose fa- 
vor they seek. 

These pilgrims usually dress in 
white, and wear broad, high, peaked 
hats. A strip of matting protects 
the back from sun and rain. The 
women do not participate in these 
outings, as there is a popular super- 
stition that the great spirit is not 
fond of even the daintiest of mus- 
mees, and would deal certain death 
to any feminine personage who ven- 
tures within his sacred domain. 

At each shrine the devotee visits 
he is supposed to leave some offer- 
ing, even though it be but a small 
one, and travelers generally hang 
their sandals on one of the wooden 
pegs provided for the purpose as an 
indication that they desire to walk 
in the path of virtue. 

The shrines dedicated to Inari, 
the patron god of rice and husban- 
dry, are numerous. In them will 
be found images or painted pictures 
of foxes, as they are supposed to be 
the messengers of the goddess. At 
harvest time floats are built in the 
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helus and gaily decorated with ban- 
ners and grains. Musicians, dress- 
ed in ridiculous fashion and wearing 
horrible masks, render heart-break- 
ing, ear-splitting music, to show 
their appreciation of the bounty of 
the goddess. 

Although the Buddhist and Shin- 
toist belief finds expression in many 
temples and shrines all over the 
empire, they are readily distinguish- 
ed one from the other. The Shinto 
temple has a thatched roof while 
the buddhist is tiled. The Shinto 
temple is a plain wooden structure, 
without furnishing or ornamentation 
of any kind, while the Buddhist 
brings all the art of the carver and 
painter, the skill of the weaver and 
embroiderer, to make his house of 
worship gorgeous. In times long 
ago, offerings of cloth were brought 
at festival times and tied to the 
branches of the Cleyeira tree. In 
commemoration of this custom, 
bunches of paper are now tied to a 
wand and fastened to the entrance 
of the Shinto temple. 

As the temple of the Shintoist is 
bare and devoid of furnishings, so 
was his religion equally without 
dogma, creed or code. He had no 
conception of a deity other than tlie 
ancestors of the imperial family, the 
memory of great men, the gods of 
the wind, fire, food and anything 
and everything that came in his 
way. , 

But upon the introduction of Bud- 
dhism, the Buddhist priests gradu- 
ally drove back the Shintoist, with 
his simple, unostentatious ceremon- 
ies, until Buddhist priests served 
even in some of the Shinto temples. 
The result of this is a mixture of 
the two religions in the minds of 
the common people, and they may 
be seen worshipping indiscriminate- 
ly at the shrine of either religion. 

Japan received Buddhism from 
korea, where it had been introduced 
from China. From the Japanese his- 
torians, we learn that in 552 A. D. 
a golden image of Buddha, together 
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with some scrolls of sacred writing 
were sent to Mikado Kimmeri by 
King Hakusaione of the Korean 
States. The Mikado was inclined to 
accept this new religion, but the 
majority of his councillors were con- 
servative Shintoists, and persuaded 
him to decline the proffered gift. 
After its refusal by the Mikado, the 
Korean king offered the golden Bud- 
dha to Sogo-no-Iname, who not only 
accepted it, but set it up in his 
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diately increased in severity, until 
the people became alarmed and al- 
lowed the temple to be rebuilt. Then, 
as ever, quick to improve an oppor- 
tunity, the Buddhist monks and 
nuns flocked over from Korea in 
great numbers, and from this time 
Buddhism has been the established 
religion of the country. 

Although Shintoism has many ad- 
herents and is still protected by the 
Government, it is to Buddhism that 
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country house and made it the first 
3uddhist temple in Japan. 

A pestilence followed so closely 
upon this act that the Shintoist saw 
in it an opportunity of raising popu- 
lar opinion against the new religion, 
and he improved it with such good 
effect that the temple was raided and 
the image destroyed. But the pes- 
tilence was neither a respector of 
persons nor religions, and it imme- 


Japan owes her advancement in edu- 
cation, art, science and everything 
in every department of social and in- 
tellectual activity. Consequently, it 
is to Buddhistic, rather than to Shin- 
to temples, we must go for all evi- 
dence of past superiority in the arts 
of carving and painting. 

In searching for a house of wor- 
ship in an American city, the stran- 
ger strolls through the principal 
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streets and finds it near at hand, 
its site being chosen for the con- 
venience of the multitude. But he 
who seeks a temple in Japan must 
go to the quiet stillness of the moun- 
tain side, search in the depths of a 
beautiful. grove or peer into the 
shadowy recess of the wooded dell, 
for the Japanese makes not his pray- 
ers to be seen of men, but steals 
away where “silence now is brood- 
ing like a gentle spirit o’er the still 
and pulseless world,” and there, al- 
though he bows down to blocks of 
wood or stone, unconsciously he 
worships nature’s god. 

Following a mountain path, out 
from the little village of Atami, I 
unexpectedly came upon a little red 
lacquered temple set serenely upon 
the side of a lovely knoll, and almost 
hidden in a luxuriant growth of fol- 
iage. I drank from the wooden cup 
that hung by the side of the en- 
closed spring and sat down to rest 
in the shade. Blue and white iris 
grew in a trench near by, while 
above the rustle of the leaves could 
be heard the faint splashing of a 
waterfall. 

I was soon interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of two Japanese women, 
who came _ slowly down the path 
with the spirit of devotion written 
upon their faces. Mother and daugh- 
ter, | took them to be, from the quiet 
gray of one kimona and the gay, fan- 
tastic one of the other. That they 
belonged to a family of distinction 
I knew by the ancestral crest em- 
broidered on the back and sleeves of 
the mother’s kimona. 

Approaching the temple, they 
grasped a long rope I had noticed 
hanging there, clanged it against the 
gong to call up the deity, murmured 
their prayers, deposited their offer- 
ing before the altar, and went away, 
giving me a look in passing that told 
me I was an intruder. 

The village of Hakone, nestling 
beside its limpid lake in whose calm 
and crystal depths old Fuji paints 
its outlines in bold and beautiful 
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relief, offers yet another opportunity 
for the devout to pray, for hiding be- 
hind a mass of glorious, radiant ma- 
ples, we discovered a small red tem- 


ple. 
To reach Miyanoshita from Ha- 
kone, the energetic one enjoys 


a walk of several miles over a beau- 
tiful mountain path or the more in- 
dolent one climbs into the kago, 
doubles his feet under him, and al- 
lows his lithe, brown legged coolies 
to carry him over the way. 

This little village is famous as a 
health resort, as its mineral springs 
furnish most delightful and invigor- 
ating baths. ‘Tourists and foreign 
residents love to linger here, but 
they have not driven out the na- 
tive’s belief in his god of stone, or 
broken him of his desire to repair 
to the house of his God to offer his 
devotions, for there is here a more 
pretentious temple than at Hakone. 

The little village of Kamakura, 
about ten miles from Yokohama, 
holds another most interesting house 
“where Gods do dwell,” as it is here 
the Diabutsu or great Buddha 
abides. Venerable and hoary with 
age, sitting complacently upon his 
stone foundation, he gives but lit- 
tle evidence of the tempests that 
have swept over him for more than 
six hundred years. He tells you not 
of the tidal wave that carried him 
out to sea in 1495. His mouth, four 
feet long, opens not to divulge the 
secrets of the confessional, or whis- 
per to you of the thousands upon 
thousands who have come to the 
never failing altar fires within his 
hollow body, or of the one among 
the many who, having written his 
prayer upon a piece of paper and 
chewed it into a wad, throws it to- 
ward the altar, watching the result 
with drawn breath, and gone off 
hopeful that the prayer would be 
answered if the wad has stuck to 
the altar, or drawn himself deject- 
edly away if the aim has not been 
true. 

The certainly lay 


Buddha can 
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claim to magnificent proportions, as 
his height is forty-seven feet; his 
face eight and one-half feet long, his 
ears six and one-half feet long. As 
one proof of his still being a hea- 
then, I will say that his waist cir- 
cumference is ninety-eight feet. His 
eyes of gold are three in number. 
The third is placed in the center of 
his forehead, and is the spiritual eye 
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brocades, crepes and embroideries, 
the sweetest dressing gowns and ki- 
monas, and also as the home of the 
most bewitching geisha girls in all 
Japan,” is likewise equally well 
known for its palatial temples. It 
is here that the great monastery of 
Koyasan, with the adjacent temples, 
delights and awes the traveler with 
its beautiful carvings, rich and cost- 

















Interior temple view, Kioto. 


of which students of occultism tell 
us. 

Here, as elsewhere, the beauty of 
nature calls for the instinctive wor- 
ship of the creator of all things, as 
the great idol is surrounded by a 
grass-grown, flower-decked garden; 
while over his head toss magnificent 
oak and crytomeria trees. 

Kioto, famous as a manufactur- 
ing city and quoted “as the place 
where you can buy the most lovely 


ly hangings and furnishings and the 
deep, subtle tints of the master’s 
brush which no artist of modern 
times can produce. 

The capital city has many attrac- 
tive temples within the confines of 
its one hundred square miles. In 
the beautiful public gardens, called 
Shiba Park, are found the temples 
of seven shoguns, of the once pow- 
erful Tokugawa dynasty. On either 
sive of the stone pavement leading 
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to the entrance of the temple 
grounds are stone lanterns, from 
five to eight feet in height, which 
have been built by admirers of the 
dead shoguns. At the festival of 
the lanterns, when the souls of the 
‘dead are supposed to visit the earth, 
lights are placed in these and show 
a weird, uncanny brightness through 
the openings in the stone. 

At Shokansha is a Shinto shrine, 
erected in 1869 to the memory of 
those who had fallen in battle for 
the Emperor, particularly to those 
slain in the rebellion of 1868, when 
the shogunate was abolished and the 
government re-organized on a basis 
of pure absolutism, with the Mikado 
as sole wielder of all authority. The 
shrine is bare of all furnishings, ac- 
cording to the Shintoist belief and 
practice. Adjoining the grounds is 
a large stone tower, in the top of 
which a light burns each night in 
honor of all those who fought and 
died in the different wars of rebel- 
lion. 

Uyeno Park, one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in Tokio, is entered 
through an avenue of magnificent 
trees. Stone lanterns erected to the 
memory of five shoguns of the To- 
kugawa dynasty, are found here as 
at Shiba Park. In the temple 
grounds is a Diabutsu twenty-two 
feet high and made of bronze. 

Asakasa Park contains a_ very 
popular Buddhist temple, called Kin- 
tyn-zan, but is more commonly 
known as Asakasa Kwannon, in 
honor of the Buddhist goddess of 
that name. The image of the god- 
dess is of pure gold, and is consider- 
ed so precious that it is kept in an 
inner room of the temple and is seen 
by no one but the priests. It is said 
to be but two inches in height. At 
the gateway is a red building con- 
taining two colossal gods, whose 
business it is to frighten away de- 
mons, and certainly one can imagine 
them making even a demon quake 
with fear, so hideous is their aspect. 

Thanking kind fate that these are 
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inanimate objects of wood, we pass 
them bravely and enter the grounds 
and find the walk leading to the tem- 
ple lined with shops, having for sale 
toys, ornaments, curios, etc. Around 
us fly great numbers of sacred pig- 
eons. It is considered a privilege 
to be able to feed them, so in order 
to give visitors this opportunity, old 
women with bent backs, sunken eyes 
and shriveled, sun-browned faces, 
offer for sale peas or rice in little 
earthen pots. 

Beside the large temple contain- 
ing the golden goddess, there are 
several smaller temples, with 
shrines, images, etc. There is also 
a pagoda, an octagon building con- 
taining many hundreds of idols, and 
a large hall for the performance of 
religious rites. 

Kameido, famous for its beautiful 
wisteria blossoms, is one of the most 
attractive places in Tokio. ‘There is 
here a Shinto temple, dedicated to 
Tenjin, the god of literature. ‘This 
personage is worshipped by those 
who wish to become learned, and a 
festival is held here in his honor on 
the 25th of each month. At this 
time, boys and girls learning to 
write bring brushes and pencils as 
offerings to the god so that they 
may enjoy the benefit of his favor. 
Formerly a literary society, com- 
posed of poets, dramatists, etc., met 
here once a year. 

Sengakuji temple, about half a 
mile from Shinagawa station, is 
celebrated all over Japan as_ the 
graves of the forty-seven Ronins. 
This stirring story of the days of 
feudalism is described at length in 
Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan,” but 
a synopsis may be given as follows: 
A lord had been compelled to com- 
mit hari-kari because he had in a 
moment of so considered righteous 
indignation drawn his sword and 
wounded a courtier of a shogun. Out 
of 300 vassals, these immortal forty- 
seven agreed to avenge the death of 
their master. To avoid suspicion and 
to be better able to carry out their 
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scheme, these Ronins separated for 
a year, but were, as the story reads, 
“ever faithful to the object in view.” 
At the expiration of the year the 
vassals returned to Yedo, and one 
night attacked the house of their 
enemy, and after a brisk struggle 
with his retainers succeeded in cut- 
ting off the head of him who 
had caused their master’s death. 
This they carried to the grave of 
the dead hero, and after washing 
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cit the sword and the story of re- 
venge was ended, but their valor, 
told to-day in many a neat, cozy 
home, is sung by the professional 
story teller and acted upon the stage 
by the best Japanese actors with 
harrowing realism. 

But as the Oriental tradesman 
keeps his rarest curio, his richest 
brocade, his costliest gem until the 
last, and draws it from the depths 
of his flowing sleeve with trium- 

















Stairway leading to the tomb of Shogun lyezacu. 


i. in the well near by, which was 
pointed out to us, they laid it on the 
raster’s tomb, After spending some 
time saying their prayers, they sent 
the head back to the relatives. They 
then gave themselves up to the au- 
thorities, who, understanding the 
feeling that prompted the deed, al- 
lowed them the honor of dying by 
their own hands. Thus one by one 
the forty-seven brave Ronins fell up- 


phant, gleaming eyes, and lays it 
before you as something that must 
command your admiration, so do we 
now bring forward the gem of all 
Japan, her richest treasure, her dear- 
est pride—beautiful Nikko. The 
name signifies “sunny splendor,” 
and well it is deserved. It has been 
said “Use not the word magnificent 
until you have seen Nikko.” 

It is here that the devout Bud- 
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dhist comes with bowed head and 
reverent steps to worship and ren- 
der homage to the gods, for it is in 
Nikko we find the largest temples 
in Japan. Desiring to visit these, 
we procured tickets, good for three 
days, from the authorities, summon 
jinrikishas, and start, with eager 
expectations of a day of enjoyment. 

We had arrived so late the day 
before that we had no opportunity 
of looking around us. We had rel- 
ished the nicely cooked dinner, 
served in American style, in the 
neat little dining room, while in the 
garden in the rear, a tiny waterfall 
tinkled and splashed and sparkled 
in the light of beautiful Japanese lan- 
terns, and the “tumtum” of the sam- 
izan from an adjoining room com- 
bined to make the scene as bewitch- 
ing and romantic as the bridal cou- 
ple at the mext table could have de- 
sired. 

And now as we sped one after an- 
other down the narrow path a scene 
met our eye that made us feel that 
Nikko’s glory could never be told 
by tongue or pen. The little village 
nestles in a lovely valley surrounded 
by ever green hills, dotted with 
flowers, and higher up crowned with 
magnificent cryptomeria trees to 
their very summit. Above and be- 
yond these, rugged mountain peaks 
tower protectingly. A clear, swift, 
mountain stream flows through the 
valley, and we now cross the bridge 
that spans it. Only a short dis- 
tance from this we see the famous 
red lacquer bridge, sacred to the 
footsteps of members of the royal 
family. It is said to be eighty-four 
feet long and rests on stone piers, 
firmly fixed in the rocks. The bridge 
was built in 1638, and the wonderful 
preservative qualities of the lacquer 
are plainly shown here, as the bridge 
is in a perfect state of preservation. 
When General Grant was making 
his tour of the world he was offered 
the privilege of walking across this 
bridge, but as he recognized the 
fact that it was only an intense de- 
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sire to show him special honor that 
prompted the invitation he courte- 
ously refused, much to the satisfac- 
tion of his hosts. 

A ride of a few minutes brings us 
to the temple gates; on the left is 
the monastery of Mangwanji, and 
on the right, the monastery of Jo- 
doin. There we hastily inspect and 
pass on to the northern part of the 
grounds where we found the Hall of 
the Three Buddhas, containing the 
1,000 handed Kwannon and _ the 
horse-headed Kwannon, monsirosi- 
ties that made us shiver. Opposite 
to the monastery is a granite torii 
twenty-seven and a half feet high, 
erected in 1618. On the left is a 
red lacquered pagoda, five stories 
high and most lavishly carved. Fol- 
lowing our guides out of this enclo- 
sure we find ourselves in a beautiful 
garden, surrounded by a high red 
lacquered wall. God is deified in na 
ture in the temple grounds. ‘The 
Buddhist surrounds his sanctuary 
with beautiful, restful groves; his 
house of worship is a _ house of 
splendor; his abode is a hut that 
his god may dwell in a palace. As 
we stood in the perfect stillness of 
the mountain seclusion no sound 
came to us but the sighing, nay, | 
fancied the pieading, of the old oak 
and cryptomeria trees, as_ their 
branches swept the roofs of the tem 
ples and I could feel the presence ol 
the Deity here rather than in the 
gay and gaudy trappings of the tem- 
ples around us. 

Becoming weary from: climbing 
the stone steps that lead to all the 
temple buildings, we sit down un- 
der the beautiful shade and proceed 
to devour in true tourist style the 
luncheon our coolies had carried for 
us from the hotel. We ate, and af 
ter drinking from the spring, en- 
closed in a stone basin, we felt re 
freshed and ready again to endure 
the fatigue of “those dreadful steps.” 

Our attention is now turned to 
the three large buildings which are 
used as the storehouse for treasure 
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belonging to the great shogun lye- 
yasu and ocher temple _ treasures. 
They, in common with all Buddhis- 
tic temple buildings, are painted 
with red lacquer, while the door- 
ways and arches are elaborately 
carved and painted. The roof is of 
tiling, and at the end of each tile is 
the crest of its builder. 

On the left of the gate is a ven- 
erable giant tree, enclosed by a rail- 
ing. It is said to be the one that 
lyeyasu planted in a pot shortly be- 
fore his death. It was soon after 
transplanted here and grew and 
flourished until to-day it is a thing 
of beauty and grandeur amid all tr: 
splendor of its surroundings. 

We next visited the holy water 
cistern, which is carved out of a 
solid piece of granite, and covered 
with a roof made of richly carved 
and painted wood. Beyond the cis- 
tern is a handsomely decorated 
building, containing the Buddhistic 
scriptures. Entering we found upon 
a gold colored wall many interest- 
ing paintings, scrolls and pictures, 
of grotesque images. Climbing an- 
other flight of stone steps we come 
to what is considered by many to be 
the best specimen of Japanese carv- 
ing, painting and architecture in all 
Japan. It is the Omei Mongate, 
painted in white lacquer, and most 
elaborately carved and gorgeously 
painted; the entire structure 
abounds in most wonderful produc- 
tions of the Japanese carver. On 
either side is a long cloister, carved 
and decorated with an equally lavish 
hand. One of the buildings contains 
a stage for the performance of sa- 
cred dances, and in the other is an 
altar, on which fragrant cedar is 
burned. 

From here we come to the build- 
ing where the oratory and chapel 
are found. We reach the oratory 
through a gate of Chinese wood that 
is inlaid and carved with exquisite 
beauty and delicacy of workman- 
ship. We are met here by priests 
with shaven heads and clad in flow- 


ing robes, who give us the command 
of old, ‘lake the shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” We obey, 
and discarding the habiliments of 
our native land, we draw on over 
our stockings clumsy, thick woolen 
socks, provided by the priests. The 
size of these socks led us to believe 
that the first foreign visitor to this 
temple was from world famed Chi- 
cago. 

But as we are now within the sa- 
cred walls of the temple, we put 
away such irreverent thoughts and 
look about us. We see that the room 
is covered with heavy, soft, padded 
matting, each strip of which has a 
black binding about two inches in 
width. Scattered throughout the 
building are images, candles, drums, 
tablets, prayer papers, and costly 
gold lacquered boxes containing 
priestly garments and temple para- 
phernalia. The ceilings and walls 
are gorgeously carved and painted 
and hung with rich tapestries and 
embroideries, while from the ceil- 
ings swing quaint odd-shaped lan- 
terns. Inquiring of our guide when 
services would be held, we were told 
that upon certain feast days, or great 
festival seasons, the priests appear 
swinging censers and chanting pray- 
ers, but at other times the temple 
was a place of quiet devotion. A 
small inner room contains an altar 
whose fires are never extinguished. 
Before it the devotee casts his offer- 
ings when saying his prayers. I[ 
have never seen a piece larger than 
a two cent piece, and from that 
down to 1-10 of acent. At the side 
of the altar is a gong, which the 
worshipper uses to call up _ his 
deity. 

A smiling young priest greeted us 
at the door, but he was soon joined 
by an older brother, who showed us 
most plainly that he was of the anti- 
foreign class, This feeling of the 
priest against the foreigner is not 
surprising, for in the happy days be- 
fore the “red-haired barbarian” 
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forced his way into the empire, great 
power and dominion was his. Blind 
superstition yields him implicit faith 
and unquestioned obedience. But 
the English-speaking young student 
or tradesman wags his head and 
stands not in awe of priestly dis- 
pleasure or censure. 

So great a number of the rising 
generation have become neglectful 
of the ancestral worship that it is 
not uncommon for a temple to lose 
so many of its adherents that it is 
abandoned, and its furnishings and 
hangings sold to seekers after the 
quaint and curious, who carry them 
away to a far-distant land, where 
they furnish a delightful corner in 
a luxuriant home. Consequently, 
the priest finds himself in much the 
same predicament as did Senator In- 
galls when he declared himself to 
be a “statesman out of a job.” 

Having seen one large temple, one 
practically sees all, so giving but a 
hasty inspection to the mausoleum 
of the Third Shogun Iyemitsu, we 
climbed a zig-zag stairway of 200 
steps to the tomb of the first Shogun 
Iyeyasu. This is a small bronze pa- 
goda, surrounded by a fence, the 
gate of which is securely locked to 
keep intruders at a respectful dis- 
tance from the resting place of the 
greatest ot all shoguns. 

We had heard much of the carv- 
ing of the “sleeping cat” by the fa- 
mous left-handed artist of olden 
time, Hidari Jingoro, so we now 
came back to the enclosure and saw 
above a small doorway a huge white 
cat, snoozing peacefully in a long 
sleep that knows no waking. What 
its significance was we could not 
learn or discover why there should 
here be this cat whereas in other 
places we saw birds, elephants, 
dragons and grotesque and hideous 
images of divers and many gods. 

The day was done. The azalias 
that bloom on the mountain side 
and reflect their brightness in the 
mountain lakes bowed their heads 
and nodded “good-night.” The sun 
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gave to mountain top and lake a 
last flaming touch of glory and was 
gone. From the monastery a bell 
rang out a farewell to the day and 
called the monks to prayer. 

Few can visit a temple, even 
though it be dedicated to a heathen 
god, without a feeling of awe pos- 
sessing his soul as he thinks of the 
many, many weary ones of earth 
who have here poured out their 
heart’s woe. And who can say that 
they have not been comforted, for 
I think the Father of all is near to 
the simple, earnest heathen and pit- 
ies him in his blindness. But to 
some the temple may be only an 
object of curiosity or even of deri- 
sion, but surely no one could stand 
in the midst of Nikko’s beauty and 
hear the deep melody of the old 
monastery bell, as its boom rang 
out on the mountain air and was 
taken up by the peaks and hurled 
from one to the other and dropped 
in solemn, yet musical, cadences to 
the valley, without a feeling of wor- 
shipful ecstasy possessing his heart. 

As I write of that first evening in 
Nikko, I live again the day when | 
stood with that little friend, be- 
tween whom and me fate has rolled 
an ocean, and I find in the temple 
a further illustration of the hea- 
then’s belief “that the Gods see 
everywhere.” It made the Japanese 
artist to paint the obscure, darken- 
ed corner of the temple with the 
same masterful stroke and harmony 
of coloring that surrounded the al- 
tar. The carving that was hidden 
in the lacquer box and saw the light 
of day perhaps but once in his life- 
time, felt the delicacy and deftness 
of his knife, even as did the swing- 
ing censer, for queries he: “Do not 
the gods see everywhere?” 

This thought fills him with terror 
if perchance his work is not well- 
done, for he knows not of our God 
and Father. Mayhap, if he did, he 
would more than do we strive to 
make the hidden and secret things 
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of his life to bear the scrutiny of 
the great Master, since for Him his 
heart would feel the throb of love 
and not the dull, cold chill of fear. 
We do well if we can say with him: 
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“Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen, 

Mlake the houses where Gods do 
dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 
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AND ANCIENT IRRIGATING CANAL ON THE GILA RIVER 





By Newton H. Chittenden 


XTENDED explorations 

among the ruins of the most 

ancient American settlers of 
Southern Colorado, Northern and 
Central Arizona, and New Mexico, 
made during the years 1888 and 
1889, afforded convincing evidence 
that both the inhabitants of the 
plains and canyons lived in a state 
of perpetual warfare of the most 
desperate character, with the wild 
hunter tribes of that region. In- 
deed, it seems reasonable that had 
it not been for the fierce and long 
continued onslaughts of the savage 
red men upon the peaceable pueblo 
agriculturists occupying the arable 
and irrigable valleys and  mesas, 
that there would have been no cliff 
dwellers and none of their wonder- 
ful abodes in the desolate moun- 
tain fastnesses. It is not natural 
for man to assume unnecessary bur- 
dens. Of hundreds of their little 
castle homes examined, all were 
carefully constructed upon defensive 
plans; human nests perched under 
overhanging cliffs, hundreds of feet 
above the trails, with very small en- 
trances, many of them, especially 
their stone sleeping apartments. 
provided with thick stone door slabs 
and strong, bars to enable them suc- 


cessfully to resist their merciless en- 
mies. l*‘or additional protection they 
walled in the tops of near-lying pre- 
cipitous mountain peaks. Several) 
such were found in Walnut Canyon, 
Arizona. It is probable that no 
portion of the human family has 
ever been subjected to a more des- 
perate struggle for existence than 
these semi-civilized American farm- 
ers, battling against the powerful 
savage tribes surrounding, and the 
destroying elements of earthquakes, 
fire, drouth and flood. 

Desiring to make still more thor- 
ough research among the remains 
of the same people farther south- 
ward, and also to examine the 
mounds of the Arkansas, Red and 
Mississippi valleys, for that purpose 
I devoted eighteen months travers- 
ing the continent with pack burros 
over 3,000 miles, afoot through 
Southern California and Arizona, 
New Mexico, Indian Territory, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana to the Gulf 
of Mexico, 

About one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from Yuma, Arizona, on 
the east bank of the Gila river, I 
camped for several days with a 
band of Papago Indians, and exam- 
ined the most important pre-historic 
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ruins in that section of country. An 
old white hunter had told me of a 
remarkable mountain fortress which 
he had entered some years previous, 
situated a few miles north of Gila 
River. In searching for a fording 
place shallow enough for my pack 
burro to cross, I discovered an an- 
cient irrigating canal used perhaps 
more than a thousand years ago for 
watering the fields and gardens of 
flourishing agricultural communi- 
ties. It was from thirty to fifty feet 
in width, with great cottonwood and 
other trees growing therefrom. 
Again and again I waded into the 
river up to my waist, not finding a 
place where “‘cinto” could cross over 
—but on the second day’s trial was 
so fortunate as to meet a most hos- 
pitable, energetic, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic pioneer (Spencer), who 
although over 75 years of age, not 
only carried me over the swift-flow- 
ing river with his powerful horse, 
but guided me to an exceedingly in- 
teresting canyon resort of Pre-Co- 
lumbians, where, upon the red sand 
stone wall over more than five hun- 
dred square feet of surface, they had 
engraved and etched hundreds of 
their strange sign characters and 
figures chiefly mythological and 
symbolic signification. 

Desiring, if possible, to reach that 
day the prehistoric stronghold re- 
ferred to, I advanced about ten 
miles over a circuitous mountain 
trail to an elevated commanding 
mesa. There carefully surveying 
the wonderful landscape of moun- 
tain, desert and valley, about five 
miles to the southward, my eyes 
rested upon a high, precipitous bluff 
which from the description given 
me by the hunter I recognized as 
the place of refuge and defense of 
the Ancient Valley dwellers against 
the fierce attacks of the wild abori- 
ginal tribes. Pressing rapidly for- 
ward, in a little more than an hour 
I was climbing a steep, winding trail 
over great boulders, and narrow de- 
files where a single brave warrioi 


could successfully defend against 
many enemies, finally reaching the 
outer works of the fortress, the 
foundations of four stone fortifica- 
tions, and soon after a massive stone 
wall from five to eight feet in height, 
upon which | walked over four hun- 
ed feet. It extended from a wide 
earthquake rent in the mountain top 
on the east entirely across the suim- 
mit to its western side, rising pre- 
cipitously several hundred feet 
above the valley. There was a nar- 
row passage in the center covered 
by flanking defenses. Within the 
enclosure, large enough for a thou- 
sand people, were the ruins. of 
twenty-eight different structures, 
square and circular, from 12 to 30 
feet in diameter, and broken metals, 
milling stones, and mortars, indicat- 
ing that it was not only a place of 
refuge, but also occupied by a per- 
manent garrison. It is probable that 
the river, now nearly a mile distant, 
then ran close under the eastern 
bluff, about a thousand feet from the 
main breastwork. When I sepa- 
rated from Mr. Spencer it was 
agreed that my arrival within the 
fortress should be signaled to him 
in his cabin home, six miles distant, 
by a fire at night from the topmost 
height of that long-abandoned 
stronghold. 

Collecting everything combusti- 
ble, soon atter nightfall I illumin- 
ated the summit, until not only poi- 
neer Spencer, who was watching, 
saw it, but the natives and others 
for many miles around. 

Having exhausted my water sup- 
ply during the day’s exceptional ef- 
fort, such severe thirst was felt that 
I determined upon a midnight at- 
tempt to reach the river. Succeed- 
ing after many falls, bumps and 
scratches, and also in finding my 
way in the darkness through sev- 
eral miles of dense bottom growth 
to the ford we had crossed in the 
morning I ventured in. The cur- 
rent was much stronger than I had 
supposed, and when nearly over, 
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carried me off both feet and rapidly 
down stream. Throwing away my 
shoes and leggings, with great ef- 
fort I struggled out upon the bank, 
where I was immediately seized 
with violent cramps, for the water 
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in a canvas provision sack, cut in 
two for that purpose, and walking 
with much difficulty, soon after 
sunrise [| was welcomed, warmed 
and feasted in the hospitable fron- 
tier cabin home of Spencer and his 


was very cold. Wrapping my feet noble wife. 


TRANSITION 





By Edna A. Prather 


Expectant on the threshold of the year, 
Two silent watchful shapes did stand and wait 
For souls, that on their hurrying way might fear 
Dim mysteries beyond the guarded gate. 


And Lo! two souls upon their journey bent 

One, sin-stained, weary, weighted with much care, 
lid pause at sight of the dark way, and rent 

Its garments, and cried out: “No rest lies there.” 


And one, that waited in the void, did go 

Swift to the soul that cursed, did ease and lay 
Its burden on the soul that stayed, and so 

Turned back with song—and vanished on its way. 


But lo! the second soul—by burdens crushed— 
Paused not, nor backward looked, but through the 
gate 
That led to mysteries, passed on through, hushed 
And windless silence, and did bless its fate. 


Then the remaining shape—gaunt, gray and sad 
Kept with the toiling soul in dismal pace, 

Urged it, beneath its weight of tears—did add 
Love’s crown of thorns to shadow its blind face. 


Thus on, and on, until the way diverged. 

Vast mountains rose to God—and far stars sang 
In mighty choiring, that beat and surged 

Around the poor stained soul God glorifies. 
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“It was a pretty picture, this trio of wild creatures.” 


WHAT PUZZLED THE DOE 








By Clarence Hawkes 


T was the last of October, and the 
barbaric coloring of autumn was 
aflame upon the high mountain 

top and deep down in the slumber- 
ous valley. It had come like a con- 
flagration, catching first a bush, or 
a swamp maple along some water- 


course, but the bright flames had 
spread from sumac to ash, and 
mounting higher and higher, had 
at last set their bright seal upon 


beech and rock maple, until on this 
crisp autumn morning the mountain 
was a veritable Sinai. So bright it 
was that no artist’s brush could have 
adequately reproduced it, yet it 
blended so well with the brown pas- 
ture land and the green meadow that 
the eye was soothed and the senses 


rested by this gorgeous pastoral in 
the great harmony of nature. 

[t wanted half an hour of sunrise, 
and the pretty country village at 
the foot of the mountain still slept; 
only one enterprising farm-house 
sent forth its wreath of blue smoke. 

A silent old crow was winging 
his way over the valley to distant 
cornfields. He had slept comfort- 
ably in the top of a spruce on the 
mountain side all night and was 
going for his breakfast. 

It was very chilly for the time of 
year, and white frost was on the 
weeds and grass along the runways 
and by the brookside. And in many 
places the grasses were fringed with 
fretted beads of frozen mist, that 
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would vanish like a shadow at the 
touch of the sun. 

Down an old cow-path that led 
from the wooded slopes of the moun- 
tain to the open fields below, a 
proud buck came leading his little 
family to the turnip field, where they 
had made a fine breakfast the morn- 
ing before. ‘The buck came like a 
lord of the iorest, stepping with that 
quick, firm tread, so full of grace 
and strength. There was so nething 
in the motion of those siiin legs that 
suggested steel springs that could 
at any moment renound with lighi- 
ning rapidity. 

When he came to a brush fence o1 
other obstruction, he made the boast 
of his subtle limbs good, for he 
bounded over it with an _ airiness 
that fairly seemed to set at naught 
the laws of gravitation. 

He was followed at a short dis- 
tance by a doe, who was in turn 
closely followed by a fawn of seven 
or eight months. ‘The doe gave her- 
self less airs than the buck, still her 
every motion was light and airy, 
but the fawn, with his pretty Ieo- 
pard’s coat and dainty manners, was 
the fairest of them all. 

He followed like a dutiful  off- 
spring, the footprints of his mother, 
knowing that she would choose the 
best footing and keep him from 
harm. Whenever the trio stopped, 
he crowded forward against his 
mother’s side and thrust an inquisi- 
tive muzzle towards hers, asking 
what it meant. 

Occasionally the buck or doe 
would nip the top of a tempting 
head of grass or weed, but they did 
not stop, for their minds were upon 
turnips. It was the first day of the 
open season in the State of Vermont 
—but they knew not of laws or leg- 
islators; besides the morning breeze 
was just as fresh and the fields just 
as sweet as they had been the day 
before. 

Presently the three bounded over 
a low stone wall and were in the field 
of turnips. The doe faced the wind 


and the buck the opposite direction, 
that they might cover both points 
of compass with their keen nostrils. 
They always took this precaution 
whether sleeping or awake, for it 
gave one more safeguard from their 
many dangers, 

It took but three or four stamps 
of those keen, cutting hoofs to lay 
the dirt bare around the root of a 
turnip and then it was pulled with 
the teeth and eaten at leisure. 

it was a pretty picture, this trio 
of wild creatures getting their preak- 
fast from the bounty of nature and 
the toil of man. But the meal did 
not proceed leisurely, as our domes- 
tic animals feed, with occasional 
stops to gaze leisurely about, but it 
was hurried and restless, with sud- 
den startled upliftings of the head, 
and a continual twitching of that 
short tail. 

Once the buck raised his head 
and tested the air in all directions, 
snorting and stamping and shaking 
his head, as though doubtful or sus- 
picious, but he finally concluded 
that the taint had been in his own 
nostrils, and the doe and fawn who 
had raised their heads excitedly, re- 
sumed their feeding. 

A moment later there was a small 
puff of smoke from behind a little 
spruce, away at the other side of 
the meadow, nearly four hundred 
yards away, and a 38-55 Winchester 
rifle bullet, singing its dirge of de- 
struction came hurtling across the 
intervening distance. 

The little’ herd did not see the 
smoke, their heads being down 
among the green turnip tops, and 
bullets travel nearly as fast as 
sound, so there was no warning, not 
even a suspicion; for what nostrils, 
however keen, could be expected to 
distinguish the dreaded man-scent a 
quarter of a mile away, without the 
wind was very strong and the case 
an exception. 

In the same second that the sharp 
crack of the Winchester came up 
the wind to the feeding deer, the 
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man-sent missile caught his wild 
brother, the buck, fairly behind the 
shoulder, and he sprang into the air 
with a short, explosive snort. ‘he 
bewildered and paralyzed brain said: 
“Flee!” but his limbs refused for 
once to obey, and the noble animal 
collapsed and fell heavily; then 
heaved a deep sigh and stretched out 
motionless in death, 

It was a great shot, perhaps a 
lucky shot, but nevertheless the gun 
and hunter were talked of in the vil- 
lage for days. 

The doe and the fawn threw up 
their heads, wild-eyed and terrified. 
Their native instinct said “tlee,” but 
the sight of their mute and bleeding 
protector, the one upon whom thes 
had always relied in time of danger, 
and the uncertain echo of the rifle 
that seemed to come from all direc- 
tions at once, held them speii-bound, 
rooted by fear, to the spot. 

Then there was another puff of 
smoke from behind tlie little spruce, 
and a second bullet cut a row of 
turnip tops under the doe’s belly, 
burying itself in the field beyond. 
It was a good line shot, but a little 
low. Then the wild instinct of self- 
preservation asserted iiself, and the 
doe and fawn bounded away over 
the wall and were soon lost in the 
woods at the foot of the mountain. 

On and on they went, the wild 
mother leading in graceful bounds, 
and the dutiful fawn following in her 
hoofprints, for that was the only safe 
way, going at such a breakneck pace. 
Their white flags were up, and the 
fear that had been bred in their veins 
since the days of Adam, grew, rather 
than diminished, as they fled. 

Possibly the frightened doe ex- 
pected the buck to rejoin them soon, 
but neither she nor the forest nor 
the brookside ever saw him again, 
for his antlers were hung above the 
fireplace in the hunter’s home, and 
his brown coat made a soft mat for 
the feet of small children. 

Who shall say that the mind (or 
at least the intelligence) of the doe, 


Monthly. 


as she fled through the wilderness, 
did not go crying back, like the voice 
of the wind, to her fallen mate. ‘hat 
the first mad hour of their love tryst 
in the autumnal forest, beneath the 
witchery of the hunter’s moon, was 
not remembered, with hopeless lon 
ing. Or that proud crucial hour, 
when she first led the day-old fawn 
forth from the scene of its birth to 
greet its sire. 

Who shall say that all these 
things were not remembered, for 
they were the life of this wild crea- 
ture, and life is what we feed on. 
It is its own antecedent, whether 
duntb, as of the wilderness, or as 
eloquent with cultured phrases as 
the brain of a scholar. 

The greatest men of all times have 
recognized this kindred heart in all 
life, as Shakespeare’s Duke, who 
gave the trees tongues, and read the 
running brook, or the pessimistic 
Jacques in the same play, who saw 
the Hind weep by the brookside be- 
cause of his wound. 

On through deep gulches, where 
the spruce and pine hung darkling; 
by tamarack swamps, where their 
hoofs sunk deep in the soft moss and 
the ferns were still green; through 
long stretches of first growth that 
the woodman’s axe had spared, they 
Hed, it mattered not where they went 
so long as they saw not man, or any 
trace of his handiwork. Once when 
they came suddenly out into a mow- 
ing they heard that terrifying roar 
again, like the crack of doom, and 
fled on, fear lending wings to their 
hoofs. 

This time it was only an irate 
farmer blazing away at a  wood- 
chuck with a rusty old shotgun, but 
they had not that fine discrimination 
that saw the difference between a 
Winchester and an old muzzle 
loader, and so their fear was wasted. 

For the first hour or two the seven 
months’ old fawn bounded lightly 
after its mother, exulting in its sin- 
ewy limbs and in the joy of flight. 
It gave such a thrill to spurn the 
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green sward with those dainty hoofs 
and then to rise lightly over a brush 
fence or stone wall. 

But as the flight wore on, without 
cessation, the fawn lagged behind, 
and was coaxed and threatened by 
its wild mother, who knew _ their 
danger better than her offspring. 

In the middle of the forenoon they 
trotted into a broad green meadow 
that stretched away as far as eye 
coula reach. It was traversed by a 
wide, swift river, which the doe 
would have swam, had she _ been 
alone, for the more water a deer 
puts behind it the safer it feels, bu 
the current was too swift, and the 
swim was too long for the fawn. 

Midway in the meadow, where the 
lush grass was high and buttercups 
and daisies grew profusely, they 
crossed an imaginary line, which 
henceforth was to play an important 
part in their fortunes, but they 
knew naught of it, and so did not 
profit by the act. 

After the meadows were passed, 
the foothills came close in to the 
great river, and afforded them bet- 
ter cover for their flight. Here, too, 
they found a peculiar path, broad 
and straight, with two glittering 
strips just so far apart, stretching 
away into the distance. There were 
convenient sticks to step upon, and 
for a time the way was easy. 

But soon they heard a rumble and 
a shriek that was like nothing they 
had ever heard before. It gave new 
wings to their hoofs, and they fled 
on like the wind. 

But the rumbling grew louder 
and louder, and again that demoni- 
acal shriek sounded across. the 
broad river, and reverberated among 
the foothills, now coming from this 
direction and then from that, as the 
echoes rolled from hilltop to hilltop. 

Then a great hissing, smoking, 
roaring monster, running like a 
moose, with both thunder and light- 
ning in his hoofbeats, came after 
them out of the north. 

They strained every muscle and 


their hoofs rose and fell with light- 
ning rapidity. Then the hideous de- 
mon gave a series of short, wild 
shrieks, and made the hills ring, and 
added to it a strange rhythmic beat- 
ing sound, 

With that instinct bred from long 
generations of their kind that had 
Hed before hounds and other pur- 
suing foes, the doe doubled sharply 
to the right, leaving the track at a 
high embankment, taking a plunge 
of twenty feet aown a sharp incline. 
With dutiful instinct the fawn fol- 
lowed, straining its shoulders in the 
plunge, and the two disappeared in 
the spruces, the fawn limping pain- 
fully while the train rushed on like 
the passing of a hurricane. 

In the deep spruces the doe turned 
back to coax and caress her injured 
offspring, which was bleating pain- 
fully. With her warm muzzle she 
stifled the sounds of pain, for she 
knew that any noise on their part 
was dangerous. ‘To travel any fur- 
ther that day was out of the ques- 
tion. So she hid the fawn in a fallen 
tree-top and ranged nearby, occa- 
sionally taking shelter in the friendly 
cover. 

There they rested until the sun 
was low in the west, when hunger 
and a sense of peril that still lurked 
in their wake, made the doe restless, 
and by dint of coaxing and caressing 
on her part, they resumed their 
flight, but at a much slower pace. 

Soon they came out on the brow 
of a hill overlooking a village. This 
was the abode of man, their worst 
eneiny, so they made a detour, going 
further into the foothills. In so 
doing they crossed one of _ those 
broad, smooth paths that they no- 
ticed so frequently, but did not dare 
follow it, being suspicious of every- 
thing that was not natural, and this 
surely was artificial. 

Shortly after crossing the path, 
they heard a peculiar short cry, at 
regular intervals, that seemed to 
come nearer and nearer. They quick- 
ened their pace, going as fast as the 
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fawn reasonably could with its lame 

shoulder, but it was not fast enough, 

for they soon began to be annoyed 

by the cry of a foxhound that came 

nearer and nearer. Jhis new dan- 

ger was certainly on their scent, and_ 
they could not escape it as usual in 

tight. hen they crossed the broad 

artificial path again, and the baying 

drew nearer. ‘Lhe doe stamped and 

snorted, and the fawn limped pain- 

tully after her. 

As they crossed the broad path 
for the second time, a team rumbled 
past, and the driver noticed the flee- 
ing doe and fawn, and the pursuing 
hound. 

Down in the village he stopped at 
a farmhouse, and hailed a stalwart 
man sitting on the piazza. 

“Hello, Jem,” he cried, “say, I just 
saw a doe and fawn cross the road. 
They went into Thompson’s pasture 
and Si Higgin’s hound was right 
on ’em. ‘The fawn seemed to be 
about did up. You had better go up 
and see what'll come of it.” 

“All right; much obliged,’ was 
the reply. ‘Guess I’ll take along a 
revolver. Mebbe I[’ll have occasion 
to use it.” 

He went into the house, put on 
his coat, thrust a large revolver into 
his pocket and hurried up the road. 

In the spruces about forty rods 
from where the traveler had seen 
the doe and fawn cross the road 
they came to bay. The fawn could 
limp no further, and the doe, with 
that strong maternal instinct which 
is the most beautiful thing in the life 
of the wild, would not desert her 
offspring, even in the face of great 
danger to herself. 

The hound came in furiously, fol- 
lowing at sight, and baying a steady 
stream, until the forest was filled 
with its cries. 

The mother hid the injured one 
in a thicket, and came out bravely 
to meet the enemy. The hound cir- 
cled round and round, trying to get 
into the thicket, springing at the 
doe’s throat, and snapping and snarl- 
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ing. But she kept him at bay for a 
time, striking with those sharp-cut- 
ting hoofs, but the present anxiety 
and the long days of flight had 
sapped her strength and _ nearly 
crazed her; she gasped for breath 
and each inspiration was a long- 
drawn whistle, while the hound was 
tresh and eager for the quarry. 

Then there was a cracking of the 
underbrush, and another enemy hur- 
ried to the scene. It was man, the 
most dread of them all. At the sight 
of him the hound renewed his efforts 
—springing, snapping and snarling 
at the now doubly-terrihed doe. 

It was a strange and pathetic pic- 
ture, illustrating three stages in the 
manifold form of animal life. First 
there was the wild creature, slight 
and graceful, with but one thought 
in her paralyzed brain, that of self- 
preservation. Next was the domes- 
tic animal, half wild and half civil- 
ized, eager for the chase and the 
taste of warm blood, and lastly man, 
by Eden’s decree the sovereign of 
all living things, at once the most 
intelligent and most fearful of them 
all. 

With a soul capable of the 
things, and a body capable of the 
worst. 

Again the hound sprang at the 
doe’s throat, catching her squarely 
and bringing her to the ground. 
Then the man raised his arm, some- 
thing gleamed in the moonlight that 
filtered through the skylight in the 
forest roof, and then that roar which 
had ushered in this hideous day, 
again woke the quiet of the woods. 
but miracle of miracles, the light 
ning and the bright flame that mean 
death to denizens of the woods, did 
not injure them this time. With a 
howl of pain the hound loosed his 
hold on the doe’s throat, and limped 
away into the darkness. Bewilder- 
ed and amazed, the doe struggled to 
her feet and fled in an opposite di- 
rection. The fawn followed slowly 
and bleating in answer to her calls 
of alarm, while the man was leit 
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“— alone holding the smoking revolver. But the explanation was very sim- 
ial In a tangle of weeds and clematis, ple. It was not an accident that the 
ety underneath a low-hanging hemlock, fatal lightning had struck the 
“whe they found rest and shelter, and their hound instead of the deer, for the 
ilies strength and courage soon returned man was a gamewarden enforcing 
ath to them, but it was a strange land the law in the State of Massachu- 
ng- into which they had come, for the setts which protects the deer from 
aunt hounds no longer followed them, and both hounds and men and leaves 
the thunder no longer killed, but them tenants of the wilderness, un- 
the that miracle in the woods was the fettered and free as the winds that 
ete queerest of all. blow. 
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und. Dark forms of birds go sweeping by 
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that To where in silent splendor lie 
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By Armond 


President Theodore Roosevelt is 
one of the cleverest and most force- 
ful writers of our times. The wonder 
is how he can find escape from the 
burdens and cares of State to in- 
dulge in writing on subjects that are 
foreign to his official life. But he 
does occasionally find escape, and 
when he returns he always’ has 
something of value and of interest 
to his fellow-countrymen. It is well 
known that Mr. Roosevelt is fond 
of braving the hardships and dangers 
of mountain, and gorge and canyon 
to battle face to face with the wild- 
est of wild animals, and his experi- 
ences are always thrilling as well as 
instructive, and always between the 
lines of his recitals of adventures 
may be found observations on the 
wilds he is traversing, which become 
prediction of fertile tarms and happy 
homes when pioneers shall blaze the 
way for the incoming of home seek- 
ers into lands now in possession of 
ferocious beasts of the forest. And 
perhaps nothing the _ illustrious 
statesman and ideal hunter has ever 
said or writien concerning his ex- 
periences in the West’s mountain 
region will command more attention 
than his recently published book 
called “Outdoor Pastime of an 
American Hunter.” it is a story 
that reads like fiction, but the scenes 
and the experiences were intensely 
and thrillingly real. First is de- 
scribed a trip with cougar hounds, 
then a Colorado bear hunt, followed 
by wolf-coursing. Hunting in the 
cattle country and shooting at moun- 
tain sheep is followed by an “out- 
ing” with white-tail deer, also with 
the Rocky Mountain black-tail and 


the round-horned elk. ‘The best and 
most comprehensive description of 
the nation’s wilderness reserves and 
the Yellowstone Park yet given to 
the public will be found in “Outdoor 
Pastimes.” It is a charming story 
of real life in the wilds of the United 
States in heroic setting and color- 
ing. 
Charles 
York. 


Scribners’ Sons, New 


[heodore Roberts has given us a 
charming tale, “Brothers of Peril,” 
of Colonial days away up in New- 
foundland, in which a young Eng- 
lishman is the center of thrilling yet 
deeply interesting romantic adven- 
tures among a tribe of now extinct 
Beothic Indians. The theme ‘ts 
largely historical, but enough fiction, 
though not the impossible, is woven 
into the story to give it all a most 
fascinating interest. ‘The style is 
at once vigorous and pleasing. 

L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 





“Government Regulation of Rai'- 
way Rates,” by Hugo Richard 
Meyer, Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of 
Chicago, may be considered an au- 
thoritative work on the subject. It 
is not often that the economist has 
an Opportunity to present a book of 
such practical interest and timely 
importance. The volume embodies 
the results of a twelve years’ study 
of this question by the author, and 
is brought thoroughly up-to-date, 
covering the facts brought out at 
the special hearing of the Senate 
Committee last May. The subject 
is treated in a completely practical 
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manner, and in addition to giving 
its author high rank as an authority 
on this question, is likely to have 
an influence on the decision of Con- 
gress as to the legislation to be en- 
acted on this subject at its coming 
session. Mr. Meyer draws the con- 
clusion that “whatever evils now ex- 
ist (in the management of the rail- 
ways) none of them is at all com- 
mensurate with the harm which 
must result from bestowing the 
power to fix railway rates upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” 

The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


There is the peculiar charm about 
this little story, “The Resurrection 
of Miss Cynthia,” that I find in all 
Miss Illorence Morse Kingsley’s 
books. Almost guiltless of a plot, 
it still holds the readers’ interest 
all through the unfolding of Cyn- 
thia’s year of waiting for a death 
that is balked in the end. And of 
course at the finish comes back the 
lover of her youth, as he always does 
in fiction, and seldom or never in 
real life. It is a sweet and charm- 
ing New England tale of old-fash- 
ioned ways of living, but with some 
rather pointed and wholesome truths 
to be discovered in the reading of it. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. 


J. Breckenridge Ellis has given to 
us a novel of rare sentiment, mys- 
tery and humor under the title of 
“Stork’s Nest.” The action is in 
Missouri, where “fancy’s dream” 
may roam over steep uphills, up 
rugged mountains and across wide 
valleys and plains, and the author 
has made the best of inspiration 
born of such environment. It is a 
charming story, and wholesome as 
it is interesting. More of such 
books would be good for the public’s 
good. Illustrations by Elizabeth 
Ingham. 

Moffat, Yard & Company, New 
York. 


“Ways of Nature,” by John Bur- 
roughs, who has been well called 
the dean of American outdoor writ- 
ers, is, more than any other one 
man, responsible for the present 
widespread interest in nature. 
“Ways of Nature” is an admirable 
book for its object—the setting forth 
of a rational view of nature’s meth- 
ods—the view of those who have 
made the closest study of the habits 
of animals. When Mr. Burroughs 
fought with his characteristic vigor 
what he believed to be a pernicious 
tendency in recent books about wild 
animals, it was to be expected that 
he would be attacked in return. This 
book answers the attacks made upon 
him, but is as forcible and skillful 
in the aggressive as in the defensive. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


“Tales of the Road,” by Charles 
. Crendson, is enjoyable to the 
last degree. You cannot think of a 
man either too commercial or too 
cultivated in his tastes to fail of 
hearty enjoyment in the reading of 
this book. This is because its stories 
are “the real thing” and deal simply 
and pointedly with human nature. 
“Tales of the. Road” is an elementai 
book that grips and holds the atten- 
tion by its dual lines of interest : the 
well-told anecdote that awakens a 
quick response in the mina of every 
cne who has played the game of 
barter and sale, and the clear, sharp 
and practical illumination which 
these stories shed upon the real, un- 
derlying principles of good _ sales- 
manship, it is in fact, as one mer 
chant puts it, “as full of valuable 
points as a porcupine.” 

Thompson & Thomas, Chicago. 

A splendid book for boys. is “The 
Red Chief,” by Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. It is a story of the Cherry Val- 
ley massacre and of Brant’s deeds in 
the year 1778. The plot deals with 
the experiences of the scattered peo- 
ple on the frontiers of New York 
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after che surrender of Burgoyne and 
the retreat of St. Leger. rant, the 
renowned Mohawk chief, in con- 
nection with Johnson, was massing 
the warriors of the Six Nations to 
act with the Tories in falling upon 
the settlements. the aticack upon 
Cherry Valley was one oi ihe mosc 
tragic of all. ‘he book coniains 
many stirring accounts of experi- 
ences and adventuies, and they are 
all based upon events that accually 
occurred, and therefore it is of ac- 
tual historical value, besides being 
interesting and exciting in its appeal 
to boys. 

Houghton, Miflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


Laura E, Richards has given us a 
sequel to “Mrs. Tree” in “Mrs. 
Tree's Will,” and it overflows with 
quaintness and oddities. ‘The per- 
sonages so realistically drawn are 
no masquerading farmers and fisher- 
men pattering pseudo-bucolic clap- 
trap and vulgar saws, but real odd, 
quaint, primitive products of their 
rock-ribbed environment, most evi- 
dently drawn from the conscientious 
study of veritable living originals. 
Nor is this study limited to the por- 
trayal of one single principal charac- 
ter, leaving in half light or obscur- 
ity the remaining figures of the 
group. As conscientiously as Dick- 
ens’s own masterpieces does this 
sketch present the real separate hu- 
man traits and oddities of each of 
the many subordinate characters. 
Mrs. Richard’s acquaintance with 
original New England stock is long 
and intimate, and her illumination of 
its qualities is brightened with hu- 
mor and softened by affection. The 
illustrations are by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 


“The Speculations of John 
Steele,” by Robert Barr, is a very 
lively story of a_ lively modern 
American in very active business 
and political channels, hence the 


story deals intimately with the great 
questions of the day. Steele begins 
life in the most humble way, and 
fights for advancement until he is 
recognized as a business and social 
factor of power and influence. His 
adventures in the worlds of tnance, 
commerce and love, are both amus- 
ing and instructive. 

lrederick A, Stokes Company, N. 





“Greatness in Literature,’ by W. 
P. Trent, Professor of English Lic- 
erature in Columbia University, is 
composed of eight papers on literary 
topics. As Professor ‘Trent carefully 
explains at the outset, it might be 
described as a volume of literary ad- 
dresses, rather than discursive es- 
says. A certain definite line of 
thought is followed in each instance, 
and the whole is designed primarily 
to benefit the critic and teacher of 
literature. “But to that other large 
class known as the “careful reader,” 
the book will prove both wholesome 
and timely. The first paper, for ex 
ample, takes up the question of 
“Greatness in Literature’—that is, 
the relative merits and rank of vari- 
ous authors. Although Professor 
Trent admits that it is a “rash at- 
tempt” to place different grades of 
genius in their respective places, he 
yet points out certain rules and con- 
siderations which should undoubt- 
edly aid critics and readers in the 
just appreciation of the best. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 


“The Great Parliamentary Battle 
and Farewell Addresses of the 
Southern Senators on the Eve of the 
Civil War,” by Thomas Ricaud 
Martin, contains the great speeches 
of Northern and Southern states- 
men on the occasion of the farewell 
speeches of the remarkable coterie 
of Southern Senators who surren- 
dered their commissions to cast their 
fortunes with the Confederacy. 
They were as distinguished a body 
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of men as ever influenced a legisla- 
tive assembly, and were great ac- 
tors among the political sources of 
their day. these speeches give them 
rank among the great nrasters of 
English eloquence and style. It is 
safe to say that a most eventful and 
sensational page of American his- 
tory was turned at noonday, Vecem- 
ber 1, 1861, when the Vice-fresident 
of the United States called the >en- 
ate to order. No more _ pathetic 
scene is recorded in history than 
the farewell of these men when they 
surrendered their commissions to 
cast their lives with the Confeder- 
acy. 
fhe Neal Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington and New York. 


“The Flight of Georgiana,’ by 
Robert Neilson Stephens, is a story 
of love and peril in England in 1746, 
just after the battle of Culloden. 
The hero is a young Jacobite officer, 
escaping for his life, but his first 
glimpses of Georgiana puts every- 
thing else from his mind. In the ex- 
citing adventures which attend this 
reckless lover, the utmost courage, 
audacity and wit are called into play. 
The whole story, in matter and 
style, represents the author’s en- 
deavor to tell a romantic tale that 
shall be free from all sentimentality 
and affectation, and to depict hu- 
manity, not only as it displayed it- 
self in the eighteenth century, but 
as it manifests itself at all times. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


“A Servant of the Public” needs 
no special mention, except that it is 
the product of the mind of Anthony 
Hope. It is a novel, to be sure, but 
it is far from being all fiction. “A 
Servant of the People” deals largely 
with the life and the emotions of a 
distinguished actress while off the 
stage. The thread of the narrative 
shows in graphic word painting how 
she lived and moved and ordered 
her life outside of her profession, 
and also how the one influenced the 
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other. ‘Lhe book is a study in hero- 
ics, with a broad and charming quai- 
ity of the truest of true womanhood 
everywhere dominating. 

l'rederick A, Scokes 
New York. 


Company, 





“Heart’s Haven,” by Katharine 
Evans Blake, illustrated in colors 
by LE. M. Ashe, is in many wavs a 
remarkable book. The story has its 
beginnings at the founding of the 
Rappite community among the 
Pennsylvania hills at the close of 
the eighteenth century, where the 
nucleus of the Kingdom ot Heaven 
upon Earth was to be founded, The 
theme winds threads of love, devo- 
tion and religious fanaticism about 
Laurence von Korassel, Count of 
Rosenther, and his accomplished and 
beautiful American wife. Under 
protest of her great and loving heart 
Leah orassel accompanied her 
husband to Pennsylvania and iden- 
tified herself with the colony from a 
sense of duty to the man she loved. 
Irom the moment her husband an- 
nounces his purpose to join the new 
religious sect in America down to 
the last act in the drama of a wild 
and foolish dream, the story over- 
flows with rapidly changing  inci- 
dents, the while making a story re- 
plete with thrilling interest. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


“Jungle Tales and Jungle People,” 
by Casper Whitney, is a decidedly 
interesting story of travel, adventure 
and observation in the Far East. 
The author was evidently moved to 
make long journeys in the wilds as 
well as among civilized people of 
Eastern Asia by a spirit of adven- 
ture, and was stirred to write about 
them for the information he could 
impart to the reading public. He 
depicts the human and brute life of 
India, Sumatra, Malay, Siam and the 
Far East generally in graphic and 
thrilling style. It is an entertaining 
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and instructive book from _ begin- 
ning to end. 

Charles Scribner’s 
York. 


Sons, New 


David Graham Phillips has given 
us a genuine “climber” story in 
“The Social Secretary,” which is in- 
tensified by illustrations by Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour. “The Social Sec- 
retary” lays bare the process by 
which the Burks, hitherto obscure 
Westerners, achieve a first place in 
Washington society. ‘The secretary 
is Miss Augusta  Talltowers, 
through whose tact, perseverance 
and personal charm the difficult feat 
is accomplished. Incidentally Miss 
Talltowers falls in love, which adds 
to the interest of the story. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


“San Quentin Days” is a little 
book of poems written by a convict 
in the San Quentin penitentiary. 
The poems are not great literary 
productions, but they ao show that 
their author has a large fountain 
of love and tenderness in his heart, 
and that but for the one fatal mistake 
he might have been held in high es- 
teem for true manliness and moral 
worth. His verse at times reaches 
the heights of lofty idealism. 

los. M. Anderson, Sacramento, 


Cal. 


“The Divine Comedy of Dante” 
is a series of lectures (four) deliv- 
ered before the Ethical Society of 
St. Louis by its lecturer, Walter L. 
Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon is recognized 
as one of the most scholarly of the 
leaders of the ethical culture move- 
ment, and he deli-cred these lectures 
especially for those who have never 
read the poem, but would like to 
know something of it. 

S. Burns Weston, Philadelphia. 

“Sweethearts and Beaux” is by 
Minna Thomas Antrim, which is 
surprising, seeing that she can write 


Monthly. 


in a pleasing and entertaining way. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy will 
have to give way. “Sweethearts and 
Beaux” is far worse. Still a whole 
lot of people will buy and enjoy the 
little book. Some folks are built 
that way, mentally and_ ethically 
speaking. 

Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


“The True Character of the 
sible,’ by Rev. L. P. Mercer, is an 
interpretation of the Scriptures from 
the view point of Swedenborg, Rev. 
Mercer being a leading minister of 
that sect, called the New Church. 
The book is a clear and comprehen- 
sive analysis of the history of Reve- 
lation, of the law of Divine Inspira- 
tion, of Correspondence, of parables, 
and of “higher criticism.” All de- 
nominations will find the book in- 
structive and a positive help in 
things spiritual. 

The Nunc Licet Press, Philadel- 
phia. 

“The Best Policy,” by Elliot 
Flower, illustrated by Geo, Boehm 
and published by the Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, is an argu- 
ment in favor of life insurance, and 
the question is handled with ability 
as a principle in one’s business life. 
Of course there is comedy and there 
is tragedy woven into and about a 
love story to give it interest, and on 
the whole it is an entertaining as 
well as an instructive book, the more 
so because it takes the “lid off” of 
things in the life insurance business 
that the public ought to know about. 

“Cameron, of Lochiel,” translated 
from the French of Philippe Aubert 
de Gaspe, by Charles G. ID. Roberts, 
is an interesting and valuable ro- 
mance, which deals with that period 
in Canadian history when French 
and English were struggling for 
possession of that country. Its main 
theme recounts the romance of ong 
Archie Cameron of Lochiel, who 
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finds himself by the stress of duty 
compelled to wage war against his 
old-time friends and the family of 
his sweetheart, a position which can- 
not fail to win for him the sympathy 
of all readers. 

L, C. Page & Company, Boston. 


“Semiramis and Other Plays,” by 
Oliver Tilford Dargan, suggests not 
only a painstaking adjustment of 
historical facts and of fiction, but a 
scholarly weaving of the incidents 
into comprehensive dialogue. ‘The 
first play, “Semiramis,” opens in the 
tent of Menones on the plain before 
Ninerah, and from thence on the ac- 
tion is accumulative in thrilling sit- 
uations. The second act begins in 
a hall in the palace of Ninus, sing of 
/.ssyria; the third in the gardens 
overlooking the lake, and the fourth 
in the tent of Hucak, king of 
Armenia. ‘The second play, “Car- 
lotta,” deals with Carlotta, wife of 
the ill-fated Maximillian of Mexico, 
and the incidents related to that 
tragedy. The third play, “The Poet,” 
finds its theme in the life and writ- 
ings of Edgar Allen Poe, and con- 
temporary celebrities. It is a col- 
lection of rare plays and is as inter- 
esting as it is instructive. 

Brentano’s, New York. 


“The Fusser’s Book” is a set of 
“Rules” for the conduct of people, 
by Anna Archibald and Georgiana 
James, with elaborate illustrations 
by Florence Wyman. The book will 
please dyspeptics and _ pessimists, 
and the man or woman who _ is 
“soured on the world” or has been 
jilted in a love affair will pore over 
its pages and cry for more. 

Fox, Duffield & Company, New 
York. 

“The Gra-ple,” by Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, is unlike anything 
this distinguished writer has given 
to the public. But for a fascinating 
and cleverly woven love story run- 
ning through the book, it might be 
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called a very commonplace discus- 
sion of the labor question, There is 
an attempt to give both sides of the 
disastrous coal strike in Illinois, but 
it is very evident that the writer of 
the story has not spent much time 
in the study of the philosophy and 
science of economics. On the whole, 
however, it is an interesting book. 

L. C, Page & Company, Boston. 

“McAllister and his Double,” by 
Arthur ‘Train, may be classed with 
Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes.” 
The predicaments that McAllister’s 
double (otherwise his one-time 
valet, Wilkins) brings his ex-em- 
ployer into, are ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and always enjoyable _be- 
cause of the fact that their climax 
is invariably the extrication of both 
master and man. The reading pub- 
lic could easily stand many more of 
the same kind of stories from Train, 
with a McAllister in the title role. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 





“At the Sign of the Dollar,” by 
Wallace Irwin, illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble, is a book of fun, wit and 
satire on American’ character, ob- 
served and guessed at, and all done 
in very good verse. He is stupid to 
the boundary line of idiocy who fails 
to be amused and entertained by 
this effort of Irwin. 

Fox, Duffield & Company, New 
York. 


“The Armstrongs,” by Laura E, 
Richards, tells about three city chil- 
dren—Edith, May and Agatha Arm- 
strong—who spend a summer with 
their mother’s spinster cousin, Miss 
Eunice Verney, who occupies a big 
ancestral farm, in the country. The 
visit to Bywood is fruitful in adven- 
tures, which are related to the 
mother of the girls in a series of let- 
ters written by each of the children, 
and also by dear, prim, kind-hearted 
Miss Eunice. Phil, the brother of 
the three girls, and a very wide- 
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awake and attractive boy, also fig- 
ures prominently in the story, “Lhe 
Armstrongs” is breezy, spirited and 
fascinating, and the girl will be for- 
tunate who can add it to her book- 
shelf. 

Dana Estes & Company, boston. 
! 





“Our Little French Cousin,” by 
Blanche McManus, and illustrated 
by the author, is a charming story of 
the daily life of a little krench girl, 
diving in a Norman village in 
France. The characteristics of the 
people are interwoven with Norman 
history in a way that makes the book 
one of great interest to both young 
and old. 

L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 


“The Return to the Trails” is an- 
other one of Charles G. D. Roberts’ 
interesting animal stories, and it is 
fully up to the best he has written. 
The book recites adventure wherein 
desperate as well as amusing situa- 
tions are encountered in valley and 
upon mountain. The story holds the 
attention of the reader throughout. 
The book is illustrated by Charles 
Livingston Bull. 

L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 


Emerson Hough’s new novel, 
“Heart’s Desire,” is a highly enter- 
taining story of a contented town 
and the peculiarity of its citizens, in- 
cluding two lovers of the more for- 
tunate kind. The breezy atmosphere 
and crisp freshness in and about the 
town of “Heart’s Desire” gives the 
theme plenty of the emotional, the 
serious and the grotesque.  I[llus- 
trated. 

The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


“The Baglioni” is a notable piece 
of dramatic verse by Henry Lane 
Eno. It is a five-act drama of high 
poetic quality, and of a favor rarelv 
found in the dramatic writings of the 
present day. The source of the story 
is found in the chronicles of a his- 
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torian contemporary with the cele- 
brated Baglioni family, which ruled 
in Umbria for half a century or 
more, who was, it is supposed, an 
actual witness of many of the excit- 
ing scenes which he records, and 
whose literary talents were largely 
devoted to the annals of this family. 

Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 





“John Whopper,” by Thomas M. 
Clark, late Bishop of Rhode Island, 
with an introduction by Bishop Pot- 
ter, is a thrilling but wholesome 
story for boys. The theme of the 
story is how a newsboy traveled all 
over the world, including a visit to 
the North Pole. 

L. C, Page & Company, boston. 


“Life More Abundant,” by Henry 
Wood, is a very clear and compre- 
hensive analysis and review of the 
Bible from the view point of modern 
application, including the use and 
the abuse of the higher criticism ot 
the Sacred Book. Mr. Wood at- 
tempts to apply a test to the suffi 
ciency as well as the authenticity of 
the Bible, and his work shows dili 
gent research and careful compari- 
son. It is a valuable book for be 
lievers as well as disbelievers in the 
Written Word. 

Lathrop, Lee & Shepard 
pany, boston. 


Com 


“The Larkin’s Wedding” is an il- 
lustrated story by Alice McAlilly of 
rare fascination. The scene is laid 
in the Middle West, and the charac- 
ters are real people of the kind that 
instantly engage one’s sympathy and 
downright liking. ‘The story is fair- 
ly saturated with gayety, good hu- 
mor and shrewd philosophy. Mrs. 
Larkins’s outlook on life is as sane 
and wholesome as it is humorous, 
crystallizing in happy phrase whole 
chapters of every-day experience. 

Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 





“The Counsels of a Worldly 
Grandmother” is by Persis Mather, 
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and consists of a series of letters 
dealing with the daily round of mod- 
ern society, social success, the value 
of ancestors, the fad of philanthropy, 
the art of conversation, snobbish- 
ness, vulgarity, the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, and all the inci- 
dents of worldly life, as known in 
what is generally called the “inner 
circles.” ‘lhe letters, in fact, give 
the personal observations of an ex- 
perienced and sensible inember of 
sociecy. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

“A Little Girl in Old San Fran- 
cisco,” by Amanda M. Douglas, is 
the tenth book of the “Little Girl 
Series,” and each one is a gem in its 
way. ‘This tenth little girl travels 
all the way from Maine to Califor- 
nia by the water route in the early 
days of the “Yankee immigration” 
to the Golden Gate, and the voyage 
ind the incidents in her life during 
long years of sojourn on the Pacific 
Coast are told in a pleasing and de- 
cidedly instructive way. It is a 
splendid story. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 
York. 


New 


“Mrs, Jim and Mrs. Jimmie,” by 
Stephen Conrad, is an uproarious 
story in spots, and as a whole it is 
what might be called the “philoso- 
phy of fun,” with many awkward as 
well as many picturesque situations, 
The theme is a delightful stepmother 
and her curious but forceful philoso- 
phy. The story has a plot, of course, 
but it is of the wholesome sort. The 
book should quickly get a_ strong 
hold on the public. 

L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 

“Merciful Unto Me, a Sinner,” by 
Elinor Dawson, is a story, and some- 
thing more. The theme is in har- 
mony with higher ethics, and the 
story abounds throughout with ob- 
ject lessons for those who are strug- 
gling against adverse environment, 
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and who is not? ‘The book was writ- 
ten, no doubt, to encourage the de- 
velopment of the moral bravery and 
heroism that is at least latent in 
every one; besides that, the story is 
one of interest and altogether up- 
lifting. 
Thompson & Thomas, Chicago. 


“Yourie Guardenin” is an anony- 
mous production, but evidently the 
author knows a great deal of what 
he tells about. he book is a study of 
Russian character, but there is 
enough fiction woven about well- 
known facts to make the story of 
great interest, especially at this time 
when the Russian populace is occu- 
pying so much of the public eye in 
ihe s.ruggle of the common people 
to secure a larger degree of personal 
liberty and more voice in the admin- 
istration of the government. It is 
a deeply interesting book. 

The Neale Publishing Company, 
New York. 

“Patty in the City,” by Carolyn 
Wells, is a breezy, wholesome novel 
whose theme is the transplantation 
of a country girl to New York. But 
Patty was not a poor girl who had 
to go out into the world to fight the 
battle of life alone. She was installed 
in the great city with her father, 
who did business there, and at once 
entered the swim of more or less 
fashionable life. The story is in- 
teresting as to the trend of the 
theme, while the blending of situa- 
tions is artistic. Patty is an exceed- 
ingly enjoyable character. ‘The il- 
lustrations are excellent. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 
York. 


New 


“The Deluge,” by David Graham 
Phillips, artistically illustrated by 
George Gibbs, is a book that will sell 
by the thousand, because the story 
deals with the heart-made merchan- 
dise of, and of the power of gold. 
But, after all, fiction as it is, in some 
measure it is more truth than fic- 
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tion as mirrored in the shadowy 
glass of much of modern fashionable 
life. it is a strongly written story, 
and the situations are graphically 
painted. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

“The Romance of Gentle Will,” 
by Clyde C. Westover, is asserted 
by the author to be a hitherto un- 
published chapter in the story, or 
stories, of the love of Shakespeare. 
4f the data for the story be substan- 
tially trustworthy, the book will be 
received by the admirers of the “I[m- 
mortal Bard” with deep gratitude, 
for it presents a phase of his life 
that has hitherto been hidden in the 
darkness of the centuries, nor is 
there any reason to question the au- 
thor in the premises. But call it 
pure fiction, even then it is intense- 
ly interesting. 

The Neale Publishing Company, 
INew York. 








“Nedra,” by George Barr McCut- 
cheon and handsomely illustrated in 
colors by Harrison Fisher, is a 
story that begins in Chicago and 
ends where it should—marriage— 
but between the beginning and the 
end, plenty of the spectacular, the 
hazardous, the heroic and the ten- 
derness and devotion of a real wo- 
man. “Nedra” is one of the most 
interesting and forceful novels’ of 
the year. Although it is fiction, it 
paints realities in colorings that at- 
tract the reader from the first to the 
last chapter. , 

Dodd, Mead & 
York. 


Company, New 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, has just issued an ex- 
ceedingly handsome volume _ of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “Songs 
©’ Cheer,” with twenty-six exqui- 
site illustrations by Will Vanter. 
The “©’ Cheer” poems include over 
fifty of Riley’s best inspirations, 
and the book is worthy of a con- 
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spicuous place upon the library ta- 
ble of every man and woman who 
loves sweet verse and lofty ideals. 


“Little Almond Blossoms,” by Jes 
sie Juliet Knox, is a collection of 
charming pen pictures of child life 
in the land of the almond-eyed Ce- 
lestials. ‘Lhe book contains fairy 
stories, such as the little folk of the 
lktowery Kingdom love to hear, and 
graphic descriptions of the home en- 
vironment and amusements of the 
children of the country of \\ong- 
Fu-Tse. ‘The tales are exquisitely 
illustrated and embellished with pic- 
tures of Chinese children, Although 
it is a book of more than 240 pages, 
the reader wishes there were more. 

Little, brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. 

“Lhe Wood lire in No. 3,” by F. 
Hopkins Smith, illustrated in colors 
by Alonzo Kimball, is a story of the 
painter, Mr. Whistler, and his 
friends who gather from time to 
time around the wood fire in No. 3, 
and is told with all the humor, ten- 
derness and gayety of which the au- 
thor is master. In this group of con- 
genial men, the spirit of goodfellow 
ship finds free play in the frank ex- 
change of odd or humorous experi 
ences common to clubable men the 
world over. 





Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 
“The Spanish Settlements in 


llorida,’ with maps, by Woodbury 
Lowery, is a continuation of “lhe 
Spanish Settlements in the Present 
Limits of the United States 1513 
1561,” but the story is complete in 
itself. It embraces the period 
the French settlement in Florida 
under Ribaut and Laudonniere, their 
expulsion of Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, and the foundation of the 
first permanent Spanish colony. In 
addition to the relation of the events 
in Florida, the volume contains a 
review of the Spanish policy with re- 
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gard to French aggression in North 
America, and the diplomatic rela- 
tions between Philip Ll and Cather- 
ine de Medici in respect to their 
conflicting claims to Florida, both 
previous and subsequent to the 
massacre of the Huguenots by the 
Spaniards. It also gives the history 
of the various missions in [lorida, 
South Carolina and Virginia under- 
taken at the instigation of Spain. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and Jondon. 


“Vital Questions,’ by  lienry 
Dwight Chapin, M. D., is a stirring 
appeal to all classes of people. It 
is no doubt true that the physician 
wields a tremendous power for 
good, both physical and mental. He 
has unusual chances to study the in- 
dividual, the family and the com- 
munity. It is worth while, then, to 
pause awhile and listen to a physi- 
cian of ability and reputation dis- 
cussing some of the “vital ques- 
tions” of society and the individual. 
Though he takes some of the best 
known questions, they are the ones 
which come up for continual answer 
and doubt, such as “Inequality,” 
“Poverty,” “The Child,” “Health,” 
“Iducation” and “Success.” The 
discussions are free from motive, 
except to find the underlying truth 
and set it forth in the plainest terms. 
They are wholesome and stimulat- 
ing to a marked degree and cover a 
wide range of interest. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York. 


The latest of the Pocket Books is 
“A Fool for Love,” by Francis 
Lynde, and illustrated by George 
Brehm. The Pocket Book Series is, 
as most people know, short stories 
by the best writers, and “A Fool for 
Love” is fully up to the standard of 
the series. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 
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‘Lhe Quest of the Gorgon” is a 
musical drama, the text being by 
Newton J. Tharp, and the music by 
Theodore Vogt, whose theme deals 
with the gods and goddesses of the 
mythology of the Homeric period. 
The story is divided into five epi- 
sodes, the one merging into the 
other without a jar. As a literary 
production, ‘The Quest of the Gor- 
von” at once reaches the heights of 
worthy merit and maintains its ex- 
cellence of diction, smoothness of 
action and strong conception 
ihroughout. <A choral number of 
great brilliancy is introduced with 
so much realism thrown about it one 
is almost persuaded that he is living 
in the days when lerseus set out to 
slay Gorgon. The music is largely 
descriptive, which unveils the mo- 
tifs so distinctly that the theme and 
the score are charmingly interwo- 
ven. 


“The Diary of a Bride,” by Anne 
Warner, illustrated in colors by the 
Decorative Designers, is undoubted- 
ly one of the most original and read- 
able books of the season. Begin- 
ning with the “fateful seven letters, 
married,” this bride describes her 
emotions, hopes, joys and fears dur- 
ing the first year of her wedded life. 
But the book does not keep to the 
dead level of honeymoon sentimen- 
tality. Instead, while there are 
many little touches of affection, it 
embodies an agreeable dash of hu- 
mor, a story of home-making, a 
taste for the unconventional, and, 
throughout, a rambling vein of femi- 
nine reflections on many _ things 
wnich make it thoroughly attractive. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 


New York. 


“The Loves of Great Composers,” 
by Gustav Kobbe, is an entertaining 
hook, with the stories of the great 
composers told in a chatty and at- 
tractive way. Instead of treating 
certain famous figures of musical 
history in a formal way, Mr. Kobbe 
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draws aside the veil from their in- 
ner life and shows the men them- 
selves and the heart affairs which 
swayed or moulded their genius. 
The romances of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, and Wagner are told, and 
many new facts are given, and old 
errors corrected. ‘Thus the fact is 
established that Beethoven’s “Im- 
mortal Beloved” was not the Coun- 
tess Guicciardi, to whom he dedi- 
cated the “Moonlight Sonata,” but 
her cousin, Countess ‘Therese 
brunswick, and the story of the 
courtship, engagement and separa- 
tion is fully told. Similarly, a wide- 
spread myth regarding the Countess 
Potocka, who sang for the dying 
Chopin, is here exploded. Untrans- 
lated material furnishes the basis of 
the Schumann, Liszt and Wagner 
stories, replete with new and inter- 
esting data. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York. 


“The House of a Thousand Can- 
dles,” by Meredith Nicholson, illus- 
trated in colors by Howard C. 
Christy, is fiction of the better class, 
but the thread of the story is not 
weakened by prudishness. As a 
whole, the book is entertaining and 
instructive, so much so that the 
reader is not likely to put it aside 
until “the most patient of women” 
steps out into the sunshine of spring 
time. The author knows much of 
the “heart aoctrine,”’ and he has not - 
been beggarly of it in this praise- 
worthy story. 

Bobbs, Merrill & Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


“Oriental Studies,” by Lewis 
Dayton Burdick, is a scholarly study 
of the antiquity of our ethical ideals, 
and the unprejudiced mind will ad- 
mit that he has demolished the the- 
ory that the Mosaic Law forms the 
ground-work of existing civil and 
moral laws. The author goes to 
the bottom of his theme and finds 
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codes of ethics and laws that ante- 
dated Moses by thousands of years. 
That is to say, the people of the an- 
cient world furnished Moses with 
data for his Sinai revelations. “Ori- 
ental Studies” is one of the most 
useful books of the year. 

The Irving Company, 
New York. 


Oxford, 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
New York, has issued another 
charming story from the pen of 
llorence Warden, “The House by 
the River.” “The House on_ the 
Marsh,” by the same author, had an 
almost unprecedented sale, and her 
latest effort excels it in eveiy way. 
No place in this story is found where 
interest lags, but rather is interest 
intensified as the theme unfolds. 
Irom the standpoint of ethics, the 
book is all that could be desired, 
and as a literary production the 
story is practically faultless. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, has just issued “The Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts for the |’rinter,” 
by Frank Hi. Vizetelly, which con- 
tains valuable directions to authors 
as to the manner of preparing cop) 
and correcting proofs. 

“The Divine Philosophy,” by G. 
J. Ferchen, A. M., Ph. D., is a man- 
ual to assist Bible students, and al- 
together it is one of the best and 
clearest expositions of the Sweden 
borg interpretation of the Bible that 
has been given to the world. 

The Nune Licet Press, Philadel- 
phia. 

“Louisiana,” the latest of the 
American Commonwealth Series, by 
Albert Phelps, is, perhaps, the most 
interesting because it deals with the 
Latin settlements in the Mississippi 
Valley. The book clearly sets forth 
how France sent its subjects to the 
Mississippi region to restrict the 
English colonies. 


Moughton, Mifflin & Co., N. Y. 
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A MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURE 





In architectural design, stability 
and picturesque elevation, the 
James Flood Building, fronting on 
Market, Eddy, Powell and_ Ellis 
streets, is one of the most imposing 
business structures on the Pacific 
Coast. All San Francisco is proud 
of Mr. Flood’s enterprise, as evi- 
denced in the magnificent combina- 
tion of granite and steel and bronze. 
This building is a most pleasing 
addition to the many stately busi- 
ness structures of San _ Francisco, 
the more so, perhaps, because it 
compares favorably with the most 
celebrated edifices in the East and 
Europe. The style is what is called 
the modern classic, which includes 
the more artistic and all the sub- 
stantial features of the Renaissance 
art and solidity, with modern dis- 
coveries and invention in structural 
materials added. This architectural 
presentation of mechanical art and 
genius has an elevation of 185 feet, 
with twelve stories and basement, 
steel framed and built in concrete, 
terra-cotta and Colusa sandstone, 
with bases of polished granite, and 
mahogany wood finishing through- 
out. The basement is equally well 
finished. The ground floor is occu- 
pied by banks, safe deposit vaults, 
and merchants. The second story 
is devoted to mercantile enterprises. 
The ten upper stories are divided 
into 700 light, airy and most desir- 
able office rooms, each floor and 
every room being equipped with all 
modern conveniences, including 
electric lights, gas steam heat and 
telephone service, with quick service 
in reaching the séveral floors by 
eight elevators, which have every 
known device to insure safety and 
speed. 

But while this stately edifice 
stands as a whole a marvel of 
strength and beauty, a description 


more in detail of the several parts 
and materials might be interesting. 
The Colusa sandstone, of which the 
outer walls are constructed, gives 
the whole exterior a_ picturesque 
presentation in gray which possesses 
qualities that resist discoloration by 
wind and weather. ‘The inside court 
is of glazed terra-cotta and brick, so 
arranged as to reflect a flood of mel- 
low light upon all parts of the in- 
terior. The bronze work is in beau- 
tiful design and gives charm to its 
surroundings. In the items of 
plumbing and sanitary engineering, 
perfection has been reached. The 
painting and decorations in colors 
testify to their artistic blending. So, 
altogether, the James Flood Build- 
ing stands for the highest architec- 
tural and mechanical design and art, 
and every part of the mammoth 
structure suggests that completeness 
rather than the ‘expenditure of 
money was the incentive back of the 
purpose to erect a perfect building 
on a scale whose magnitude and 
ramifications should be limited only 
by space and skill. In all the years 
to come, however great and wonder- 
ful the buildings that may be erected 
meanwhile, the James Flood busi- 
ness edifice will stand as the repre- 
sentative of far-reaching enterprise 
and pride of successful endeavor. 

It is just such enterprise and lib- 
eral expenditure of money as the 
James Flood Building represents 
that evolves villages into towns, 
towns into cities, and cities into 
great commercial and financial cen- 
ters. And yet the erection of this 
mammoth building was not a ven- 
ture. The thought carefully meas- 
ured the present and future great- 
ness of San Francisco, and hence 
the investment of millions of dollars 
in the enterprise was sanctioned by 
sound business sense. 
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Watches for Christmas Gifts 


The name of Tiffany & Co. appears upon the 
dials and movements of all their watches 


Photographs sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Small, open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, “ee 
cially adapted for young women e ° 


$25., $35., $45. upward 


With one or more diamonds sct in back of case 


$110., $140., $190., $240. upwara 


Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses - - - - $50. 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model, open-face, 18- ee 1 extra- 
thin watches for evening wear - - 


$50., *70., $150. u upward 


Other open-f ice, 18-karat-gold watches, suital le 
for young men - $60., $95, ana 100. 


Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters - 


$135. and $240. 


Split-second chronographs in 18-karat-gold 
cases - - - - $125. $200. upwara 


Open-face, sterling-silver minute repeaters $75, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 











Mail Orders 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained men, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those 
simply desiring 
assistance. 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 
is now ready and 
will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 
It is a compact 
little volume of 
over 500 pages 
with concise de- 
scriptions and 
range of prices of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
porcelains and 
glass suitable for 
Christmas or 
other gifts 


Gold Watches 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory — ref- 
erences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 


FIFTHAVENUE NEWYORK 


At 37th Street :rmerly at Union Square States 
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ROLLED PLATE BUTTONS 


retain luster for years—have a 
layer of gold rolled on--not a 
mere wash like other plated 
buttons. Cost a trifle more 
but never break por look 


cheap. 
Sold by leading jewelers and haber- 
dashers. Booklet on request. 


KREMENIZ @ CO. 
24 Chestnut St. 
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As it will appear upon completion of 
the North Wing, now being erected. 


America’s Model Hotel. European Plan. 


A modern, ornate structure of stone and steel, 
Magnificently equipped and ot ts goneerer rod furn- 


ished, facing a beautiful tropica 


garden-park 





nthe heart of the city, adjacent tothe shopping 
district, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
principal clubs, and one block from the amuse- 
ment center—an unsurpassed and idea! location, 
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You will be surprised and delighted 
when looking over your retailers 
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pletely the most fastidious taste in 
Dress Shields can be gratified. 
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The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 
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Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
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New York 





0 ° 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 


copy. Subscriptions commence at any time, 
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Diminishes 





Even after a year’s service, it is 
not unusual for a Cadillac mctor, 
when given the proper care, to 
cevelop 20 per cent. more power 
than originally rated. Ample 
reserve energy enables the 
Cadillac to go anywhere. 


Booklet X andname of nearest dealer sent upon request. 
Liunabout; Model C, with detachable tonneau; 
Light ‘louring Car; Four-Cylinder Car. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
; A MM, 


Member A. L 
(rrr, O°CI~@ 








Light Touring Car. 
_- 

















25 for the best answer: Why 
is “To-Morrow” the most 
PRIZE vital publication To-day? 





TO-MORROW 
MAGAZINE 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


oO 


The September number 
contains: 


Editoria:i—Roosevelt as Preacher. 
$500 or Hang Hoch. 

P. O. Press Censorship, ete. 
Insurance Corruption in Illinois. 
Confessions of a Divorecee. 
Abolish Indian Aid and Reservations. 
High Finance in Mexico, ete, 





Oo 





0 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
TEN CENTS A COPY 
On All News Stands 


TO-MORROW, 2238 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


‘0 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Paragon Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company 


1016 Union Trust Bldg. 


Is a corporation organized under the laws of Colorado, with a capital stock of 500,- 
000, divided into 500,000 shares, of the par value of $1.00 each, non-assessable, with 
no individual liability to the stockholder for the Corporate debts of the Company. 


For Thirty Days 20 cents a Share 


The officers and directors are: 


JOHN G. BARKER, President; TIREY L. FORD; 
E. B. ROGERS; P. L. SHUMAN, Sec. and Tres, 





San Francisco, Cal. 


The “Gem” quartz mines, consisting of five full mining claims located up- 
on one ledge or vein, a distance of 7,500 feet in length, being on the Feather 
River, in Butte County, California, about eighteen miles east of Oroville, 
three miles east of Enterprise, and three miles west of Forbestown. THE 
OPERATIONS CONSIST OF RUNNING A TUNNEL ON THE VEIN 
OF ORE, WHICH IS ABOUT FIVE AND ONE-HALF FEET WIDE, 
AND IS A TRUE FISSURE, BETWEEN GRANITE WALLS. 

The general average value of the ore is $12 per ton in gold. ‘The ore is 
free milling, and contains 2.2 per cent of concentrates, valued at $93 per ton. 

The length of the tuunel in ore is 400 feet, the face of ore being five and 
one-half feet at present. Above the tunnel level the stoping ground con- 
tains at least 500,000 tons of ore, by extending the tunnel to the south 
end of the mine, which is being done as rapidly as possible. The ore is being 
stacked. 

This tunnel alone will produce 500 tons of quartz which will yield $12 
per ton in free gold. 

This stock, which is now offered at 20c a share, will not be sold for less 
than 50c as soon as 500 tons of ore are placed on the dump. Every foot of 
advance in the tunnel yields two tons of ore, worth $24, and the cost of run- 
ning tunnel 1 foot is only $5. 

No machinery or other expensive surface improvements upon the prop- 
erty will be necessary to develop these mines. 

About one-half mile from these mines is the Southern Cross Gold Mine, 
now producing ore which averages over $40 per ton, the conditions of the 
two mines at the same period of development being identical. As soon as the 
tunnel on the “Gem Group” is extended a distance of 400 feet further, the 
value of the ore will equal that of the Southern Cross, while the quality of 
ore in sight will be more than doubled. 

As soon as the tunnel is completed for a distance of 4,000 feet, these mines 
will be sold for cash, and the money will be paid to the stock-holders at once. 


If this is not clear to you, for further information address 


PERCY L. SHUMAN, 1016 Union Trust Bldg., 14 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3610 
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ims Rohe?" 


All the modern features refined to Rambler simplicity. 
Motor—Fcur cylinder vertical, 20—25 horse power. A 
triumph of accessibility and structural design. Valves opening 
into center of explosion chamber, ensuring quick clearance. 
Rambler throttle control, automatic lubrication, silent muffler 
without back pressure. 

Safety Cranking Device by which motcr is started with- 
out possibility of back-firing. 

Transmission—Sliding gear, three speeds forward and 
reverse, with large wide gears running in oil. Bevel gear drive. 

Wheel Base—106 inches. 

Frame and cross members, pressed steel. 

Brakes—Two sets, one on driving shaft, the other on 
rear wheels. 
Body—Highest possible grade with ample seats. 


Price, including full equipment of tools, lamps, horn, etc., $1,750. 
Advance sheets giving full information at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Main Office and Factory Kenosha, Wis. U. S. A. 
Branches: 


E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 
W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles. California. ' 
Rambler Automobile Agency, Tenth and Market Sts., San Francisco, California. 
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THE BONANZA OF DEATH VALL 


Sensational Strikes will Follow the Development of 
the Furnace Creek Gold Mining Company’s Claims. 


Don’t Wait Until Stock Jumps to a Prohibitive Price, 
Your Chance to Make a Fortune is NOW. Grasp It. 


You have heard of Walter Scott (Scotty) the 
Death Valley Miner and his mysterious mines. 
There's nothing mysterious about his mines 
the amount of gold they will produce. 
says thirty or forty millions. They 
him over half a million in less 


except 
Scotty 
have enriched 
than a year. 

Mystery envelops “‘Scotty’s’’ claims because 
the country in which they Ne ts so rough and 
dry that few miners have the hardihood to 
enter it, although a golden harvest is practi- 
cally assured them. 

Scotty’s mines are on Furnace Creek in the 
Funeral Range. This region is easily the rich- 
est link in Nevada’s golden chain. It is a 
veritable quarry of gold. 

Within a few months two railroad lines will 
run right into this now isolated district. 

Then you will hear of mines of far greater 
richness than those of ‘‘Scotty's.”’ 

The mines of the Furnace Creek Gold mining 


Company will be among these mines. I'll tell 
you why: 

My name is Lige Harris. I am one of the 
most successful prospectors and miners in 
Nevada. I! locatea these mines when Scotty 
and I were the only live prospectors in the 
desert. 


Il located what I considered the richest claims 
in this vast territory of gold. And remember, 
LIGE HARRIS is conceded to be_ the 
SHREWDES!' prospector in Nevada—AND HE 
HAD FIikST CHOICE. 

1 took at random a few surface samples 
wuich showed $110 to $518 a ton, allowing for 


an adaitional 5 per cent for copper. 
Mind you, these values were not selected. 


‘lney were simply the haphazard picking of 
rock from the surface. 

Just think of the possibilities of this property 
when I begin working the mines. 
Means independence for the 

perhaps fortune. 
I put so much faith in the future of the Fur- 
nace Creek Gold Mining Co.’s claims that Il 


stockholders, 


have abandoned all my other interests in order 
to devote my entire attention to the develop- 
ment of these mines. 
What is good enough 
ful prospector in Nevada in the way of 


for the most success- 
mines 


suould be good enough for you. 

There are five claims in the property and 
the stockholder’s interest lies in the whole 
five. 

When the development of the mines begins, 
there’s no telling to what figures stock may 
jump. 

Wouldnt you like to own an interest in this 
property when you read a few months hence 


of the sensational strikes on the Furnace Creek 

Gold Mining Co.’s claims? 
This is propvably the last 

ever get to buy this stock at 15 cents a share. 


chance you will 


Just to get into any of the undeveloped 
mines in this fabulously rich country at this 
price would be well worth while. 

But to be able to buy stock in mines that 
LIGE HARRIS SWEARS BY, for 15 cents a 
share is too good a chance to overlook. 

Every cent that is subscribed for stock in 


the Furnace Creek Gold Mining Company is ex- 
pended in the development of the mines be- 
longing to the company. 
Not a dollar goes to Fiscal 
paid out in commissions. 

Just as soon as the urst block of stock of 
50,000 shares is sold, the price will be advanced. 
This may be your last chance to buy this 
stock at 15 cents a share. The right is re- 
served to advance the price without notice. 
Won't wait until the stock goes soaring up 
to a prohibitive figure. Come in with me now 
on the most promising mining proposition in 
Nevada. 

I’m staking 


Agents or is 


everything I’ve got in these 
Death Valley mines. I uon’t know what it 
means to lose. People who have pinned their 
faith in me in the past are rich to-day. Write 
to me anyhow—to-day, while it is on your mind. 
I’ve got some very interesting literature, which 
is yours for the asking. 


LIGE HARRIS 


124 Sansome Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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-back to nature! 













Back to the simple life 
in diet—Eat Egg-0-See 
—Flaked whole wheat. 







Not a grocer in America 
sold Egg-O-See three 
years ago. 











Every grocer in Amer- 
ica sells Egg-O-See 
today. 
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SOME OF FOX, DUFFIELD & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


At the Sign of the Dollar 
By WALLACE IRWIN. JIlustrated by E. W. Kemble 


A book of racy verse on American topics, containing ‘Niagara Be 
Dammed,” ‘‘To the Pure All Food is Pure,” and many others. $1.00 





Drawings by A. B. Frost — eee - 


a 


A collection of Mr. Frost's “Gleverest DRAWINGS 


Wr rT Se ee ae oe 


pictures; introducticn by Joel Chandler 
Harris and verses by Wallace Irwin. 
$3.00. 


More Misrepresentative Men 
By CAPT. HARRY GRAHAM 


Author of ‘“Misrepresentative Men.” 
Fifth edition. New verses ‘on cele- 
brities; illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. 
$1.00. : 
Cranford: A Play. By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


Author of ‘‘Captain Lettarblair,’’ ‘‘Love Finds the Way,” etc. A 
comedy in three acts, made from Mrs. Gaskell’sfemcus stcry. $1.25. 











BY 


AB . FROST 








VEE Verses for JocK and Joan 

JOCK = JOAN By HELEN HAY WHITNEY 
Verses of child life by the daughter of 
the late John Hay, Secretary of State; 
illustrated in color by Charlotte Hard- 
ing, $1.50. 

Old Masters and New 

By KENYON COX 

Practical art criticisms by one of the 
foremost American painters; illustrated, 
$2.50 net; postage, 18 cents. 


Man and the Earth. 2y NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Professor of Geology in Harvard University. A study of the earth's 
inhabitants and its material resources for taking care of them. 
$1.50 net; postage, 10 cents. 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY., Publishers. 36 East 2ist Street. NEW YORK 





rm >. DUFFIELD = C*: > NEW YORK: 
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Commercial Battles 


are won 
by the applying of brains through a per- 
fect implement for the plish nt. 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


with 
WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


is the perfectly constructed, quick firing 
brain machine that advances the picket 
line of commerce. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 
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(kistablished 1879.) 


“Cures While You Sleep.” 
Whooping-Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed ina remedy which 
tor a quarter of a century has earned unquali- 
fied praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene isa Boon 
to Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 

Send Postal for Descri; 
tive fh ii 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. 10c, in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cr-solene Co. 
180 Pulton Street, New York 
Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada. 




















THE 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN 
BANK tta. 


N. E. Cor. Pine and Sansome Sts., S.F. 
HEAD OFFICE—18 AUSTIV FRIARS, LONDON, BE. C. 





PUTMOTINGG COMIEAL oo.occccccisccesesewad $6,000,000 
Il I, Rivcdecccescce seeveccssvenvaes 3,000,000 
PEE, cacauncesscked’> Sind accmeesensecmmne 1,500,000 
PENNE ddatnusscccu <coavcnsneeceSebune ws 900,000 
| Agents at New York—J. & W. Seligman & 


Co. and National City Bank. 


The Bank transacts a general banking 
business, sells Drafts, makes Telegraphic 
‘ransfers, and issues Letters of Credit 
available throughout the world. Sends bills 
for collection, Loans Money, Buys and Sells 
Exchange and Bullion. 


Ign. Steinhardt, Manager 
P. N. Lilienthal, Manager 
Jos. Friedlander, Cashier 

















CALIFORNIA SAFE 
DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


Cor. CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital and Surplus . $1,480,811.87 
Total Assets . - 7,261,140.09 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS subject 
to check at the rate of TWO PER CENT 
per annum. 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOS- 
ITS at the rate of THREE AND SBIxX- 
TENTHS PER CENT per annum. 


TRUSTS EXECUTED. We are authorized 
to act as the GUARDIAN OF ESTATES 
and the EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES RENTED at %.00 
PER ANNUM and upwards. 


Our new booklet, “THE MAKING OF A 
WILL,” mailed on application. 


J. Dalzell Brown, Manager 
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HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and _ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till 1 a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 














ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 


MAGAZINE SECTION OF THE 
— =I 


SAN FRANCISCO SUNDAY CALL? 


You will find it the most entertaining and instructive of 
any of the Sunday Supplemental Sections. The news 
service covers all fields and is unsurpassed anywhere. 
The CALL circulates almost exclusively IN THE 
HOMES and is the 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. WRITE FOR RATES 
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ON THE VIGA CANAL 


Excursion 
Old Mexico 


cA select party is being organized 
by the Southern Pacific to leave San 
Francisco December 16th for Old 
Mexico. 

The train will consist of baggage 
car, fine Pullman vestibuled sleep- 
ers and dining car. 


$80 Trip” 


The going trip will be made 
Straight through to City of Mexico 
via Los Angeles and El Paso. 

Arrangements have been made 
which will enable excursionists to 
visit points of great interest in the 
Republic at low cost. 





Return may bs made via 


GRAND CANYON 


over the Santa Fe System. 


Anexcursion manager will accompany the party. Secure 
booklets and register early, either by mail or through any 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


agent. 
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NOT FOR FARMERS ONLY 


Che Couilig Gentleman 










A | 
RO p< NOE onsolidation of ae ow 


" Wai 


eit ona Wal iF. ‘ K », THE Se raTOR 
hen Chee ee | = 


is not only 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


and positively 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


but also 


The one weekly devoted to country life which no subur- 
ban resident and no city owner of a country 
place can afford to be without 


Every department edited by a specialist recognized as a 
leading authority in his line 


Best Reviews of the Crops Best Accounts of Meetings 
Best Market Reports Best Everything 








SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


Two Subscriptions, $2.50 Five Subscriptions, $5.50 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


It will pay anybody interested in any way in country life to send for them. 
Address the publishers: 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON Albany, N. Y. 
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For Breakfast 


GERMEA 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 





THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 











Ghe SAN FRANCISCO | 


Chronicle 
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Is THE QO | ; 

' Tooth Ideal @ 

o td ig 

Leadin J p nek 

5 i Paste oN ; ¥/ Dentilrice i 

Newspaper | i he : 
( 

CHAIN of testimonials from dentists i 
OF THE A practice attests the sasquatio’ pat ¢ 
. lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 


@ cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevent: } 
PACI F I e. Oo A ST m «ecay. It is applied to the brush without the " 
‘ 


waste attending the use of powder. That you 


Q : : 
YY may know by experience its value we will @ 
AND HAS THE fi send you freg a sample tube of Dentacura and @ 


Q) our booklet, ‘Taking Care of the Teeth.’ J 
fy Write at once. Offerexpires January ist, ¥ 


> R ’05. Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
LARG S ] L | N w counters, Price 25c. If your dealer does not @ 
have it we will send it on receipt of price. ; 

s DENTACURA COMPANY, 168 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J. 1 


en. Vara) 8) ee eee 8 ee ee ee ee 


OPIUM, MORPHINE, COCAINE ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


HABIT ABSOLUTELY CURED. For 18 years 
I have treated and cured those afflicted with Mor- 




















Will relieve and cure chopged hands, lips, 7. —- 
i ‘ , i ta 4 burn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 

phi - “4 ‘ 2 2 is ¢ ’ A 4 : z 

oo Pn nl ge nag Barge wit Ps tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the 

out pain Upon receipt of nal naane and address face and hands soft, smooth. firm pnd white. It has 

Pe 2 : y ee c ys ute. 

I will send you FREE a book containing valuable no equal. Ask for it and cai e no substi 

information. Address Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 

Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 


DR. 0. P. COATS cite Ma"* |p. B. KEYS, Agt. 11 So. Center Ave., CHICAGO 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT 
CLICQUOT 








is “better than any other CHAMPAGNE” 
BUT--WHY is it that people who do know 
don’t want it, if it does not bear this Label? 








AVIGNIER-G- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST 





« 








Absolutely Pure | 
VIGNIER’S CLICQUOT 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE \__ 270s ws se! 














.. ; os — 
Py AA 
ws, MW, | 
a Ms | 
wh, Nw 
n Nw, 
“v V, 
A. : . wi S 
x Is the kind of Christ- Cures Sore Throat 
“~ mas present the re- we " This harmless renedy is endorsed and _ has 
= . \wh een successfully used by leading physicians 
v cipient will be glad to 1 for the past fifteen years. 
: get; the liad you will va Sold by best druggists. 
be glad to have given. yi Beware of preparations with similar names. 
If the pen-point does oe Not Genuine without my Signature 
not exactly suit, the is 57 Prince Street 
pen will be exchanged vw — SS New York 
c heerfully at any of ne Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale des Arts 


> 


our branche, or your 
dealer who sells the 
genuine can get you 
the pen desired. 


et Manufactures de Paris, France 
25c TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 


will be sent on receipt of attached coupon, Re- 
quests without coupon ignored. Only one free bot- 
tle to a family. 


v, 
¥ 
v 
¥, 
J 
v 


27 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago 
8 School St., Boston 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
136 St. James St., Montreal 


24 : MM iss aaddoDenancnceee State. 
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Pears’ Soap beautifies the complexion, 
keeps the hands white and imparts a 
constant bloom of freshness to the skin. 


Pears’ Annual for 1905 with 117 illustrations and three large Presentation Plates. The best Annual 
published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. 
Agents: The International News Company. 


AM Rights Secured. 
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WASHING 


_ COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 


For SAVINGTOILR EXPENSE 
_ Wirnour Invury To THe 
TexTure,CoLor OR HANDS. 


NEW YORK 
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tation ! 


About the Word “ Worcestershire.” 


Over seventy years ago, Lea & Perrins first put on the 


Lea & Perrins’ 


crude imitations the “‘ genuine.”’ 
ine is Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce. 
Do Not Be Deceived. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


market a table sauce known as 


Worcestershire Sauce 


It has since gained a world- 
wide reputation; therefore, 
many manufacturers have 
used the name Worcestershire, 
and some even called their 
But the Original and Genu- 
Take No Imi- 

















Just Ask to See The Readers’ Guide 





How long have you been looking for informa- 
tion upon that “topic”? Ask your librarian to let 
you see the Readers’ Guide. You will be sur- 
prised to find how quickly your troubles will 
vanish. It’s great value lies inthe fact that it 
increases the value of every other magazine in 


the library. 


Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 





TARTAR IS A TAKTAR__ 


- Soft, spongy, sensitive fums result from 


tartar accumulation. It should be removed 
at once by your dentist and thereafter pre- 
vented by the use of 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


and its complement, SOZODONT Liquid 
The Powder is slightly abrasive, is abso- 
lutely free from grit and acid, and is just 
the thing for those who have an inclination 
for the niceties of every-day life. 


3 FORMS: L'QUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more impor- 
tant than the camera you use--more 
important than the lens you use. 
The amateur of experience insists 
upon the film of experience. Kodak 
film has 20 years of experience be- 
hind it. 





If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak Film. 








Look for “Eastman” on the box; 
look for ““Kodak” on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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THEW YOUTHS COMPANION 


Se ot No other present gives so much pleasure 
= rp STA ‘ . 
Nell 22 to so many people— costing so little 







money — $1.75 for 52 weekly issues. 











To the Subscriber for 1906 the 52 


Issues of the New Volume will bring 
7 SERIAL STORIES, each 250 CAPITAL Stories by the 


if bound in book form equal most entertaining of living 
to a $1.25 volume. writers of fiction. 


LEADING ARTICLES by Notes on Current Events 

50 men and women famous in 1000 and Discoveries in Sci- 
all the great vocations. ence and Natural History. 

SPECIAL Contributions on Anecdotes of the wise 

150 Subjects of the Utmost In- 2000 and great, Selections of 
terest and Value. Miscellany, Poems, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1906 and SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER FREE. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the. name 
of this publication at once, with name and address and $1.75 for 
The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906, will receive 


GIFT 1 All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1905, including the beautiful Holiday Numbers; also 


GIFT 2 pe Companion’s ‘‘ Minut *? Calendar for 1906, 


inted in twelve colors and gold, for Companion sub- 











scribers only. 


= 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 
015 


$12,000 will be shared equally by subscribers who secure five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Broadway and 3ist St., New York City. 
IN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING. FIREPROOF 
European Plan—500 Rooms—300 with Bath. 
RATES: 


Single Rooms—One person in a room, $1.00 per 
day and upwards. 

Single Rooms—Two persons in a room, $1.50 per 
day and upwards. 
Single Rooms—With bath, one person in a room, 
$2 per day and upwards. 
Single Rooms—With bath, two persons in a room, 
$3.00 per day and upwards. 
Cafe and Ladies restaurant run under liberal 
management—popular prices—club breakfasts 50c. 
Music every evening for dinner and after the 
theatre. One o1 the most homelike and best lo- 
cated hotels in New York. Beautifully appointed 
ladies’ reception and drawing room on ground floor. 


Hurlbert Grand Hotel Co., Geo. F. Hurlbert, Pres, 





is a and should kno’ 
bout the wonderfa: 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
The new Vaginal Syringe, / 
tion and Suction. Best— ate 
ont Me ost Convenient. 
tly, 















Ask your es ist for it, 

ik bee canna supply the 
accept no 

other, oa re stamp for il- 

lustrated book—sealed.It gives 

poe and directions in- 

valuable to ladies. MARVEL CO., 


44 East 23d St., New York. 








A GOOD STORY 
SOMETHING BRIGHT AND CLEVER ON 
EVERY PAGE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS LETTER EVERY WEEK. 


gat FRANCI8eg 

Fis Gr Ra 

NE Vie £Ae2 = 
SnD VS 

Price : : 10 Cents 

10 men in each state to travel, post 

WANTED signs, distribute samples, and adver- 

tise our goods. Salary $78a month, $3 


adayforexpenses Expenses advanced. 
KUHLMAN CO., Dept D. Atlas Block., CHICAGO 


Everyone interested should 
havea copy. Send for one. 


Frank L. Kreider 2 Bro. 


















**History of 
the Desert”’ 


Tells all about the discovery 
and development of 


TONOPAH 
GOLDFIELD 
BULLFROG 























The Special Displays of 
Holiday Merchandise, 
and the savings to be 
made tn Californias 
| Grandest Christmas 


Store, are worth travel- 


ing many miles | JOT 





























“Big Four” 


Operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 


2,600 Miles 


of the best constructed and finest equipped 
railroad in America, and also maintains magni- 
ficent through train service in connection with 
Lake Shore, New York Central to New York, and 
3oston & Albany to Boston. Also with Michigan 
Central to Detroit, Mackinaw City and Interme- 
mediate Points, and with C, & O. to Washington, 
saltimore and Richmond, Va. 


WRITE FO FOLDERS. 
WARREN J. LYNCH, 


Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
CINCINNATI, O. 




















514 Merchants’ Exchange San Francisco, Cal. 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of 


the only real Business Man’s Encyclopedia in existence. 


ness data from thousands 


dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business experts, we have compiled 
f We have clipped, extracted, preserved busi- 
of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence 


courses, from actual business experience. And all this data we have boiled down, classified, arranged 
and indexed into one complete business Britanica. 


Where one book deals with 
one department of business 
this Encyclopedia deals with 
them all—from the purchase 
of the raw materials to the 
sale of the finished product; 
from advertising and selling 
to credits and collections. 

It practically embodies the 
meat and essence of all the 
books that have ever been 
published on the conduct of 
a business. 

To complete the contents 
of volume one alone our 27 
experts analyzed and con- 
densed nine correspondence 
courses—$265 worth of busi- 
ness instruction. 

And the second volume 
contains equally vital con- 
tributions by noted business 
men on Advertising—Busi- 
ness Correspondence—Busi- 
ness Management — Sales- 
manship—Science of Ac- 
counting—Rapid Calculation 

Business Law—Trafftic—and 
Proof Reading. 

The terse sayings on busi- 
ness topics of famous men 
like Alexander H. Revell, 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, Marshall Field, 
Russell Sage, and 45 other 
captains of industry—are 
alone worth a week's salary 
to any ambitious young man, 

But no matter what your 
vocation or age—whether 
manufacturer, banker, credit 
man, accountant, advertis- 
ing writer, merchant, or of- 
fice manager—you need the 
encyclopedia on your desk— 
in your office or library to- 
day. 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSLEM, the 
all the new business tricks that 
pages of inaispensable information for business men. 
one can possibly tell you about system and business methods. It will 
of complete advertising, selling and manufacturing 





Regular Depart- 
ments in 
SYSTEM 
Selling 
Advertising 
Business Corres 
pondence 
Manufacturing 
Credits 
—=| Talks to Salesmen 
Banking 
=| Shipping 
=| Collections 
Retailing 
Real Estate 
Insurance 
Answered by 
Experts 























THE SYSTEM COMPANY, 






If You Want to Know 
How To 


—incorporate 

form partnership 
—sell goods 
—write advertisements 
prepare business letters 
-read proof 


1 


—buy office supplies 
—handle accounts 
—manage a factory 


If You Want 


—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 
—business abbreviations 
—Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Anything About 
Business 






Cut shows 
Vellum Binding. 
50 cents extra. 


Imitation 
Alligator Edi- 
tion Free. 
The way to get these two volumes absolutely free Consult this Encyclope- 
is through dia. It contains complete 


S S specific information on a 


thousand and one differ- 
ent subjects—all carefully 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


indexed for INSTANT 
reference. 


It tells every month 


magazine. 7 
save time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. Zo more 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all that any 
give you each month dozens 
plans that have built up some of the greatest 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns in 

America. The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a 

year. (Foreign subscriptions $3.00.) It is worth 

a great deal more than that to any alert man 

with his eyes on the main chance. 


ADDRESS HERE 


W. P. Chase & Co.: ‘‘We would not have SYSTEM 2 
discontinued now though the price were raised to : 
$10 a year.”’ 4 
Burrows Bros. Co.: “A single suggestion often- ’ 
times saves us more than the cost of a year’s a) 
subscription.”’ s 
Send $2.00 to-day, while you have it in mind. We : 
will send you a substantially bound set of the “ 
Business Man’s Eycyclopedia—in two volumes— Z 
all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will 5 
enter your name for a full year’s subscription 0 
to SYSTEM. pb 
SPECIA..—Include 50 cents extra and we will g 
send the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. 4 
Better still, include $1 extra ($3 in all), and we 4 
will bind the books for you in the finest flexible a 
Morocco and gold the edges. s 
Desk Z, Chicago. New York. London, 
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ka>Send us All Your Subscriptions!!! 


We will “meet or beat” any prices made by any firm anywhere for any publications, and give with 


each club order a year’s subscrip'ion FREE to an Educational, 


ONE OF 


Family, or I.adies’ paper. 


OUR OFFERS: Review of Reviews, $3.00; Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00; Cosmopolitan, $1.00; 


Educator or World’s Review, $1.00. 


tur Price, all FOUR, $3.00. 


Address, BUFFALO SUB- 


SCRIPTION BUREAU, 34 Wells Street, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


One cent a week secures 
ONE The World's Review for PER 
school clubs. The _ best 


Weekly Current Topic 
C N Paper for teachers and WEEK 
schools. Enlarged to 16 
large pages. Good print. ‘Ihe World's Events 
in a condensed and explanatory form for teach- 
ers, stuaents and busy men and women. Al!so 
good stories and sketches for the reading 
classes. The best paper for Supplementary 
Reading. Organize a club in your school and 
try it. Regular price, ‘1.00 per vear. Address 
Publisher of The World’s Review, 117 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, Pres GEORGE GRANT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN F. BIGELOW, Vice-Pres. FRANK B. KING, Asst. Cashier 
1. W. HELLMAN, Jr., Vice-Pres. W. McGAVIN, Asst. Cashier 

F L. LIPMAN, Cashier JOHN E. MILES, Asst. Cashier 


WELLS FARGO 
NEVADA NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital paid up - - 6,000,000.00 
Surplus = ~ = - $3.500.000.00 
Total $9,500,000.00 
DIRECTORS: 
Isuins W Hellman EK. H. Harriman James L. Flood 
Henry F. Allen William Haas Clarence H. Mockay 


John F. Bigelow I. W. Hellman, Jr Louis Sloss 
C. De Guigne Wm. F Herrin F.W. Van Sicklen 
Dudley Evans Herbert FE. Law Robert Watt 
Report of condition at the close of business Noy, 9, 1905 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . #19.578, 704 1% 
United States Bonds 6 SON HEO 
Other Bonds 2.655.591 4 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ete 1,651.055 20 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures ° 350.590 45 
Money on Hand 
Due from Banks 

Total Available Cash 
Redemption Fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 





#4671992 15 
4.380,9085 17 
ai 9,052,288 332 


300,002 50 


$40,072 870.2 

LIABILITIES eS 

Capital ‘ $6,000,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4.430.768 17 
Sterling Credits, ete : 3 51 955 20 
National Bank Notes ; 5.099 997 Su 
22,581,151 45 





Deposits 





#40072 870 ed 
Stars OF CALIFORNIA 
City and County of San Francisco | .F. 1. Lipman. 
Cashier of the above-named Bank, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. Ff i. Lipman, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
November, 1905 
|SEAL| O. A. Fegers, Notary Public in and forthe 
«ity and County of san Francis +o, 
C. De Guigne, Louis Sloss, I. W. }fell- 


SS 


Correct —Attest: 
man, Jr. 
Correspondents throuzhout the world. Accounts invited 





CLASS PINS, MEDALS, BADGES W 
’ . ¢ ar 
Gooey Jo T80y 


SUTTER STREET 


eral Jer 
Gat —.. 


ILVERWARE 
EWELRY ETC 
BADGES 





San Francisco, Cal. 











Fifty two-cent stamps sent us, as a trial or- 
der, will secure THE KUUCATOR one year, (a 
32 page profusely illustrated, Dollar Method 
Paper for teachers), THK WORLD’S REVIEW 


The Greatest Otfer 


one year (a 16 page Weekly CUn? 
paper), and a full series of our BUSY SEAT. 


You Ever Heard Of 


Work, 5 complete subjects. Total value $2.50. 
For 25c. additional we will send you The Nor- 
mal Instructor and Teachers’ World 1 year. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, 117 Seneca Street, 
3uffalo, N. Y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRaveE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvriGuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and oats ey may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confideritial. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest genes for securing patents, 

Datents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618r004was. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C, 


SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph. D., LL. D. 
former Professor of Logic and Ethics at Columbia 
University, 
12mo, 372 pages, cloth bound, Net, $1.50, postage, ic. 
Lased on the scientific investigation of psychic 
shenomena, by Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof, J.mes of 
arvard, Prof, Sidgwich of Cambridge Univer- 
sity.Frederic W. H. Myers, Dr. Richard H: -dgson 
Prof. Hyslop, and others, for the_ psychical 
research societies of America and England. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & Co. 200 Essex St., Bosto:, Mass: 


MAKE MONEY EASY 


We want agents to represent us in every county selling the 
popular Novelty Knives, wit) nome, address, photo, lodge emblem, 
etc., on nanidle lie very latest fad, 


Agents Earn $75 $300 a Month 


g profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 
X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our Mberal money making special 
offer to agents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening scissors are 
the quickest sellers for lady agents. Noexperience required. We 


show you how 
vovelty Cattery Company. 46 King Block, Denver. Colo 
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An Ideal Holiday Gift-Book 


Joaquin Miller’s 


THE BUILDING OF 
THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


This romance is the fruit of ‘‘The Poet of the Sierra’s’’ deepest thought. The author makes 
his story the medium of a heen, but sympathetic analysis 0. our weak human way of living 
the Lord's Prayer. With winning sweetness he ynfolds the dream of an attempt to realize 
the literal “heaven on earth" that has ever been the Iloly Quest of the Christian. Considered 
only as literature, this work will, it is believed. rank fur superior to any of the other 
social visions of our generation. It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a 
noble spirit of justice and altruism. Those who luve the finest and best in literature will 
quickly come under the charm of this latest and greatest of MR. MILLER’S work. 


With an exquisite photogrivure frontispiece of the author and his mother. Printed on 
toned. laid-antique, deckei-edge, all-rag paper; hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with orna- 
mental stamp in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 








OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 
The Gate Beautiful. Cape Cod Ballads and other Verse. 


By PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. Prin- By JOE LiNCOLN. Drawings by EDWARD 
ciples and Methods in Vital Art Educatiun, W- KEMBLE. “This verse appeals to some- 


With thousands of illustrations. Two edi- thing inside of you that goes deeper than dis- 
tions. Cloth pound, $7.50 net; by mail, $7.95. tinction and definitions.’’—Pittsburg Gazette. 


Paper-covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 
Send 4 cts for prospectus, giving further information, In Nature’s Realm 
Monks and Monasteries. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. Ninety 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART. “As a perspire oy pa Abe ey — ane 7 
fair and judicial account of monasticism, this ° . -— : : a a ee 


may be regarded as ranking with the best.” How England Averted a 


—Outlook. ‘two editions. 8vo. illustrated, 


$3.50 net; by mail, $3.68; 12mo. (new edition), Revolution of Force 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. By B. O. FLOWER. With an appendix giv- 

° . ing the social and reformative poetry of the 
Elegies: Ancient and Modern. period. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


By MARY swtLOYD. A critical and histori- Moonblight and Six Feet of Romance 


cal study of elegiac poetry, together with an 

anthrology containing the choicest specimens Ly DAN BEARD. With fifty pictures by the 
of this noble form of verse. Two volumes. uuthur; an introductory study by LOUIS F. 
Vol. 1 now ready. Each volume, $1.50 net; POST, of ‘tae Public, of Chicago; und an ap- 


by mail, $1.62. pendix. $1.25 net; by mail, § 25 





ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 


ALBERT RRANDT, Publisher 
5 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS. 53 Brandt Bldg., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Hee JOO oO oO oO PLO Je Je Oe oO KO MO OO oOo GEO IO Oe oO HEIs Oe Oe oOo Hoe HO ie Oe Hoo Mee Ke oOo 


Save Magazine Money 


OPO HE KO PEO OE PEO PE EE Oe J Oe OI Oe IE Oe Eo EI oO ME OIE Oe FE IE IE IE IE IE IE OO IE IE Oe IE oO IE OE oe IE Oe IO IE oe I oe IE I I oe I oO Ie EO Oto 


be Dy a ey a ey ee ee ee ae Co coe on ce oe ee Oe oe oe on oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 





A monthly world review, keeping ee <7 
one in touch with the whole world’s 

progress is a necessity. Every ip a Pe 
family should take such a publica~ |f WAST Reis 
tion. This is granted--then age” A 


Why pay $3 for a magazine of 
this type when $1 will purchase 
another equally as good? 


The World To-day 


is the only magazine of ‘its class 
retailing at One Dollar, and is con- 
sidered by many equal to any of its competitors. 








THE WORLD 70-DAY COMPARY .) 5 ™ 0 & 
T Sapasn AvENGe Coens — 





eds 


ie Mets nd Sow sire eee yas 


DECEMBER COVER 


Printed in Colors 
ONE 





DOLLAR expended for THE WORLD TO-DAY gives you 
as good a magazine as there is’‘in its field and saves TWO 
DOLLARS for other purposes. Isn’t it worth considering 





The World To-Day 


Commands the Best Talent. 
Among recent Contributors are: 


Israel Zangwill 
W. T. Stead 
Emile Combes 


Walter Wellman - 
W. HH. P. Fanace 
Harry Prat: J dsen 
Ellen 4. Henr tin 
John R. Commons 
Per. y Alden 

Daniel C. Gilman 
Will H. Low 

Lucein Wolf 
Richard T. Fly 
Florence Keliey 
Alber: R. Carman 
W.S Harwood 
Robert He rick 
Wm. Filiot Griffis 
Wm. M. Payne 

Eva Watson Schutze 
Andy Adams 
Ernest Poole 

J. H. Hosmer 

W. J. Long 

EB. W. Clement 
Charles King 
George E. Vincent 
Fredrick Starr 
Wo'f Von Schierbrand 
Edmurd J. James 
Frank H. Spearman 
Aylmer Maude 
Carter H. Harrison 


in making up your list for the coming year? 





THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is a monthly world review. It is not made up of clippings from other 
publications, but obtains its information from original sources, and 
as a result is reliable and always up to date. Its contributors are 
the foremost men and women of the day, selected not merely 
because they are great, but because they know how to write 
entertainingly. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact 
as entertaining as _ fiction. It believes in the educational value of 
pictures and contains monthly more illustrations of noted people, 
= events and famous places, than any other magazine pub- 
shed. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly 
gl of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it ex- 
cels. 

TnoiE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and will be 
read by every member of the family. 

The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficient to 
warrant your becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOL- 
LAR BILL in the coupon below and mail to-day. 








THE WORLD TO-DAY, 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Enclosed find One Dollar for which please send THE WORLD TO- 


DAY for one year beginning with the ........cccccccccccsccvees number. 
DOO 6. 6 e056 60:60.55:05.0605-0.0 506d O 9S sdAHAR DNR ODOES 6 ENGR SRSTS LAD ESA DOOD DARE ASEREANOS 


We 0-2-0 0-0 oP ae Dee DD DD DD DD DD a > > > oe > > >. o> oo > > oo > oo > > > o> > a> o> er o> o> oo 





WILLIS HOME CURE CANNOT FAIL 


An Unparalleled Record, It Makes Men Look Like Men, Feel Like Men, Act Like Men. renee 
100 per cent cures to stay To prove this true, I will send in plain wrapper. a large— Large 
QMPGG.c oc so ee eee treatment. sufficient to test its wonderful merit, free ofall ex- 

pense to those who write in good faith. To becured by my cure Treat- 
means to be cured forever. To show how easily it acts itis} ment 
liecessary to take a few doses at home, at work, anywhere. 

A wonderful change will be noticed at once. The craving for all] FREE 
intoxicants will be destroyed, the nerves becume steady, the  —__ 
appetite for food will return, refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise 
and delight you. Its magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the 
system, 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED one Sate, no Loss of Time 


I have thousands of grateful letters from those who have been cured by my 
Home Cure. and will send you some of these letters if you desire to read them. 
Remember I want to cure the worst cases, especially those who have been 
deceived by worthless remedies. If your friend is the worst case in the com- 
munity, [am more anxious than ever to cure him. I don’t want one cent of 
money until I prove to your entire satisfaction that my Home Cure is a genuine 
boon to those who needit. Can any offer be fairer? Write today for free treatment to 


PARKER WILLIS, - - - = 39 Stevenson Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


LACHE 


FACE. POWDER. 





























BEAUTY 
HEALTH, HAPPINESS 
glow in the face of the woman 
who uses 
Lablache Face Powder 
It insures a clear, fresh, brilliant 
complexion, and preserves the vel- = 
vety texture of youth. Jt mever Ci 
dsappo ns. Cf 
Jk no other, Flesh, white. pink, Ne 


cream. We & box. Druggists or by 

mail, Send soc fur sample, 
'j|Ben Levy @ Co., Dept. 15, 
]|125 Kingston St.,Boston. 











SHOEMAKER’S a CALIF ORNIA \ | i 
==" POULTRY = {7 tmounee WL 









and Almanae for 1906 contains 224 pages,with \¥ Fall term now open 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. : 3 Sta 
It — ~~ son chickens, their care, diseases 41 subjects taught in the best 34 
and remedies. All about Ineubatorsand how to j d f i 
raying of modern professions. 
operate them. All about poultry houses and Le ’ alo 
how to build them. It's reallyanencyclopedia Rer d stamp for coteieg sacost j 
ofchickendom. You need it. Priee only Lets. monthly magazine, € = i 


C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 544, FREEPORT, ILL. 


ce AN tographic Student” to Dept. G. 
; PEK MONTH, Expenses advanced. Vento \\\3 California College of Photegraphy, Inc. | 
$78 travel, advertise, post signs and le.ve sam- \ PALO ALTO, CAL. 
ples. Address \ oe A. S. Dudley, Pres. 
MANUFACTURERS, Desk D, Atlas Block, CHICAGO \a WS “_ ° 


oO NG Your Poems Mty Be Worth Bi CITY OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY} 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


WRITERS Send them to us today. We Will 














 ~ompose the Music. EASTERN ENROLLMENT OFFICE, Dept.G., 269 Parkwood 
Hayes Music Co. 11 Star Bidg., Chicago Bivd., Schenectady, N. Y. 
FREEDOM, LIBERTY 
7 AND 


BEHIN’S VAN @ STORAGE COMANY 


The above are synonymous. The only independent house where you can pro- 
cure polite, competent and obliging help who strive to please customers, and 
notlabor delegates. We do the largest business in the world; packing, moving, 
storing and shipping household goods. Moving from house to house, across 
the bay, from ocean to ocean, promptly and satisfactorily. Reduced rate ship- 
pers to and from the East and South. 


Office: 11 MONTGOMERY STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, and 1016 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


——— 
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ILVERWARE 


EWELRY, ETC. 
BADGES. 
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CALIFORNIA HOME. Big bargain, Terms to suit. 


New moderu house, bath, gas, hot water, ete. Cottage, 
barn, chicken ranch, orchards of fine aud rare fruits. 
Pienty of pure water Irrigation unnecessary. In 
foothills near town. Fine place for health, pleasure 
and profit. Send for description views, etc. to R. W. 
a? M. 125, Kenwocd, Cal., or Box O. M. 505, Chi- 
cago, 


LADIES to do piece work at their homes. We 
furnish all material and pay from 
$7 to $12 weekly. Experience unnecessary. Sénd 
Stamped envelope to ROYAL CO., Desk O. M., 
34 Monroe St., cnicago. 





—_ A Sure 
QTODERS PASTITES, «i; Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs, Chavlestown, Mass, 


WORDS FOR SONGS WANTED 


Melville Music Publishing Co., 726 St. James Building, NEW YORK 


WANTED Men and women to demonstrate 
and advertise. Salary $300 per 











» We Are Ignition Specialists 


i If you have any trouble with your ignition, write.f' 
to us and we will tell youjust whattodo. Our :@ 


Apple Automatic SparKer 
gives a strong, steady current that never fails. 

} Notrouble to put on any car or engine; our frictior 
driving gear makes installation easy. fe, 
your entire car bas an Apple electrical equipment pa BS 

| For full information write The Dayton Electrical Autom atic 

Sparker 








Can | You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can,send tous and 
we wil) give you a handsume portfolio of 
drawings by the noted artist, Charles Led- 
erer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
mav qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





day. Expensesadvanced. Ideal Cutlery Co., Desk. B, Chicago. 
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AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 









Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, Ia, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Ill. 
1199 Market St. Marion, Ind. 


West Haven, Conn. Plainfield, Ind. 





Washington, D.C. 


Portland, Me. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
2803 





For Liquor and 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. 


Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nerth Cenway, N. i. 


Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has been 


Battalo, x. Y. 7 Harrisburg, Pa. 
te Plains, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0., e246 Pitth Ave. 


1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, R. 1. e 


812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Everything in Gold and Silver! 
DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES 


The most exquisite designs and good work- 
manship combined with the highest grade 
quality characterize our goods. 





An Expeditious Mail Order Service 


at the disposal of out of town patrons equalling 
in promptness, purchases made in person. Send 
postal for beautiful illustrated catalog. It is free 


BALDWIN JEWELRY CoO. 
Q78SMARKET ST. JAMES FLOOD BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

















ALE 
622 MARKET STREET 


WHITE BUILDING OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
Always Up-to-Date and a Little Ahead 


HIGH GRADE 
CLOTHIERS 
SHIRT MAKERS 
HABERDASHERS 


WE CARRY AN EXCLUSIVE LINE OF CLOTHING 
UNEQUAIED 


FOR MAKE, FINISH, FIT AND VALUE 


CONTINUOUS HABERDASHERY IMPORTATIONS 
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Up to Date.. 





Love Is the’Real Santa Claus 


it is our love for our dear ones that makes Christmas a truly Happy Season, and 
that brings to one and all the joys of a Christmas remembrance. 


The Loftis System at Christmas Time 


Ie a great and Timely Convenience to thousands, as it enables persons in all circumstances to make beautiful and 
appropriate Christmas Gifts. Everyone at Christmas Time is anxious to give their loved ones handsome Christmas 
Presents, but it is not always convenient. THE LOFTIS SYSTEM of Credit MEANS CONVENIENCE, That is the 
only way in which it differs from a cash transaction. There is no delay, no eccurity, n ublicity. it simply means 
@ matter of confidence and convenience to honorable people. Write Today for Our itand some Christmas Catalogue, 
+, whether you are a moderate salaried employee or a wealthy employer. The Loftis System 
You Are Welcome to Credit makes pt honest person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their earnings or income. 
Do not think that you must give a cheap, ordinary present because you can only spare a few Dollars just now. With five or ten 
Doilars for a first payment you can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever, enhance in value and continually bring 
pleasant thoughts of the giver’s generosity. 


. is resplendent with thousands of beautiful Jewel 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue Diam 

for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. 
for Husband, F.: ther or Brother. 
and young, 











suggestions for Xmas Gifta. 
Niamond Rings, Pins, Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, Silverware, etc., 


Sparkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, etc. 
With its aid you can select, in the privacy of your own home, suitable Gifts for all, both old 

May we not have the pleasure of sending you a copy ! 
* : In competition with the entire world (both the United States and foreign countries) at 
True Merit Wins! the Bt. Louis World’s Fair, our Goods, Prices, Methods and Terms won the Gold 

Medal, the highest award. No stronger endorsement of THE LOFTIS SYSTEM could be given. 

This, together with the fact that we are the largest and oldest established Jewelry House in the United 
States, and that we refer you to any bank anywhere or any commercial agency as to our reliability and standing 
should interest pe in our liberal offer to send you our Handsome Christmas Catalogue and to extend to you 
our most liberal terms as an aid to you in making Christmas a truly Happy season. Write today for Catalogue. 


¢ * Let us suggest that you do your Christmas Shopping now, conveniently and 
Do Your Christmas Shop ing Now. lelourety fa the meow tt of your own home. Se ae from our Handsome Cata- 
logue the articles you desire and we will send them to you for examination and approval. If satisfactory retain them 
paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly payments; if not, return to us. We take all' risks and 
br fe express charges. Now is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the goods. 
orders filled promptly. Write Teday for Our Christmas Catalogue. 

There is no better investment than a Diamond. They have increased in value more than twenty per 

eent during the past twelve months: and Dia 


mond experts predict an even greater increase during the 
coming year. Write today for Our Christmas Catalogue. 


JOFTIS gutone.currsse 


Dept. P 167 92 State Street 
BROS & (0.1853 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Map Showing Location of Pacific Tin Mines Company Properties 
The above map shows the Famous Tin Mines of Alaska and Properties of the Pacific Tin Mines Co. 
Inc., capitalized for $200,000. 200,000 shares par value $1.00 each. 
{Experts say that these mines will be the greatest TIN producers of the world. 
Ore assays from 52 per cent to 73 per cent. 
Machinery will be installed and operations commenced next season. 
For 30 days stock will be sold for 60 cents per share. 
An excellent investment, certainly worth investigating. These mines are under the management of 


President, Mr. John Partridge, Ist Vice-President U. S. Improvement and Investment tee 

Vice-President, Mr. R. P. Schwerin, Vice-President and General Manager Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Director and Counsel, Mr. Julius Kahn, U. S. Congressman. 

Managing Director, Mr. Samuel Colclough, Mining Engineer and Discoverer of Tin in Alaska. 

Director and Treasurer, Mr. L. E. Foster, California Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 

Director, Mr. John M. Murphy, Mining Engineer. Secretary, Mr. F. A. Marriott, Journalist. 

A new prospectus containing statistics on the world’s tin production and extracts from Government 
reports on “Tin in Alaska,” as well as a full description of the properties owned by the Pacific Tin Mines 
Company, will be forwarded to any address free. 


PACIFIC TIN MINES C0., Inc. 309 Chronicle Bldg., S. F. 
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Raincoats 


For Men, Women and Children © 
Any Size. Any Quantity 


Rubber and Oil Clothing 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 
Sporting Rubber Goods. Celebrated Dead Grass Color 


Oil Hunting Coats and Pants. ‘Gold Seal,” “Crack 
Proof” Mining, “Snag Proof” Fishing Boots. 





~~ 
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es Co. 


DRUGGISTS’ RUBBER SUNDRIES 
Hot Water Bottles, Syringes, Air Goods, Gloves and Sheeting 


WE ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS IN 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


rent of 


y- 
0. 


* Goodyear Rubber Company 

















“3 " R. H. PEASE, President 
n 
‘Mines J. A. SHEPARD, Secretary ©. F. RUNYON, Secretary 
| 61-63-65 and 67 FOURTH ST. 573-575-577 and 579 MARKET ST. 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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CARTER MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, Inc. 


THE 


CARTER MOTOR CAR 


Reliability 100 per cent 
Economy 50 per cent 





Readily surpass in durability, reliability and econ- 
omy anything of the kind ever produced, and makes 
possible the successful operation of RUNABOUTS, 
TONNEAU RUNABOUTS, TOURING CARS, 
DELIVERY WAGONS, AUTO-FIRE ENGINES, 
AMBULANCES, POLICE PATRCLS, AND 
TRUCKS. 


The CARTER MOTOR CARS (patented) have 
successfully achieved the problem in Gasoline Motor 
Cars in a simple manner which constituted a serious 
impediment to the universal adoption of Motor driven 


vehicles ; thus produces a new era to motorists. 


In the CARTER MOTOR CARS the consumption 
of gasoline is reduced 50 per cent, and reliability of 


motive power (gasoline) is increased 100 per cent. 


Send for our new 1906 catalogue. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000.00. 


Representatives wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D. C. 
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{IDE carry fhe finest line of Souvenir» Goods suitable 

for Prizes for Card Parties and Dances. Also 
Cloissonne, Satsuma, Bronzes, Ivery Carved Goods, Ebony 
Furniture, Silk Embroideries, Etc., for Wedding and Birth- 
day Gifts. 


Chinese and Japanese Movelties 
SING CHONG COMPANY 


TELEPHONES 601-611 Dupont Street 
Main 3657 Opp. St. Mary’s Church 
China 800 Chinatown, San Francisco 














STRICTLY ONE PRICE 





Sing Chong Co. 








Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 











IMPORTERS, 
WHOLESALE @& RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Jade Stone Jewelry 
Cloissonne 
Satsuma 

Bronze 

Porcelain Wares 
Silk Embroideries 
Linen Embroideries 
Kimonos 

Dress Patterns 


Ebony Furniture 
Etc. 
LD 


Nos. 601-611 DUPONT STREET 


Cor. California St. Opp. St. Mary’s Church 


SAN FRANCISCO, Chinatown CALIFORNIA 
Telephone China 800. Main 3657 
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has for sixty years been the standard extract of witch hazel, and to-day is more 
popular than ever both with the public and the Medical profession. This has en- 
tailed upon POND’S EXTRACT the inevitable penalty of fame :— 


Imitation and Substitution 

Neither of these, however, would be perilous to public health if unscrupulous 
manufacturers —swayed more by Profit than Principle—did not jeopardize the 
health and lives of the people by adulterating their common and unidentified witch 
hazels and offering them through wholesale and retail druggists and department stores 
as ‘‘the same thing ”’ and “just as good’? as POND’S EXTRACT. 

Not content with marketing an inferior article these manufacturers reached the 
point at last —in their Greed of Gain of offering witch hazel fortified with Wood 
Alcohol (p2ison), or Formaldehyde (prison), or both, to the imminent peril of all 
who were deceived into buying and using it. 

So rife have these pernicious conditions become that the State Legislatures of 
New York and Illinois have enacted laws which make it an offense punishable by 
heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, to sell any medicinal extract containing 
Wood Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde (poison) unless the bottle containing same 
be labeled PO/SON, and other States throughout the Union are taking steps, one 
after another, to the same protective end. 

In order, therefore, that the public may be secured against the danger of poison- 
ing by the use of such witch hazels, we are impelled to publish the following 


Caution 


Witch Hazel is not ‘‘the same thing’’ as POND’S EXTRACT. On analysis of 70 
samples of witch hazel, bought of leading wholesale and retail druggists and de- 
partment stores, 52 contained Wood Alcohol (poison), or Formaldehyde (poison), 
or both, and not one of the other 18 was up to the required standard of strength. 
The peril of these poisons may be avoided by the exclusive use of 


POND’'SS EXTRACT 


IT COSTS MORE, BUT IT IS WORTH THE DIFFERENCE 
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A $5.00 SAFETY RAZOR SET-$1. 


The seven-bladed ‘‘Ever-Ready’’ revolution- entifically right, faultlessly tempered, and en- 
izes the safety-razor business of the world. In- , duringly keen. 
vention has made the $5.00 “‘safety’’ razor of “Ever-Ready’’ seven-bladed_ safety razors 


will be sold in every cutlery, hardware, and 

jewelry store everywhere. 

pa We have not had time to supply all dealers 

every day in the week with a different blade-— as yet, so if you have the least difficulty in 
never dulling your razor. The simplest, eas- securing our dollar razor at your store, send 

to us and receive your set, prepaid direct. 
Sold with an unconditional guarantee of 


yesterday a dollar razor to-day. No razor 
should cost more. No razor is better. A shave 


iest, surest, fastest, safest ‘“‘shaver’’ in exist- 
ence. Lather—slip a blade into the _ self-ad- te - 

- Z a your satisfaction or your money back. 
justing frame, and shave expertly and with : ’ ss ; 

} , “Rn Ready” blad : Valuable ‘booklet and ‘‘tuver-Ready facts 
uxurious ease. uver eady pades ar scl FREE to those writing at once, 


THE AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY. 60-64 Duane Street. NEW YORK 


Twenty-one Years as the Leading Safety Razor Makers of the World. 





NOTE TO RETAILERS.—Send your orders for quick delivery direct or to the nearest of the follow- 
ing distributors: Norvell-Shapleigh Co., St. Louis; Dana Hardware Co., Boston; Belknap-Hardware 
Co., Louisville; Wells & Nelleger Hardware Co., Chicago; John Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee; 
Farwell, Ozman & Kirk Co., St. Paul; Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Duluth; Van Camp Hardware 
Co., Indianapolis, ete. 
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A SENSIBLE, SERVICEABLE GIFT 
EVERY MAN WILL APPRECIATE 


An article for wear that’s comfortable, at 
tractivean gives good service always makes 


an acceptable gift. In choosing 
A combination box of President £ us- ‘ 
penders and Ball Bearing Garters 


you will be sure to please any man. This box, 
decorated with an attractive ** Head’ by the 
great artist, BOLLEAU,. makes the most beau- 
tiful holiday package we’ ve yet offered. 

Most men wear President Suspenders, but the man who 
has yet to try them will also appreciate your discriminating 
judgment in selecting them for his gift. The lon: service 
they render, the delightful comfort they insure, and their 
attractive patterns, make them a gift that’s worth while. 

Ball Bearing Garters are also made on the principle of 
most comfort and wear. Their ball bearing sock-hola re 
lieves the strain on the elastic, adding greater life to it. 
They will not bind—cannot slip—and do not sag, giving a 
secure and comfortable hold to the sock. Like President 
Suspenders, every pair is guaranteed. 

‘Lhe sense of security and full comfort that he will 
experie in both Suapenders and Garters will go far 
towards making vour gift a lasting and pleasing re- 
membrance, At all first-class stores or mailed direct for 75c. 


TheC. A. Edgarton Mfg.Co. box 319. Shirley,Mass. 
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PRESIDENT-BOILEAU 





© enable art lovers to obtain 

acomplete set of the beautiful 
heads by BotLeau, with which 
the President Suspender boxes 
are d corated, we have issued a 
PreEsIpENT-BorLeau Calendar 
All the printing, including the 
calendar for the entire twelve 
months, is on the first sheet. 
The other three are devoted ex 
clusively to the BomLEau heads 
in color. The size of the calen 
dar is 8x12. These beautiful 
studies are suitable for framing, 
and make an attractive decora 


b, tion for a den or living-room. 


S| Sent postpaid for 25 cents 
The C. A. Edgarton 
Manufacturing Company 

Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the 


Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match 


our papers. Send forsamples. Interiors designed and decor- 


ated. 


Retail Salesroom 
110 GEARY ST. 


Ideas and estimates furnished. 


L. TOZER © SON CO.’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Wholesale Store 


762 MISSION ST 
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ITHE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is the leading Illustrated 





Monthly Magazine of Art. Color Plates Suitable for Framing. 
Over 130 Black and White Illustrations Monthly. Articles by 
Foremost Writers. Every Phase of Current Art Treated. A 
Subscription to The International Studio is the Best Christmas 
Present. 








GREAT JAPAN. 8vo. $2.50net. Postage i7 cents. A study of National Efficiency. By ALFREDSTEAD. 


RIFLE AND aes IN = INDIAN JUNGLE. s8vo. $5.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. 
APTAIN A. {. R. GLAS#FORD (Indian Army.) [llustrated from Photographs. 
“Tn the ae of Mr. Kipling himself.” —Academy, 


HERETICS. 12 mo,$1.50net. Postage, 11 cents. i By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Mr. Snesterton sets forth the “Heresies” of Kipling, Yeats, Omar, Bernard Shaw, etc. 

THE FORD, A Novel. 12mo, $1.50, Postage 10 cents. By A. E. J. LEGGE 
DISPLAY. A Novel. 12mo, $1.50. Postage 10 eents. By SPENDER 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. A Novel. 12 mo, $1.50. Fifth Impression. 

“[mpossible to lay aside.”—V. Y. Times Saturday Review. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. _ vols, 12 mo. $2.50'net. ZPostage, 20 cents. 

Author’s Collection of his Poems to Date. Edited by J. A. SPENDER 
LAST POEMS. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents. By LAWRENCE HOPE 


Posthumous Collection of New Poems by Author‘of}*India’siLove Lyrics,” “ Stare of the Desert.’ 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON. 12mo,1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents 
Illustrations and Oover Design by Aubrey Beardsley, and Portrait. Memoir by ARTHUR SYMONS 


JOHN LANE CoO. N. Y. 


eNPicvocur THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Try Our 
Stanford-Richmond Coal 


FROM THE RICHMONDVALE DISTRICT 
NEWCASTLE, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA 


We 
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ease 1 
$500, Of 
guara 


Intense heat, little ash and no clinker. Direct 
from the mine to the consumer. 








No bri 


Cc 
585 


SOLD TO TRADE ONLY. RICHMOND COAL CO. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. Agents 
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RIFLES FOR ALL-KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles shoot as accurately and work as surely in the 
arctic and tropical regions as they do in the temperate zone. The severest 
climatic conditions do not impair their reliability. For this reason, well- 
posited sportsmen, when leaving the beaten trails in search of rare 
game, always carry a Winchester in preference to any other rifle. 
Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made one for the other. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., zi - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TOTST) «invest $1 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 

or more, a month, in an old 
business paying 15 per cent, 





cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 








curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatment isin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper -colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease has always baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 
WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
covery, unknown to the profession, are today 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
we cured them, 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive proofs 
sent sealed on application. 100-page book FREE, 
No branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U.S. A- 


ofoTo} 14,119) ai ore? 




























We offer you an opportunity to invest as 
little as one dollar a month (31-3 cents @ 
day) in a business established 27 years and 
now paying 15 per cent. in dividends. It is 
the most extraordinary investment oppor- 
tunity offered to the public in many years. 

The business is one of the best known of 
its kind in the world, and its continued pros- 


perity is al- 
WRITE FOR OUR 





most as cer- 
tain as the 


continued suc- 
cess of the 
United States 
G o v ernment, 
Every dollar 
invested in it 
will be as 

it 


safe as if 
were in a 
bank, and will 
earn divi- 
dends three to 
five times larger 

We will not sell any very large blocks of 
this stcck. We want small investors. Our 
Free Prospectus tells why. Write for it to- 
day. It tells about the business in detail 
and why stock in this old business of great 
prestige and big dividend-earning capacity is 
now offered to the public for the first time, 
Drop us a postal to-day. 


WELLS & CORBIN, “sroxers* 


2272 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
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Monogram Oils 


Automobile 





GEO. P. MOORE CO., Inc. 


592-594-596 Golden Gate Avenue. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


701 South Main St., 





PERRY FLOUR COMPANY 3 
AM FRANCISCO OFFICE 24 CALIFORMA ST. oad 





A. ZELLERBACH & SONS 
PAPER.. Of all Kinds 





416-426 Sansome St., S. F. 


Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St, 
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Samson Tires 





Specialties | 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Goodyear Tires | 








Eames Tricycle (Co’s, 


Invalid rolling chairs 
were awarded the Gold 
Medalat St. Louis. If you 
orafriend are interested 
write for our illustrated 
catalogue that tells all 
about them, 

2018 MARKET ST., SAN FRAN 

CISCO, CAL. 


Los Angeles representative 
Sweeney Surgical Manfg. Ce. 




























212 S Hill St. | 
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and all afflictions of the sin. + A little hi 
in price, perhaps, than worthle: wbstital 
reason for it.’ Delightiul cher shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
: —— Pp Get Mennen's (the original). Sample fret 

all’ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ 














BYRON MAUZY 


..« ceived Gold Medal—Highest Award World's 
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PIANOS 27°8-312, POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Warranted For Ten Years—SOHMER Agent! 


Ceeilian Perfect Piano Player. 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904 
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pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
Co’s tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 4nd schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
hairs Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
Gol oe “cris os s : aps on your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
f say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
base trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of dresses. 
© the United States just as easily as we can in New York City 
rated 3 Saat oer aes 4 satinattet ‘ 4 Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
is all and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrivaleither produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
PRAN for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
organs in exchange. ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
aes os Sensi ; > on piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
ntative A panesenes for 12 bess against zee 4 de fect in tone, acti ; and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
i. Ce. workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, gan catalogue sent on request. 
— YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
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You Save trom *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in ad vance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 

















WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 





) 
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ed 


Payments 


Small, Easy 
MONTHLY 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 











A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
ee ts) 1 experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
PRE Le of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
‘pawiing to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
1 Bt SH Seat oe ey, selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 

i ‘ tone, aetion, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only bock of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
























& SON 





We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
K : have to do is to send us your name and address. x 
- The Book 350-355 W.13 
oO ; ot.Complete > Send a Postal To-day while you think of St., New York 
: Information it, just giving your name and address orsend us 


HAFING, 
A little higher 


stitutes, but 4 


about Ss the attached coupon ad the valuable book of in- 
P s formation, also full particulars about the WING 
ianos: PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
: esd will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 














WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST.New York 
186s——37th YEAR ——1905 

















R Agent! 
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THE FINSEN LIGHT TREATMENT 


FOR ALL SHIN DISEASES 


ee au eee a —] \3 proved eminently successful the world over. Since 
~ - ginning this treatment in America some three years ago, 
:any hundreds of sufferers have been successfully treated 
nd stand ready to recommend the treatment to others 
\Vhile not a cure-all, it is found to produce decided and 
1 rmanent results in such skin diseases as lupus,skin can- 
cer, psoriasis, acne, eczema, varicose ulcers and tubercular 
yiands. 





In the removal of birthmarks it isa success. We have 
the genuine high power Finsen Lamps imported direct 
- — . from Copenhagen and can guarantee the same treatment 
NEW FINSEN LIGHY InSLLTULE that is givenin Finsen’s own Institate. We have special 
books describing the treatment as applied to these and other skin diseases and will cheerfully send a 
copy to any sufferer orinterested person. We can refer to the Editor of this magazine who has been 
to our Institute and knows exactly what we have, what we can do and what we have done. Get his 
opinion, then write us of your own case. 




















THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 





1770 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO. 





























- AWARDED > NEDALS 





AT THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 








Light, sweet GRIDDLE CAKES, MUF- 
FINS and BOSTON BROWN BREAD, 
easily and quickly made from ALLEN’S 
SELF RISING B. B. B. FLOUR. Ask your grocer for it. 
Every dealer should handle it. 


Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co. 


PACIFIC COAST FACTORY - - SAN JOSE, CAL. 


TRADE MARK 
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THE BEST OF ALL AND 


for over sixty years Mrs. WINSLow’s 
SOOTHING SyRuP has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? I* so, send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
about it.© It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘“‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best Renae physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five centsabottle. Be sure and ask 
for ‘Mrs. WINSLOw's SooTHING SyRUP.” 
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SRAIN 


TIM 
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FINGERs 


ISIBLE 
WRITING (2 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON 
231 7BRoaoway 67 HovsoRN Viaduct. 


OERBY, CONN., U 8. A. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL 
OFFICES: 


Y 


a 





MONEY Sic BEST 
She 





Ixi 


ge, AT CHRISTMAS 












ing table, the chief charm 
of which is the Silver. To 
make it do its duty perfect- 
ly, it should be cleaned with 


LECTRO 


E ver Polis. 
SILICON 


ys then its latent beauty or brilliancy will ap- 
a3 pear, crowning the effort of the hostess. 
RY At grocers, druggists, and p°stpaid, 15 cts, 
(stumps), Tria | quantity for the asking. 
E'ectro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
pulishing Silver has equal merits. 16 cents. 
“*STLICON, ” 40 Cliff St., New York, 













Redington @ Co., San Francisco 
Wholesale agents for the Pacific Coast 


CALIFORNIA 


Here is a Combination 


$1.50 


For California, one year Ss - $1.00 
Published by California Promotion Committee 


$1.00 
Published by Passenger Dept. S. P Co. 


Total, - - . $3.50 
New Subscribers Can Have the Above for $2.60 


Overland Monthly, one year 


Sunset, ome year - . 


333 


ADDRESS: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


320 Sansome Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE GATEWAY COUNTY 














Bathing on the American River looking from Aeolia Heights, Auburn, Cal. 


PLACER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








The Home of the Peach and Pear 
The Plum and Grape, the Orange and Olive 
Dairying and Stock Raising, Creameries 








BUSINESS INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Will give free sites for all kinds of Manufactories, Tourist Hotels, Cheap 
electric power and transportation. 


CHANCES FOR INVESTMENTS 


Placer County has the best locations and natural advantages for a first-class 
Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel, and will offer many inducements to have 


one built. 
For more particulars inquire of 


PLACER COUNTY IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, - AUBURN, CAL. 
WEST PLACER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION . : . LINCOLN, CAL. 
NEWCASTLE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = - : ° NEWCASTLE, CAL. 
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1 COLUMN 
$1.00 








Etched ly deep and to print clean. We 

operate the most complete engraving and printing plant in 

Am twenty-four hours @ day every work day in the 

year. We are a money back proposition if you are not 

satisfied. We can deliver any size order of engraving 

within twenty-four hours after receiving the copy. 
» CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CLARK ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING Co. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 





2 A MOST POTENT 
CHARM 4 


“4 Not the charm of the rabbit’s 
foot, but the charm of beautiful 
hair! The charm of long, rich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair! The charm that goes 


i with every bottle of Hall’s Vegetable 


Sicilian Hair Renewer! Wake up 
our hair! Make it do something! 
ake it grow faster! Make it stop 

coming out! Make the gray hair 

return to its former color! 


For the whiskers and moustache we make @ 
Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It 
colors inseant. a rich brown or a soft black, 

.R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H 























Construction News 
Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUPAC- 
TURERS, in fact anybody interested in Construction 
News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reports 
quick reliable info mation. Our special correspond- 
ents all overthe country enable us to give our 
patrons the news inadvance of their competitors 
and before it has become common property, 
Let us know what you want and we will send you 
Samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all the leading 
current newspapers, magazines, trade and tech- 
nical journals of the United States and Canada, 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN 
can secure reliable data for speeches, essays, 
debates, ect, Special facilities for serving Trade 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large indus- 
trial corpurations. 


Wercad, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of 
publications than any other Bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent service at 
the lowest price consistent with good work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


Nenene 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 FIFTH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL, 




















THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed capital and surplus ..$ 2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash.. 1,000,000 00 
Deposits, June 30, 1905 .............37,738,672.17 


DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse, W. 8. Goodfellow. 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. Hi. R. Schmidt, Cashier 
wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst, Sec- 
retary. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORM MEANY READY REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 





A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of 
legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, rules, 
short methods of computation and ‘miscellaneous information 
valuable to everyone. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, Obligations 
of landlord and Tenant, Employer and Employee, and exposes 
the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever call- 
ing, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly estimating 
the amount of material required for a building, the weight or 
contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, 
wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, or the value of 
anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 
Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of 
business letter. How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, re- 
ceipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills of 
sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc., etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, 
checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 


ments, building and loan associations, | oe, es the finding 
A : ¢ Of lost property, shipping, governing 
collection of debts, contracts, interes chattel mortgages, rapid addition and 


rates, deeding of property, employer multiplication, discounting notes, com- 
and employee, landlord and tenant, puting interest, finding the contents of 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, bins, box- 


erty, subscriptions, transportation, Ag es g —, «4 et 
: ki on ime, plaster, lath required for uilding 
trusts and monopolies, working wall or cellar, the number of shingles 


Sundays and legal holidays, and many |, sjates required for roofing and hun- 
other subjects. dreds of other things. 


























A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Gaught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawsonor bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifteen Dollars when due is 


payable at Newton, Kan. 
GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. . 
Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 





Send this coupon and 30c. to “Overland Monthly,” 320 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, and a copy of this $1.00 book will be sent you postpaid. 
Overland Monthly Co.: Send one copy of Facts and Forms to 
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PAUL P. BERNHARD &CO 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Seals, Stencils, Badges 
and Steel Dies : : : 
512 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Phone Main 5357 





HEADQUARTERS 


TELEGRAPHIC CODES 


Allthe Standard Codes and Ciphers Kept in Stock 
JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Mowe SLATIONER | 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery 2 Sansome 


San Francisco, Cal. 


STATIONERY now being sold at COST as I am | 
retiring from this branch of my business. 











Are You Interested in the South? 
You, of the West? 


Why then you want the Southland Magazine, now 
in its fourth year, the artistic illustrated magazine of 
our beautiful southern country. People say that it is 
one of the most eminently satisfactory magazines pub- 
lished in the country. From an illustrative standpoint 
this is undoubtedly true. Give it a trial order either by 
advertising or a year subscription. The advertising 
rates are modest, and the subscription is only $1 a year 
We will mail a sample copy any place for 10c. Address 


THE SOUTHLAND 
Atlanta, Ga, | 
Eastern Offices, Suite 918, 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


it MUST Have 
THIS siGNATURE 
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IN BLUE, or rr’s 
NOT GENUINE. 
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of Liebig Com-| 
ras pany’s Iixtract— 

a” ' sas the strength it] 
| gives, its brilliancy in solution, and | 
| d perfect flavor—are due to the choice | 
| material from which it is prepared. The 

| Liebig Company’s main business is the | 
iii manufacture of beef extract; it is not a 
| by-product with them as with others, All 


Hh the best cuts of beef are in 
Hii 


| LIEBIG COMPANYS 
| Extract of Beef 


‘| Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 120 Hudson St., N.Y. fj 
Hy 
A nto 
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TALKING POINTS FOR 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explains Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a few reasons why you want THE 
FOUR-TRACK NEv.,S on the reading table in 
your home. Look them over, think them over— 
then send for a sample copy and see if you 
don’t think [THE FOUR TRACK NEWS is 
worth $1.00 a year to yourself and your family. 

Its scope is confined to no geographical sec- 
tion; the world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It’s different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes 

There is much in every issue of educational 
value to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother 
as well as to the children. 

it is eloquent with bright, briel, valuable ar- 
ticles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, 
$1.50; at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and 
two references to GEORGE H. DANIELS, Pub- 
lisher, Room No. 15 A 7 East 42d St., New York. 
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T HE BEST THINGS 


IN ENGLISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE RE- 























PRINTED UNABRIDGED IN A SINGLE WEEK- | 
LY MAGAZINE AT MODERATE COST “™%% 
Whatever other magazines you may subscribe for, you cannot afford not oi 
to see regularly The Living Age (Littell’s.) Ay 
It supplements the American magazines, containing what they do not. an 
It makes superfluous the taking of a considerable list of English maga- BI 
zines, as it reproduces without abridgment the freshest, most important and 4 
most timely articles from their pages. - 
oe 
More than thirty of the leading English periodicals are regularly drawn Bi 
upon to make the contents of The Living Age. = 
‘Lhe magazine publishes the best essays, fiction, poetry, travel sketches, = 
literary, art and musical criticism, historical and biographical papers, sci- 0a!) 
entific articles, discussions of social, religious and educational questions, and 
papers upon PUBLIC AFFAIRS and INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, to- The 
gether with an editorial department devoted to “Books and Authors.” ated 
adva 
No other magazine, American or English, presents the writings of so posg 
many brilliant and distinguished authors. 


Light and easy to hold, the magazine contains each year about twice as 
much material as any of the four-dollar magazines, and its weekly issue 
enables it to present the articles which it reproduces with great prompt- 
ness. 





The subscription price is SIX DOLLARS a year, postpaid in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


For SIX DOLLARS, the remaining numbers of 1905, from date on which 
subscription is received, and all the numbers for 1906. 

For SEVEN DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS, the foregoing, and in 
addition, a full year’s numbers of The American Review of Reviews (regu- 
lar rate $3.00) and The Cosmopolitan (regular rate $1.00) or a value of $10. 





The painiongs Age Company 


6 BEACON STREET - - - BOSTON, MASS. NY 





INDISPENSABLE. TO EVERY READER WHO con 
WISHES TO KEEP INFORMED UPON PUB- bull 
LIC AFFAIRS AND CURRENT DISCUSSION beau 


Dom 
San | 
ee —— 
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es SCHOOL DIRECTORY ae | VON MEYERINC scmoel OF Muss 


841 Fulton St., San Francisco 


Offers all the advantages of European and 
Eastern conservatories fora thorough musical 
education. Pupils prepared for church and 
concert work and the operatic stage. 


PAUL GERSON Special Summer Course for Teachers 
SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted ex- 
clusively to dramatic learning in 
America. Gives more performances 
and graduates more pupils than all 
similar schools in the West COM- 
BINED. POSITIONS GUARAN- 
TEED. Pupils may enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ 
Building, San Francisco. 
































Oakland Conservatory of Music| [HO[T]§ mex. c ith year Better “THAN 


KXVER. Home comforts. Write for 





Main Office: 1170 MADISON ST. OAKLAND, CAL. catalogue K. 
The most thoroughly equipped school of music and . : 
refined accomplishment on the Pacific Coast. Situ- W. J. Meredith, A, B., Prin. 
ated in the delightful Lakeside district. All Menlo Park, Cal. 


advantages of Eastern and European _conserva- 
tories, diplomas. 6 Free Scholarships. Prospectus 


on application. : 
Director, ADOLF GREGORY, 


























es “A great deal in a little space.” —7he Press. 
agit a | | THE 
5 ee Mini, 

Wh INE Grit if FOUR-TRACK 
ni) | eee || SERIES 


\ 








This is the title of a series of books of travel and 
education issued by the Passenger Department of the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled with information re- 


oan e garding the best modes of travel and the education 
ominican 0 e e that can best be obtained by travel. 


They relate specifically to the great resorts of 


FOR YOUNG LADIES America---to trips to the islands of the sea and around 
. ; — the world. They also contain numerous illustrations 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. and new and accurate maps of the country described. 


Full college course of studies. Modern 


building; steam heated. Unsurpassed “A copy of the 52 page illustrated Catalogue 


beauty and healthfulness. Address, of the  Four-Track Beries” will be gent tree 
post-palic upon receipto stage amp ) 
MOTHER SUPERIOR yoorke 1 Henteis, General Passonger, agent. 
ini New Yor entral & Hudson ver Railroad, 
Dominican College, Grand Central Station, New York. 


San Rafaei, Cal. 









































SANTA CLAUS’ CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


L Bs 


| 
Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 
and big. There’s the making of the 


sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 



















































A Safe Gift 


for any man 


An Iver Johnson Revolver 
assures double safety—not 
only in the ordinary sense 
of protection, but safety 
against accident. It is the 
only revolver with our pat- 
ented safety lever, which 
makes it possible to 


‘‘Hammer the Aaminer” 


of a loaded Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver without its #5 
going off. There is always a space between the revolver hammer 
and firing-pin which only our safety-lever can fill. That never hap- 
pens until you actually pull the trigger. 









No Fear of Accidental Discharge 


but when you do full the trigger, it never fails. 





Our booklet, ‘‘ Shots,” and handsome catalogue will be sent free on request, 
Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 







- For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Be sure 
> << our name is on the barrel and the owl’s head on the grip. 
ccidenta 


Discharge IVE’ JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 156 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New YorK OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 











n. 
yAssocialion. 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital - ‘ ‘ ° P $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital ° ‘ ° ° , 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ 4 ‘ ; - 450,000 
Monthly Income, over ‘ ‘ P r ‘ 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 














* Tust the Finest #-World 


INEOS Gis 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA 


7 
; 





‘A perfect food--as wholesome as it is delicious.” 
45 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 








Send for our “Choice Recipes” and “Over the Cocoa Cups.” 


WALTER BAKER © CO. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 











BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 








